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TRANSLATOR’S ADVERTISEMENT. 


The study of Mesmerism having become so very 
general in this country within the last few years,—a 
circumstance for which we are mainly indebted to the 
untiring zeal and indefatigable exertions of Dr. Elliot- 
son,—it was found necessary that the English public 
should possess some work in their own language, which 
might serve as an introduction to this truly interesting 
science. The great popularity of Dr. Teste’s Manuel 
Pratique tie Magnetisine Animal, the very clear and 
methodical exposition which it gives of the various 
processes employed in the j)roduction of the magnetic 
phenomena, and of the application of this science to 
the alleviation and cure of disease, at once pointed it 
out as one which, presented in an English dress, might 
prove not unacceptable to the English public. It will 
be found to possess those qualities which must recom¬ 
mend every didactic work, viz. great simplicity and 
great clearness of arrangement. 
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ANIMAL MAGNETISM 


CHAPTER I. 

HISTORICAL SURVEY. 


§ T. Mesmer and Ida Theory. 

Tt is now Avcll-ni"li sixty-five years since animal mag¬ 
netism made its entn'e into the world. Tts discovery is gene¬ 
rally attributed to IVIesmer, a physician of Vienna.* The 
nature and limits of this work will not allow us to give in 
this place a detailed historj^ of this discovery, with all the 
changes it underwent in Germany from the first practical 
attempts of Mesmer in 1773 to 1778, in which year he came 
to France. Tt may he well to mentiioD, however, that it \ras 
in almost total despair of the cause that Mesmer left his 

* F. Atttoine Mesmer was born at Weiler, near Stein, on the 
Rhine, in 1734; died at Mersburg, near the Lake of Constance, on 
the fth of March, 1815. He studied medicine under Van Swieten 
and de Hacn, and was ndinitted a doctor at the Faculty of Vienna in 
1766. His iiiaugiiral dissertation well calculated to indicate the 
bias of his mind; it was entitled. Of the Influence of the Planets on 
the Jluman Body, 

B 
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country, where the artful misrepresentations of Father Hell * 
and of Tngcnhousz had brought discredit on it. However, 
he was indebted for several cases of success to the em¬ 
ployment of his new method; and in the year 1775 he 
published, in his Letter to a Foreign Physician^ the complete 
exposition of his theory. AN'e shall present to our readers 
the twenty-seven propositions which comprise it, under the 
form of aphorisms i f— 

1. There exists a mutual influence between the heavenly 
bodies, the earth, and liviiv^ bodies. 

2. A fluid universally diffused and continued, so as to 
admit no vacuum, whose subtilty is beyond all comparison, 
and which, from its nature, is capable of receiving, jjrojia- 
gjding, and communicating all the impressions of motion, is 
the medium of this influence. 

3. This reciprocal action is subject to mechanical law's 
unknown up to the present time. 

4. From this action result alternate effects which may 
be considered a flux and reflux. 

5. This flux and reflux is more or less general, more or 
less particular, more or less compound, according to the 
nature of the causes wdiich occasion it. 

(). It IS by this oi)eratiou (the most universal of those 
presented to ua by nature) that the relations of activity 
occur betw'ecn the heavenly bodies, the earth, and its con¬ 
stituent parts. 

7. The properties of matter and of organised body 

depend on this operation. • 

8. The animal body experiences the alternate effects of 

* Of the Society of Jesus, and Professor of Astronomy in Vienna, 
t Memoir on the Discovery of Animal Magnetism. Pari.s, 1799. 
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this agent; and it is by insinuating itself into the substance 
of tlic nerves that it imnicdiutely aiicets them. 

9. There are manifested, more especially in the human 
body, properties analogous to those of the magnet; there 
are distinguished in it poles equally different and opposite, 
which may be communicated, changed, destroyed, and re¬ 
stored; even the phenomenon of inclination is observed 
therein. 

10. The property of the animal body which renders it 
susceptible of the influence of the heavenly' bodies, and of 
the reciprocal action of those whicli surround it, manifested 
by its analogy to the magnet, has made me to call it aidmal 
mo^wtisni. 

11. The action and virtue of animal magnetism, thus 
characterised, may'be communicated to other bodies, animate 
and inanimate: both, however, are more or less susceptible 
of it. 

12. 'J'his action and this virtue may be reinforced and 
propagated by the same bodies. 

13. There is observed by experiment the discharge of a 
matter whose subtilty penetrates all bodies, without percep¬ 
tibly losing its activity. 

14. Its action takes place at a remote distance, without 
the aid of any intermediate body. 

15. It is increased {in,d reflected by ice, like light. 

16. It is communicated, propagated, and increased by 
sound. 

17. This magnetic influence may be accumulated, con¬ 
centrated, and transferred. 

18. I have said that animate bodies were not equally 
susceptible of it; there are some even, though very few. 
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which possess a property so opposite, that their mere 
presence destroys all the effects of this magnetism in bodies. 

19. This opposite virtue also penetrates all bodies; it 
may also be communicated, propagated, accumulated, 
concentrated, and transferred, reflected by ices, and propa¬ 
gated by sound; a circumstance which constitutes not only 
a privation, but a positive opposite virtue. 

20. The magnet, whether natural or artificial, as well as 
other bodies, is susceptible of animal magnetism, and even 
of the opposite virtue, without, either in the one case or in 
the other, its action on iron or on the needle undergoing any 
change; which proves that the principle of animal mag¬ 
netism differs essentially from that of the mineral. 

21. This system will furnish new illustrations with 
respect to the nature of fire and light, as well as in the 
theory of attraction, of flux and reflux, of the magnet and 
electricity. 

22. It will shew that with respect to diseases the magnet 
and artificial electricity have merel}’' common properties with 
several other agents presented to us by nature; and that if 
any useful effects have resulted from these, they are owing 
to animal magnetism. 

23. It will be seen by facts, from the practical rules 
which I shall establish, that this principle is capable of 
curing diseases of nerves immediately, and other diseases 
mediately. 

24. That with its aid the physician is instructed with 
respect to the use of medicines; that he perfects their action, 
and excites and directs their salutary crisis so as to make 
himself complete master of them. 

25. By communicating my method,* 1 shall prove by a 
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new theory of diseases the universal utility of the principle 
which I oppose to them. 

2(). With this knowledge the physician shall judge with 
certainty of the origin, nature, and progress of diseases, even 
the most complicated; he will arrest their increase, and 
attain their cure, without ever exposing the patient to dan¬ 
gerous effects or fatal consequences, whatever be the age, 
temperament, and sex. "W^omen, even in the state of preg¬ 
nancy, and at the time of their accouchement, will enjoy the 
same advantage. 

27. This doctrine, finally, will enable the physician to 
judge accurately of the degree of health of each individual, 
and to preserve him from the diseases to which he might be 
exposed. The art of healing will attain its ultimate per¬ 
fection. 

Heaven grant that this hope may one day be realised; 
but W'e much fear, for the sake of humanity, that IMesmcr’s 
prophecy is still far remo\ ed from the period of its accom¬ 
plishment. Be this as it may, the propositions which have 
been just read, a true imbroglio where we meet a little of 
every thing, of the absurd and the true, of facts and of meta¬ 
physics,—these propositions, 1 say, met but little sympathy in 
the learned w'orld of the time; and their author, from being 
too refined in his theory, passed as an eccentric in his 
practice. Besides Mesiner had no right to clauii to himself 
the honour of his doctrine, since we find all the elements of 
it scattered t]|^gh works more than a century anterior to 
his birth; an aiiwrtiou wdmse truth may be readily appre¬ 
ciated by turning over the writings of I'aracelsus, Van 
Helinoiit, Santanelli, and especially of Maxwell; we may 
say further, that the philosopher of Weiler shews huuself, 
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in more places than one, a rather servile copyist; for, as we 
might prove by conipariiig with the enunciation of his prin¬ 
ciples certain texts qnotcJ from the work of Bertrand,* he 
does not scruple to transcribe his models almost literally. 

However, if we think we can dispute with Mesmer the 
glory of having discovered animal magnetism, we cannot 
refuse him the merit of having made a dexterous and able 
display of it. It is still a disputed point whether this man 
possessed genius; but certain it is that his philanthropy was 
never denied. Some arch persons assure us even, that he 
sold it very dearly; witness the two hundred and fifty 
thousand crowns which he received, it is said, from his 
pupils in Paris. But this is not all: to the honour of 
teaching his method to the physician d’Eslon, and several 
other persons, Mesmer joined the still more profitable 
honour of treating, whether sick or not, all the great no¬ 
blemen at the court of Louis XVI. It is plain, that in 
order to excite the enthusiastic population of our new 
Athena, there would have been no necessity for such strange 
and such extraordinary innovations as the therapeutic pro¬ 
cesses which he employed. We may form an opinion of 
them by the description which the reporters of 1784 have 
left us of them:— 

“ They (the commissioners) saw in the midst of a large 
room a round oak chest, raised about a foot or a foot and 
half, called the Imfpiet (tub); the upper part of this chest 
was perforated with a great number of holes, through which 
came branches bent at an angle and movable. The patients 
were placed in rows around this hatjuet, and each with his 


* Du Magneti-sme Animal en France. 8vo. Paris, 1826. 
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iron branch, which by means of the bend might be applied 
directly to the affected part; a cord, passed around their 
body, united them one to another. Sometimes a second 
chain was formed by their joining hands,—that is, by each 
applying the thumb between the thumb and index finger of 
his neighbour; then the thumb thus held is pressed; the 
impression thus made on the left is transmitted by the right 
hand, and it is thus circulated. 

“ A pianoforte was placed in a comer of the room, and 
according to the different movements different airs were 
played on it. The sound of the voice and singing were 
sometimes joined to it.” 

To coinj)lctc the j»icture, it may be added, that all those 
Avho magnetised were armed with an iron rod fr(»m ten to 
twelve inches long; and that the patients, besides the Jlmd 
which they received from the common reservoir, were again 
magnetised directly, either by means of the look of the 
magnetiser, or with the finger or the rod held out before 
their face or over their head, or by the application of the 
hands and the pressure of the fingers over the hypochondria 
and abdomen. 

From the combined and sufficiently prolonged action 
of these different agents there occurred in some of the indi¬ 
viduals who submitted to them (especially in the case of 
delicate women) phenomena of a variable kind, but always 
more or less unusual, such as fits of coughing, spasm, 
vomiting, sweating, pains, local or general, convulsions, &c. 
These were the famed artificial crises from which Mesmer 
and his followers augured the certain and immediate cure of 
all diseases without the exception of a single one. Gnd only 
knows whether Mesmer himself believed in the promises 
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which he made to his patients; hut if Germany carried 
her ingratitude so far as to recognise in him nothing hut a 
barefaced, avaricious charlatan, we are almost tempted at 
the present day, magnetisers as we arc, to join our judgment 
to that of his countrymen. 

However, setting aside the so-called miracles of IMesmcr, 
it was scarcely possible to refuse admitting, that there really 
existed something beneath the prestige with which the true 
manifestation of facts was so adroitly veiled ; and one 
might even suspect that in IMesmer’s tub, and in the Mes¬ 
merism of that day, there lay a mighty science in its cradle. 

Widely different, however, was the judgment formed of 
ithythe commission of 1784; we must make bold to say, 
that, notwithstanding the great merit and imposing names 
of the men who composed it, there cannot be a doubt but 
that the obvious incorrectness in the conclusions of their 
report must be attributed solely and exclusively to their 
injudicious manner of observing delicate facts against which 
also they were already pre judiced. 

llorie, Sallin, d’Arcet, and the celebrated Guillotin, were 
the medical men a])pointed members of the first commission. 
At their request it was that the five members the 
Academy of Sciences were added, Franklin, Lcroi, liailly, 
de Bory, and Lavoisier. * 

Mesmer had then quitted France (March 12, 1784); he 
went to take the Spa waters for his health (what contra¬ 
dictions in the life of a man!) Jind he had given up his 
practice in Paris to his pupil d’Eslon, one of the most dis- 

* Boric having died at the very commencement, Majault was 
elected in his stead. 
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tinguishcd members of the Faculty, but in disrepute with 
hivS confreres since liis conversion to magnetisiu. 

There are few physicians, and no magnetisers, who have 
not read Bailly’s report. It is the regular trial of the 
Mesmerian doctrine; and, most certainly, the conclusions 
wdiich terminate it were well calculated to settle definitive!}’’ 
the question'of magnetism, if the judgments of men could 
subvert truth. But truth is eternal as God himself; we 
may malign or honour it, proclaim or proscribe it; this, 
however, produces no change in its existence. 

The report of Bailly, spread with profusion, and pro- 
l)al)ly with ostentation, throughout all the schools and all 
ranks oi‘ society, produced scarcely any other effect than 
that of souring minds already convinced, and of exciting 
among the partisans of the condemned doctrine recrimina¬ 
tions more or less bitter against their judges. It is in the 
nature of the human mind to cherish independence and to 
feel exasperated by opposition; let power adopt and pre¬ 
scribe a creed, it avUI create a schism; let it proscribe tliis 
creed, it will create apostles for it; let it persecute it, it will 
gain martyrs to it. It w’onld have gone as far as this 
in the case of magnetism, if pow'cr had wished it; pow er, 
how’cver, wmuld have had too much to do. Magnetism, in 
Diet, now reckoned too many partisans on its side, and 
among them men of too much weight; it had found a 
defender even in the very bosom of the Iloyal Academy, 
into which it had made its entree under the auspices of one 
of the greatest geniuses of the day. The report of Ant. L. 
de Jussieu, drawn up with the minute exactness of an honest 
and strict observer, W’as the counterpart of Bailly’s report. 
It is only weak minds that dread contradiction in a cause 
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of which they are sure, aiul which arc afraid to put them¬ 
selves in collision with the wstrong and the majority. Jussieu 
closed his report thus:—“ The theory of magnetism cannot 
he admitted so long as it will not he developed and sup¬ 
ported by solid facts. The experiments instituted to ascer¬ 
tain the existence of the magnetic fluid prove only that man 
produces on his like a sensible action by friction, by contact, 
and more rarely by simple approximation at some distance. 
This action, attributed to a luiiversal fluid not demon¬ 
strated, certainly appertains to animal heat existing in 
bodies, which constantly emanates from them, is carried to a 
considerable distance, and is capable of passing from one 
body into another. Animal heat is developed, increased, or 
diminished in a body by moral as well as by physical causes. 
Judged by its effects, it participates in the property of tonic 
remedies, and like them produces salutary or injurious 
effects according to the quantity communicated, and accord¬ 
ing to the circumstances in which it is employed. A longer 
use of this agent will make its real action and degree of 
usefulness to be better understood. Every physician may 
follow the methods which he thinks advantageous in the 
treatment of diseases, but only on condition that he pub¬ 
lishes his mode of cure when they happen to be new or 
oppos(‘d to the ordinary practice. Those who have esta¬ 
blished, propagated, or followeil the treatment called mag¬ 
netic, and who propose to themselves to continue it, are 
accordingly bound to publish their discoveries and observa¬ 
tions; and all treatment of this kind should be proscribed 
the processes of which shall not be made known by im¬ 
mediate publication.” 

Even though Jussieu had not pointed out to mag- 
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Ttetisers their ohligatioii to publish an account of their 
works, such a duty would have been imperative on their 
part. Ardent and disinterested innovators, they desired 
nothing so much as tlie propagation of their creed. Ac¬ 
cordingly \vc see memoirs, polemical works, and dogmatic 
books, developing new facts, rapidly succeeding each other. 

Tliouret’s works entitled, Recherclm ct Doutes sur le 
Aniimd, published in 1784 for the sole object 
of striiJping Mesirier of a celebrity which was beginning 
to give anno^^ance, produced a diametrically opposite effect, 
'file vast erudition displayed by the author excited emula¬ 
tion, and opened a new road. History was consulted, old 
cbroTiicles were searched, and all the facts which, in the 
annals of anti(piity or of the middle ages, presented any 
analogy with the magnetic facts, were explained by a refer¬ 
ence to the new doctrine. Ilciice the origin of those 
numberless erudite bibliographical researches which, thanks 
to the efforts of MIM. Deleuze, Abrial, &c., united to the 
writings of the (lermaiis, enable us at the present clay to 
trace magnetism among nations now extinct or altogether 
changed, as also among all modern nations. 

"We shall now present to our readers a summary of 
these historical researches of a new kind.* 

§ IT. Mngnvtiwi among the Egyptians. 

Charlatans, according to Celsus, performed extraordinary 
cures by the mere apposition of the hands^ and cured patients 
hy blowing. 

* Nowadays magnetism is practised every where: in the deserts 
of Louisiana as in France, at Pekin as at Paris. Even in Auvergne 
and in Limousin there are soninambulists who never awake. 
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Arnobius, who confirms the same fact,* states the re¬ 
proaches which the Pagans addressed to Jesus in these 
terms: “He is a magician,” said they, “who has done all 
these things by a clandestine art: he has furtively taken 
from the Egj'ptian temples the name of the powerful 
angels, and has robbed them of theii' ancient customs, their 
secret doctrines.” 

Pinally, the supiioscd intervention of the goddess Tsisjf 
W'ho, according to the Egyptian priests, inspired the faith¬ 
ful during their dreams with a knowledge of the means of 
curing themselves of their diseases, seems to us nothing 
else than th mtinct of those renmUes '\^ith which our som¬ 
nambulists arc endowed. 


§ Til. Magnetism among the Hcbreirs. 

The prophets of Israel, designated by the name of seen-, 
were as well consulted for the ordinary e^'ents of life 
as for sacred things. "We read, for example, in the ninth 
chapter of the Book of Ivings, that Saul went to consult 
Samuel to learn from him what had become of his lather's 
asses, which had been astray for several days. 

Ahab, king of Israel, wishing to know if he should 
make war to take Bamoth in Gilead, assembled his pro¬ 
phets to the number of four hundred. { 

God speaks during dream in the vrisims of the nighti 
to warn man of the evil which he doeth, and to instruct 
him in that which he should know.§ 

The son of the widow of Sarepta became sick, and his 

* Adv. Gentes, liv. 1. f Diod. Sicul. 

j; Kings, b. iii. chap, xaviii. § Job, chap, xxxiii. 
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disease became so severe, that he no longer retained a 
breath of life. Elijah took the child in his arms, carried- 
him into the apartment where he resided, and laid him on 
his bed. He then extended liiniself thrice over the child, 
measuring himself by his little body, and he cried out,— 
“ Lord, my God, grant, I pray thee, that the soul of this 
cliild may re-enter his bodyand the child was restored 
to life.* 

Tn nearly the same manner Elisha cured the child of 
the Shunammite. 

§ TV. Magnetiimi among the Greeh. 

The Greeks had derived most of their customs from 
India and Egypt. Medicine with them was a species of 
priesthood, the mysteries of which the initiated could not 
reveal to the profane under pain of sacrilege. Thus we 
see tlie first Greek physicians employ, for the cure of their 
patients, certain* magic processes, which can only be com¬ 
pared to the acts of our magnetisers. 

Pyrrhus, king of Epirus, cured persons suffering from 
the spleen by touching them slowly, and for a long time, on 
the painful side.t 

^liaii says that, on approaching the Psylle, persons were 
struck with stupor as if they had drunk a soporific potion, 
and that they continued deprived of their senses until 
the Psylle was removed.! 

The affections suffered by the body, says Hippocrates,§ 
the soul secs quite well with shut eyes. % 

* Kinp'S, book iii. chap. xvii. f Plut. in Pyrrho. 

! iGlian. Hist. Animalium, lib. xvi. c. 26 . 

§ Dc Rcgimine, lib. iii. 
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According to Strabo, there 'vvas between Kepa and 
Fralea a cavern consecrated to Pluto and Juno, in which 
the priests slept for the sake of the patients who came to 
consult them. Lastly, according to M. Foissac, the familiar 
spirit, the demon of Socrates, that interior voice, w^hich ap¬ 
prised him of that which w'as to hajtpen, and of that which 
he should do, was nothing, but a state of crisis or of 
natural somnambulism, with which this godlike genius was 
frequently affected, whom our countryman, M. Lebut,* * * § 
has in vain sought to represent to us as labouring under in¬ 
sanity. 


§ V. MagneHsm umovg the Romam. 

Esculapius delivered oracles in a dream for the cure of 
his paticnts.f 

“I will not suffer persons,” says Varro,{ “to deny that 
the Sibyl has given men good counsel during her life, and 
that she left after death predictions which are still eagerly 
consulted on all difficult emergencies.” 

We read in Saint Justin “that the sibyls spoke many 
great things with justice and truth, and that when the 
instinct which animated them ceased to exist, they lost the 
recollection^ of all that they had declared.” || 

According to Cclsus,f Asclepiades put to sleep hy means 
of frictions those affected with frenzy. It happened even 

* Le Djiinon de Sucrate, specimen (Pune application de la science 

de la psycholn^e a celle de Thistoire. Paris, 1836. lu-8. 

t *cero de Dmn, lib. iii. J De Re Rustica. 

§ We shallrfirelently see that this is one of the characteristic traits 
of the magnetic sleep. || Justio. Adm. ad Grecos. 

^ De Mediciua. Paris, 1834. Hb. iii. p. 147. 
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rather frequently, according to the same author, that too 
mttch friction might plunge the patient into a state of lethargy. 
These facts, to which several others of a similar kind might 
be added, leave no doubt with respect to their identity 
with the magnetic phenomena observed at the present day. 

§ VI. Magnetism among the Gauls, 

There is not probably tliroughout all antiquity a people 
among whom the power of magnetism held a more pro¬ 
minent station than among the Gauls. Women, brought 
up and instructed by the Druids, delivered oracles, foretold 
the future, and cured diseases. The accounts given by 
Tacitus, Lampridius, and Vopiscus, regarding the Druids, 
Ixjar testimony to the confidence they had in the accuracy 
of their predictions. 

“ Endowed with extraordinary talents, they (the Druid¬ 
esses) cure diseases deemed incurable, know the future, 
and announce it to the people.”* 

Lastly, Pliny designates the Druids this way, This 
description of prophets and physicians^—Hoc germ taturn 
medicorumque. 

§ VII. Magnetism in the Middde Ages. 

In all times as well as in all countries, extraordinary 
things have passed for supernatural, from the moment they 
no longer admitted of explanation; and as it is natural 
to refer and attribute supernatural things to a divine 
power, the history of magnetism in the middle ages, in the 

* Pomp. Mela, t. iii. chap. 
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same way as in pagan antiquity and among the Gauls, is 
inextricably mixed up with the history of religion. 

“ The churches,” says M. Miallc, ** succeeded the temples 
of the ancients, in which the traditions and processes of 
magnetism were consigned. The same habits of passing 
whole nights in them, the same dreams, the same visions, 
the same cures. The true miracles performed on the 
tombs of saints are recognised by characters which it is not 
in the power of man to imitate; but we must exclude from the 
list of the ancient legends a multitude of very extraordinary 
cures, where religion and faith interfered only so far as to 
produce dispositions eminently favourable to the natural 
action of magnetism.’'’ 

It is impossible for us to attempt in this place a critical 
analysis of those dark records, and it would require a 
volume merely to name the facts from the exorcisms of 
Saint Gregory Thaumaturgus to the convulsioiiarics of 
Saint Mcdard.f 

And, as we have already observed, some intelligent men 
one hundred years before the dincovcry of Mesmer, expressed 
their objections to pretended miracles, and gave to mag¬ 
netic facts their true interpretation. “Magnetism,” says 
Van Ilelmont, “is active every where, and has nothing new 
but the name; it is a paradox only to those who ridicule 
every thing, and who attribute to the power of Satan 
whatever they are unable to explain.” 

* Fobisac, Rapport dc PAcademie Koyale de Medecine sur It 
Magnet. Auim. Paris, 1833. 8vo. 

t For these details we refer, our readers to the work of Carre de 
Mongeron (Z#« Veritydes Miracles). Paris, 1737-1741. 3 vol. l2mo.; 
to the Thedtre Sacr4 des Cevennes; to the work of A. Bertrand: Du 
Magnetisme AninUte en France, 
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§ YlII. Magnetim in our oum Times. 

Somnambulism^ of which Ant.-L. de Jussieu had ob¬ 
tained some glimpse in the practice of Eslon, but which 
was entirely overlooked by !b}esmcr and the magnetisers of 
that day, is at the present day the prominent fact of mag¬ 
netism, and all that is required to resolve definitely the 
great question connected with it, is to make known 
and demonstrate the existence of the phenomena which 
constitute it. We shall see presently what the state of 
public opinion is on this point, and more especially the 
opinion of medical men. But first, not to anticipate, let us 
continue our simple relation of facts. 

The first cases of artificial somnambulism w'ere observed 
by the Marquis de Puysegur, at his estate of Busancy.* He 
wrote as follows, 8th of March, 1784, to one of the mem¬ 
bers of the Societc de ITlarmouie. 

“I feel great pleasure, sir, in communicating to you 
some experiments in which [ am engaged at my estate. 1 
am so agitated myself, I may even say so transported, 
that 1 feel 1 stand in need of some repose and relaxation, 
and I hope I shall find it in writing to one who is ctqiable of 
understanding me. When 1 censured the enthusiasm of 
Father Hervin, how far I w'as from understanding the 
cause of it! Even now I am as far from approving of it, 
but 1 excuse it. More fire, more heat of imagination, than 
probably I possess, have cai'ried him away. Would that I, 
as also those who, like me, shall be engaged in animal mag- 

* Armaud-Marc-Jacques Chastenet de ruysegur, burn in Paris 
in 1750, 
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netism, could contribute to restore composure to the mind 
of those w^ho witness our extraordinary experiments, and that 
by our own composure. Let us, however, after Mesmer’s 
example, make efforts to restrain ourselves; and, certainly, 
powerful efforts are required to prevent ourselves from 
being exalted to the very extreme point, when wc see all 
the surprising and beneficial effects which a man with a kind 
heart and a desire to do good may produce by means of 
animal magnetism. I enter then on the subject, and with 
no inconsiderable ardor. 

“After ten days’ rest at my estate, without attending 

■ 

to any thing but my repose and my gardens, I had occasion 
to enter the house of my steward. Ilis daughter was suf¬ 
fering from a violent toothache; I asked her in jest if she 
wislied to be cured; she, of course, consented. I had not 
been ten minutes magnetising her, when her pain was 
completely gone; and she felt no return of it after. 

“Another woman w'as cured on the following day of 
the same affection, and in as short a time. 

“ This slight success made me try to do some good for 
a peasant, about twenty-three years of age, who had been 
keeping his bed for f»ur days in consequence of inflammation 
on his chest. I w'cnt to sec him: it w’us last Tuesday, the 
fourth of this month, at eight o'clock in the evening; the 
fever had just become lighter. I made him get out of bed and 
magnetised him. What w^as my surprise to sec at the end 
of half a quarter of an hour this person faUJnto a tranquil 
sleep in my arms, without pain or convulsion. I urged on 
the crisis, wdiich caused him some giddiness in the head: 
he spoke aloud of his ordinary affairs. When I thought 
his ideas must afflict him disagreeably, I arrested them, and 
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began to inspire him with others of a more pleasant and 
lively turn. It required no great efforts on my part 
to accomplish this. Then 1 saw him quite happy, fan¬ 
cying that he was dancing at a &c. I cherished these 
ideas in him, and thereby I forced him to move himself 
with considerable activity on his chair, as it were to 
dance to an air which, by singing mentally^ 1 made him 
repeat quite loud. By these means 1 made the patient 
sweat profusely from that day. After an hour’s crisis I 
quieted him, and left the room. A drink W'as now given to 
him, and having ordered some bread and broth to be 
brought to him, I made him on that same evening eat 
a considerable quantity, a thing which he had not been 
able to do for the last five days. He slept all that night; 
and the next day, not remembering my visit ofihe evening, 
he informed me of the improved state of his health. 1 
guA’e him two crises: Wednesday and 'Ihursday I had the 
satisfaction of seeing him affected merely with a slight 
shivering. Every day I had the patient’s feet put into 
water for the space of three hours, and gave him two 
crises a day. To-day (Saturday) the shivering lasted a 
less time than usual, his appetite was kept up, he enjoyed a 
good night’s rest; in fine, I had the satisfaction of seeing 
him perceptibly better, and 1 expect that in three days 
more he will resume his usual employments, etc.” 

Many facts of a similar nature have been published 
by M. de Tuyscgiir since this letter; and since this period, 
cases of artificial somnambulism have been so multiplied, 
that there is now scarcely any person who has not had 
an opportunity of collecting some. This novel order of 
phenomena must necessarily modify the first ideas formed 
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of magnetism; every thing is now changed in the pro¬ 
cesses,* as in the theory. 

A nervous fuid has been substituted for Mesmer's 
universal fluid; but this modem hypothesis scarcely de¬ 
serves mention, for in the natural sciences the iacts alone arc 
more or less immutable, and the explication given of them 
depends on the turn of mind, and the degree of know¬ 
ledge of the men who observe them. But it cannot be 
disputed that the question of animal magnetism had really 
changed soil since the discovery of Puysc'gur; and that 
when M. Foissac proposed, in 18*25, to the Academy of 
Medicine the examination of a case of somnambulism, the 
object was by no means to resume and reconsider the 
observations of 1784, hut rather to observe a something 
altogether iHw. Messieurs, the members of the Academy, 
charged by their colleagues to avail themselves of the 
opportunity of a new commission, expressed themselves in 
the following terms 

“1. The decision formed in 1784 by the commissioners 
charged by the king to examine animal magnetism, should 
not, by any means, sanction you in dispensing with examin¬ 
ing it de novo, because in science no decision whatever is 
absolute and irrevocable. 

“ 2. Because the experiments, on which this judgment 
was founded, appear to have been conducted without the 
simultaneous and necessary assembling together of all the 
commissioners, and also with moral dispositions, which, 
according to the principles of the fact which they were 
appointed to examine, must cause their complete failure. 



* See the chap. " On the Different Modes of Magnetising.” 
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'*3. Magnetism, thus judged in 1784, difiers entirely 
in theory, processes, and results, from that which close, 
attentive, and strict observers, and which enlightened, 
indefatigable physicians, have studied in later years. 

^*4. It is to the honour of French medicine not to 
remain behind German physicians in the study of the 
phenomena, which the enlightened and impartial favourers 
of magnetism declare to be produced by this new agent. 

“ 5. In considering magnetism as a secret remedy, it is 
the duty of the Academy to study it, to subject it to trial» 
finally, to take away the use and practice of it from 
persons quite strangers to the art, who abuse this means, 
and make of it an object of lucre and speculation. 

“ After all these considerations, your Commission is of 
the opinion that the section should adopt the proposition of 
Af. Foissac, and appoint a special commission to direct 
their attention to the study and examination of animal 
magnetism. 

“ (Signed) Adelon, Pariset, Marc, Burdin, sen., 

Husson, reporter.” 

After long debates these conclusions were adopted by 
the Academy, and the commission called for in October 
1825, was at length formed in May 1826; consisting of 
MM. Leroux, Bourdois dc la Motte, Double, Magcndie, 
Guersant, Husson, Thillayc, Marc, Itard, Fouquier, and 
Gueneau de Mussy. 

Almost immediately after their nomination, the com¬ 
missioners commenced their task, and continued it up to 
the middle of the year 1831; at length, at the sittings 
of the 21st and 28th of June of the same year, they com- 
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municated to the Academy, through M. Husson as their 
organ, the results of their observations. 

M. Husson’s Keport, remarkable in more points than 
one, will always form an epoch in the annals of magnetism; 
and it would be difficult for us to give our readers a more 
distinct and more authentic idea of the existing state of 
the science, than by transcribing for them literally the 
conclusions of this Keport. 

§ IX. Conclusiotis of M. Jhmov's Report in 1831. 

1. The contact of the thumbs or of the hands, frictions 
or certain gestures made at a short distance from the body, 
and called pmses^ arc the means employed to connect, or, 
in other words, to transmit the action of the inagnctiser 
to the magnetised. 

2. The means which are external and visible arc not 
always necessary, since, on several occasions, the will, fixed¬ 
ness of stare, have sufficed to produce magnetic pbcuomcua, 
even without the knowledge of the magnetised. 

3. Magnetism has acted on persons of different sexes 
and different ages. 

4. The time necessary to transmit and communicate the 
magnetic action has varied from one hour to a minute. 

5. Magnetism does not act, in general, on persons in 
good health. 

6. Neither does it act on all who arc sick. 

7. During the process of magnetising, insignificant and 
momentary effects manifest themselves sometimes, which 
we do not attribute to magnetism alone; such as slight 
oppression, heat or cold, and some other ucn'ous pheno- 
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mena, which may be accounted for without the inter¬ 
vention of a particular agent, namely, through hope or 
fear, prejudice, and the expecting of something strange 
and new, the ennui occasioned by the monotony of the 
gestures, the silence and calm observed during the ex¬ 
periments, and, iinally, through the imagination, which 
exercises so great a dominion over certain minds and cer¬ 
tain organisations. 

8. A certain number of the effects observed have 
seemed to us to de{)end on magnetism alone, and are not 
reproduced without it. Tliese are well attested physio¬ 
logical and thera^)entical phenomena. 

9. The real eflects produced by magnetism are very 
varied: it disturbs some, tranqiiilliscs others; most usually 
it causes the momentary acceleration of the respiration and 
circulation, temporary convulsive movements of the fibres, 
resembling electric shocks, stupor more or less profound, 
somnolence, and, in a small number of cases, that which 
magnetisers call somnambulmn. 

10. The existence of some one character proper to make 
known, in all cases, the reality of a state of somnambulism, 
has not been ascertained. 

11. However, wc may conclude, with certainty, that 
this state exists, when it occasions the developement of new 
faculties, which have received the denominations of c/azV- 
voyance, intuition^ internal prevision; or when it produces 
great changes in the physiological state, as insemibSity^ a 
consiflerable and sudden increase of streny^&i^ and when this 
effect cannot be attributed to any other cause. 

12. As among the effects attributed to somnambulism 
there are some which may be simulated^ somnambulism 
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itself may sometimes be simulated, and furnish charlatanism 
with means of deception. Also in the observation of those 
phenomena which still present themselves as isolated facts, 
which can be connected with no theory, it is only by the 
most attentive examination, the most strict precautions, 
and by numerous and varied trials, that we can escape 
illusion. 

13. Sleep brought on with more or less readiness, and 
established to a degree more or less profound, is a real 
but not a constant effect of magnetism. 

14. We are satisfied that it has been excited under 
circumstances where those magnetised could not see, and 
were entirely ignorant of the means employed to occa¬ 
sion it. 

15. When once a person has been made to fall into 
a magnetic sleep, there is not always a necessity to have 
recourse to contact and to passes in order to magnetise 
anew. The look of the magnetiser, his will alone, have 
the same influence on the person. Tn this case, one may 
not only act on the person magnetised, but even put him 
completely into somnambulism, take him out of it without 
his knowledge, out of his sight, at a certain distance, and 
through closed doors. 

16. There usually occur changes, more or less remark¬ 
able, in the perceptions and faculties of those individuals 
who fall into a state of somnambulism by the effect of 
magnetism. 

A. Some, amid the noise of confused conversations, hear 
only the voice of their magnetiser; several answer with 
precision the questions put to them either by the latter or 
by the persons near them; others hold on conversations 
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with all the ^rBons around them; however, they seldom 
understand what passes around them. Most of the time 
they are entirely strangers to the external and unexpected 
noise made in their ears, such as the sound of copper 
vessels forcibly struck, the fall of any heavy substance, 
&c. 

B. Tlie eyes are closed: the eyelids yield with difficulty 
to the efforts made with the hand to open them. This 
operation, which is not without pain, allows one to sec 
the eyeball convulsed, and directed towards the upper and 
sometimes towards the lower part of the orbit. 

C. Sometimes the sense of smell is, as it were, abolished. 
One may make them respire hydrochloric acid or ammonia, 
without their being inconvenienced by it, or without even 
suspecting it. The contrary occurs in certain cases, and 
they .arc sensible to odours. 

D. Most of the somnambulists that we have seen were 
completely insensible. One might tickle their feet, nostrils, 
and the angle of the eyes by the approach of a feather, 
pinch their skin so as to produce ccchymosis, prick it 
under the nails with pins put in to a considerable depth, 
without their evincing any pain or being at all aware of it. 
In a word, we have seen one person who was insensible 
to one of the most painful operations of surgery, and whose 
countenance, pulse, or respiration, did not manifest the 
slightest emotion. 

17. Magnetism has the same intensity, it is as promptly 
felt., at the distance of six feet as of six inches, and the 
phenomena developed by it arc the same hi the two cases. 

18. The action at a distance does not seem capable of 
being exercised with success, except on individuals who 
have been already subjected to magnetism. 
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19. We have not seen that a person magnetised for 
the first time fell into a state of somnambulism; sometimes 
it was not till the eighth or tenth sitting that somnambulism 
declared itself. . 

20. We have constantly seen ordinary sleep, which is the 
repose of the organs of the senses, of the intellectual faculties, 
and otthc voluntary movements, precede and terminate the 
state of somnambulism. 

21. Whilst they are in this state of somnambulism, 
the magnetised persons we have observed retain the exer¬ 
cise of the faculties which they have whilst awake. Their 
memory even appears to be more faithful and more ex¬ 
tensive, since they remember what has passed during all 
the time, and on every occasion that they have been in the 
state of somnambulism. 

22. On their awaking they say that they have entirely 
forgotten all the circumstances connected with the state 
of somnambulism, and that they never remember them 
again. With respect to this point we can have no other 
surety than their own declarations. 

23. The muscular strength of somnambulists is some¬ 
times deadened and paralysed; at other times their move¬ 
ments arc but constrained, and somnambulists walk or 
stagger like persons intoxicated, and without avoiding, 
though sometimes carefully avoiding, the obstacles which 
they meet in going along. There are some somnambulists 
who retain intact the exercise of their powers of moving ; 
some arc seen to be even stronger and mote active than in 
the state of being awake. 

24. We have seen two somnambulists distinguish 
with their eyes shut the objects placed before them; 
they have told, without touching them, the colour and 
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value of the cards; they have read words traced with 
the hand, or some lines of books opened by mere 
chance. This phenomenon took place even when the 
opening of the eyelids was accurately closed by means of 
the fingers. 

25. We met in two somnambulists the power of fore¬ 
seeing acts of the organism more or less distant, more or less 
complicated. One of them announced several days, nay, 
several months beforehand, the day, the hour, and the 
minute when epileptic fits would come on and return; 
the other declared the time of the cure. Their pre¬ 
visions were realised with remarkable exactness. They 
seemed to us to apply only to acts or lesions of their or¬ 
ganism. 

26. We have met but one somnambulist who described 
the symptoms of the disease of three persons with whom 
she had been brought into contact. AVe instituted re¬ 
searches, however, on a considerable number. 

27. To establish with any accuracy the relations of 
magnetism to therapeutics, it would require to have its 
effects observed on a great number of individuals, and to 
have experiments made on the same patients for a consider¬ 
able time and every day. This not having been done, the 
Commission must restrict itself to saying that which it has 
seen in too small a number of cases, without pronouncing 
any thing. 

28. Some of the patients magnetised have felt no benefit; 
others have experienced a relief more or less marked, viz. 
one the suppression of habitual pains, the other the return 
of strength, a third a retardation for several months in the 
recurrence of epileptic attacks, and a fourth the complete 
cure of a severe paralysis of long standing. 
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29. Considered as an agent of physiological phenomena 
or as a therapeutical mean, magnetism must find its place in 
the cadre of medical knowledge; and, consequently, medical 
men only should practise it, or watch and superintend its 
employment, as is done in the northern countries. 

30. The Commissicni has not been able to verify, for the 
want of opportunity, other powers which magnetisers have 
declared to exist in somnambulists; but it has collected and 
communicated facts siiificiently important to induce it to 
think that the Academy shoidd efwourage the researches on 
magmtmn^ as a very curious hraneh of psychology and riatural 
history. 

The Commission having arrived at the termination of its 
labours before the closing of this Heport, asked itself whether, 
amid all the precautions with which they had surrounded 
themselves to avoid all surprise; whether with the feeling 
of constant distrust with which they had always proceeded; 
whether in the examination of the phenomena observed by 
them, they had scrupulously performed their duty ? What 
other course, said we to ourselves, could we have followed ? 
With what distrust more marked or more cautious could 
we have been influenced ? Our conscience, gentlemen, has 
answered us aloud that you could expect nothing from us 
which we have not done. Then have we been honest, 
accurate, faithful observers? It is for you who knew us 
for so many years, for you who see us constantly either in 
public life or in our frequent meetings, to answer this 
question. Your answer, gentlemen, we expect from 
the old friendship of some of you, and from tlie esteem 
of all. 

Certainly we do not presume to make you share our 
conviction regarding the reality of the phenomena observed 
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by us, and which you have neither seen, nor followed, nor 
studied with us and as we did. 

We do not, then, claim from you a blind credence in all 
that we have reported. We conceive that a considerable 
portion of these facts are so extraordinary, that you cannot 
grant it to us; probably we ourselves would presume to 
refuse you ours, if you came to announce them at this tribunal 
to us, who, like you, had neither seen, observed, nor studied 
any of them. 

All we require is, that you judge us as we should judge 
3 ’ou; that is, that you would be convinced that neither the 
love of the marvellous, nor the desire of celebrity, nor auy 
interest whatever has guided us in our labours. We were 
animated by motives of a loftier character, more worthy of 
you—by the love of science, and by the necessity of justifying 
the hopes which the Academy had entertained of our zeal 
and our devotion. 

“(Signed) Bounois de la.M oTTE,/)rc«dewt,* Fou- 
QuiEB, Gueneau de Mussy, Guebsant, 
Itard, J, J. Leroux, Marc, Tuillaye, 
llussoN, reporter'^* 

Tlio report of M. llusson produced a great impression 
on the Academy. However, if it awakened some doubts, it 
produced few convictions. No one could question the 
veracity of the commissioners, whose good faith as also their 
great knowledge were undeniable, but they were suspected 
of having been dupes. In fact there are certain unfortunate 

* MM. Doable and Magendie, not having been present at the 
experiments, did not deem it right to sign the report. 
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truths which compromise those who believe in them, and 
those especially who are so candid as to avow them publicly. 
Magnetism is among the number of these truths. But let 
inagnctisers console themseh es and take courage; posterity 
has done justice to Galileo; in their turn posterity will 
render them justice. The past answers them for the future; 
for if they open history, they will there see that at all times 
the academies were as they are at the present day, barri¬ 
caded citadels against all innovation. Truth penetrates 
them only by stratagem most freciucntly, but sometimes 
also it enters there by force, when after having successively 
attacked all understandings, it assails the walls of the 
sanctuary'by its boisterous waves, and, finally, forces them to 
crumblc- 

Ilcrc our historical notices regjirding animal magnetism 
terminate; for the acjulemical discussions of the following 
3 ’ears, the prize proposed in 1837, and Gcrardin’s lleport* 
in 1838, do not seem to us to constitute any new phases in 
this history. 

AVith respect to ourselves, our profession of faith is, that 
animal magnetism w'ill have acquired, after a little, the 
right of being enrolled among the discoveries which do most 
honour to the human mind. 

* Bnlletin de 1’Academie Koyale de Mcdecinc. Paris, 1B38, t. ii. 
p. 962. 
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or THE CAl'SES WHICH HAVE KETARDEJ) THE PROPAGATION 

OP MAGNETISM. 

There are two principal causes,—the inconstancy of 
the inaj^iietic phenomena when it is rctiuired to produce 
them before witnesses; the want of perseverance in men of 
good faith wlm wisli to convince themselves hy personal 
experiments. To this we may add that the magnetic phe¬ 
nomena rest on jiriuciples unknown, and therefore rejected 
as absurd; lastly, that tliej^ are so eccentric from every 
received idea, so extraordinary in their nature, that one 
passes for a fool, when he believes in them after having seen 
them, and for an impostor, w'hen he succeeds in making 
others sec them. With respect to me, I am persuaded that 
in stating what happened to me on this subject, I shall state 
what has hapiiened to all magnetisers, and what happens 
every day to those who do not yet believe in magnetism. 

Since 1830 I read the Instruction,Pratique of Deleuze, 
several articles inserted in the periodical publications, and 
an account of the experinjents made at the 116tcl-l)ieu in 
Paris by M. J. Dupotet. All this had amused me very much, 
but did not convince me, and all magnetizers apjiearing to 
me to be mere knaves or fools (I was explicit in my judg- 
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ments), I indulged one hundred times in very many plea¬ 
santries at their expense, for which 1 can now scarcely 
pardon myself. However, 1 tried magnetism myself; hut 
whether from want of faith or want of luirvom sympathy 
between the subjects of my experiments and myself, 1 
attained hut laughable results, so laughable that even to 
this moment 1 cannot help laughing at them us often as I 
recollect them. Subsequently (in 1834) chance threw in 
my way some serious works, which I felt myself forced to 
read attentively. The im])ression which these works made 
on me determined me to resume my experiments, and to 
follow them up as far as possible. Accordingly I set myself 
to work, but I only performed the half of that which I 
pro^vosed to do; that is, I magnetised two persons otiv,e^ of 
whom one had pandiculations after one hall-hour’s passes^ 
and the other more or loss iKjrfectly set to sleep ai’ter three 
quarters of an hour’s efforts, answered (in a very silly 
manner, I admit) the questions which I put to him. I am 
now satisfied that if I then had had the patience to recom¬ 
mence on the following day, I would have jjroduced on one 
of my subjects at least the phenomena of complete somnam¬ 
bulism ; but, whether through carelessness or presumption, 
I stopped there; and thoroughly convinced that I had 
attained the nc plus ultra that was possible in magnetism, I 
thought it right to insert the following proposition in my 
inaugural thesis:— 

“ There is something true in animal magnetism, but every 
thing that has been said of it is far from being true. Since 
ilcsmer’s time, who was nothing but a charlatan, up to our 
modern folk, among whom might be counted more than one 
Mesmer, magnetism found by turns fanatical supporters and 
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extravagant dcfamcni. But in facts appertaining to science, 
it is as dangerous to take one’s word as it is to be sceptical 
through prejudice. When litigious questions are under con¬ 
sideration, before admitting nothing or den}'ing iiotliing, it 
is necessary to experiment and to see. Now this is probably 
u hat those who have admitted and those who have denied 
every thing, have not done at all; or, what is worse, have 
done badly (T was satisfied that I did it very well). Thence 
the ridiculous character, or the absurdity of most of the 
articles signed vinf'fieU.svi in our encyclopaedias." 

In the first part of the last sentence I ob\ioiisly had in 
view' the article of M. Jlostau, on which so many persons 
had raised a hue and cry. With respect to the ahsurdihj 
alluded to, I know more than one editor of a dictionary or 
of a remcn\ who might have taken my criticism to himself. 
It is, however, but just that reparation he made to ISL 
Kostau, who has not only had the merit to ascertain the 
truth, hut w ho also had the courage to avow it, when it w'as 
still more laughed at than even at the present daj". 

^Vith respect to JM. Bouillaud’s article, Mugnviism^'^ the 
nature of this work prohil)its polemical disquisitions. 

Such, then, is the state iii which i stood in lS:J(i, after 
hai'iug mynclf cxpn'inicMed. Now, I declare it, that to lead 
me to the point where 1 now' am required a concurrence of 
circumstances w'hich can but seldom liappeii, a chance almott 
prodigious, and a perseverance wdiich probably I would not 
ha^e found in myself alone, if to encourage me in it 1 had 


Dictionnairc de Medecine et de Chirarcie Pratiques, toiu. xi. 
p. 299, et seq. 
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not had enlightened and persevering men who pointed out 
to me the route and drew me after them. 

Well, I repeat it, the obstacles which I encountered 
must have always existed and must still exist even at the 
present day for every one. However, it is a positive fact, 
that in the case of magnetism every one believes only what 
he has seen and distinctly seen; and as, according to what 
we have already said, it is often extremely difficult to see, 
wc should not be at all astonished at the almost general 
incredulity with which the accounts coming from magnetisers 
are still received in France, notwithstanding their previous 
scientific and moral characters. 

To conclude, as it is easy to avoid a rock when duly 
pointed out, and as, after all, the matter, in more respects than 
one, deserves close examination, every thing inclines us to 
think, and to hojic, that the most incrptlulovn themselves will 
not he slow in setting themselves to work, and that from 
the concurrence of so many efforts there will result in a 
little time a general, a universal faith, in a class of facts 
destined, in our opinion, to become throughout all countries 
so many popular truths. 
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CHAPTER m. 

COMUTIONS BIECKSSAHY TO THE PRODUCTION OP THE 
MAGNETIC PHENOMENA. 


WIIATEVEH be the idea formed of magnetism^ whatever 
be the theory with whioh we connect the phenomena occa¬ 
sioned by ib it appears to me that a rational deduction from 
ttiis theory is, that all men may become by turns, and 
according to the pli^ sical or moral conditions in which they 
may be placed, magnetisers and magnetised. Accordingly, 
in in’voking the analogy of pS3'chological facts and of the 
cliai'acters of anthropology which are known to ns, it is 
scarce! 3 ' to be supposed that a faculty with which any organ¬ 
isation whatsoever is endowed, may not be found, at least 
in the rudimentary state, in an analogous organisatidn. 
Only it is natural to suppose that on a considerable number 
of individuals, the magnetic influence, being exerted accord¬ 
ing to its nature and its ordinary mode, not only does not 
manifest itself in a way appreciable to the observer, but 
even escapes the perception of the very individual who is 
the object of it. I go farther; I do think.that this influence 
is constantly exerted, though in a latent way, in such a 
manner that all men, and probably all the beings of nature, 
are reciprocally and incessantly magnetised. This is far 
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fetched, I admit, and very far from bcii% susceptible of 
rigorous demonstration; but after all, if this law were to 
become one day an axiom of physiology, should it astonish 
IIS more than the phenomena of weight, gravitation, &c. ? 
Certainly not; and I would not by any means be astonished 
at ascertaining that this magic power, which some men 
exercise on their like, is neither more nor less than a 
magnetic power. Plato has told us that Aristides made great 
progress in the study of philosophy from the mere fact of 
inhabiting the same house as Socrates. But the reflections 
which might be made on this subject would astound our 
readers by their strangeness, and could be well understood 
only by magnetisers. Let us leave the thing to time, and 
those reveries which Voltaire would have ridiculed wdll 
probably one day become the basis of a grand system of 
anthropology. This, how^ever, is not the place to developc 
at full length hopes which too many pei*soria would still 
consider extravagant; besides, it is a practical book that we 
have undertaken to write. 

Who are the subjects who, by reason of their sex, 
their age, their temperament, &c., are most susceptible of 
the magnetic action ? These are the questions to he 
solved, and certainly we may affirm that the facts of which 
science is now in possession arc sufficiently numerous to 
constitute the elements of a conclusive statistical detail. 
Our own experience, joined to that of industrious and cre¬ 
dible men, will then furnish us with the general principles 
which it is important to establish. 
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§ 1. Of Sex. 

Women, generally speaking, are incomparably more 
susceptible of the magnetic influence than men. This may 
be easily conceived if we admit, what is certainly true, that 
the magnetic impressionability is but, as one might say, a 
negative quality, which has a tendency to render the soul 
and the entire organisation passive and subjected to an 
external power. Every thing, in the case of women, seems 
to draw them naturally to this sort of dependence, which, in 
their normal .state, constitutes in most of them one of the 
prominent traits of their organism and habits. Almost all 
of them actually feel the necessity of submitting to this 
dependence, when it is not carried to a painful servility. 
Dominion (with some few exceptions, which resemble ano¬ 
malies) would be above their powers, and, by their own 
acknowledgment, contrary to their instincts. To this we 
may add, that if certain propensities of the soul are by 
nature suited to favour the reception of the magnetic action, 
women are endowed with these propensities much more than 
we are. Thus they have more sensibility, more tendency to 
the marvellous, more veneration, less energy, less pride, 
and, in consequence of all these circumstances, a livelier 
faith, which constitutes, as we shall have occasion to remark 
presently, one of the most necessary conditions to the 
production of magnetic phenomena. Men; in general, do 
not believe without difficulty; and, when they have been 
brought to believe, I say not merely matters the most 
reasonable, but the most unquestionable, they often have 
the unpardonable weakness to blush at their belief. This 
is the reason why men dispute religion whilst women prac- 
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tisG it;—a circumstance owing, no doubt, to this, that the 
latter can only feel without reasoning, whilst some men, 
who very often are incapable of either the one or the other, 
reason and do not believe. But all these considerations 
might be summed up in one word: women are weaker, 
more delicate, more impressionable than men; which signi¬ 
fies merely, that, with respect to us, the nervous system in 
them is the predominant system. This is the true cause— 
the evident, palpable, anatomical cause of their magnetic 
susceptibility; and the enemies of the truth which w c have 
taken bn us to disseminate, would be wanting in honesty if 
they affected to attribute solely to weakness of mind in 
women the prodigious phenomena which are daily de¬ 
veloped in a great number of them. Many men may be 
magnetised, and have been so; but most of them, it should 
be remarked, very much resembled women in the weakness 
and delicacy of their organisation; or they happened to be 
placed in physiological conditions, which deprived them for 
a time of the prerogatives of their sex. 

§ II. Of Age. 

I have magnetised a great many children from the age of six 
months to five years, and I must own that, except with some 
weak, puny children, I never succeeded. And this I can easily 
account for. ladependently of the circumstance of children 
being distracted, inattentive, and impatient, their nervous sys¬ 
tem, imbedded in the abundant fat which gives a roundness to 
their forms, has certainly not yet acquired all the suscepti¬ 
bility which it is to have. It is plain that we are here 
considering children in a good state of health; for eveiy 
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one knows that disease may modify ad infodium the organic 
condition of which I speak. However, it appears to me from 
my own experience, and the small number of cases to be found 
in books, that it is in general difficult completely to mag¬ 
netise a veiy young child, even when it is ill;—witness the 
following fact related in M. Uusson*s Ueport “ A child, 
twenty-eight months old, affected with epileptic Jits, was 
magnetised at M. Bourdois’ by M. Foissac, the 6th of Octo¬ 
ber, 1827. Almost immediately after the commencement of 
the passes, the child rubbed its eyes, inclined its head to one 
side, rested it on one of the cushions of the couch on which 
it had been plaa'd, it yawned, became restless, scratched its 
head and cars, seemed to struggle against the sleep which 
appeared disj[)oscd to attack it, and soon recovered itself. It 
felt a desire to pass its urine, and, after satisfying it, it was 
again magnetised for some moments; but the sommUiwe 
not being as marked at this time us on the former occasioH, 
the experiment was discontinued.” We find that this 
little boy was afterwards put into a state of somnambulism 
by M, Foissac. Still it is evident that children do not yield 
to the magnetic action in the direct ratio of their state of 
weakness. 

Old men, also, may be magnetised. But the experiments 
made on them are few in number; and, for my own part, I 
can only cite a single instance known to myself. The indi¬ 
vidual on whom 1 operated was seventy-^o years of age; 
he was tall, of a well-marked, nervous temperament, of a 
mild character of mind, but tickle and sensitive. At length 
he was attacked with gravel, and also^with incontinence of 
urine, of which it was very difficult to ascertain the cause. 
The most remarkable result of our Irst sittings, was the 
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sudden and perfectly unusual manifestation of a sort of 
convulnve cough, which gave rise on the second day to a 
slight spitting of blood. At length, on the fifth day (each 
sitting lasted for half-an-bour), Courtois (that was his 
name) fell asleep, and spoke to me daring his sleep. But 
his words. were confused, embarrassed, ^almost devoid of 
meaning, and oftentimes bore no relation to my questions. 
On the following days I was not more successful, and, after 
eight or nine days of unavailing attempts, I gave up con¬ 
tinuing an experiment which appeared totally devoid of 
utility either to myself or my patient. 

The first approach of youth and adolescence appear to 
me, then, to be the periods of life at which magnetism 
succeeds best; but it is chiefly at the beginning and during 
the first pen^ods of puberty, that young girls are most 
susceptible of its action. However, I here give my readers 
a useful advice suggested to me by experience. To magne¬ 
tise a girl fourteen or fifteen years old, who secs her menses 
for the first time, is by no means devoid of danger. Differ¬ 
ent cerebral or nervous sjTnptoms, which I witnessed under 
such circumstances, awaken my reflection, and have taught 
me to my cost that there might be cases, very rare to be sure, 
in which it was right to be circumspect in the iiraclice of 
magnetism. I must state, however, that the cases to which 
1 allude were not attended with any absolutely fatal conse¬ 
quences. But it% not the less annoying to a medical man 
to have himself occasioned a delirium of several days’ stand¬ 
ing, nor less annoyance, perhaps, not to have foreseen it. 
Some recent cases 1 have met dispose me to think that 
women on the point of attaining the critical period are 
circumstanced in a similar manner with young girls who 

V 
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have just menstruated. Nor is there anj- thing at all 
astonishing in that, as the appearance, as also the cessation 
of the menses, really constitute two morbid states, which, 
without taking into account the other points of analogy 
between them, evidently approximate one another by the 
extraordinary influence which they exercise on tl^ ner\'ous 
system in general, and on the brain in particular. 


§ III. Of the Temperament 

Hitherto, in the case of magnetism, the chief difficulty is 
when it becomes necessary to solve a geaeral question, and 
to establish its solution into a principle. Certain it is, that 
persons of a nervous temperament are, in general, those who 
appear most sensible to the action of the passes,; but som¬ 
nambulism is not always the consequence of this sensibility. 
Probably, too, and 1 would almost venture to say so, there 
might exist an obstacle to somnambulism in excessive sensi¬ 
bility. All the efforts of the magnetiser then terminate 
merely in producing a very extraordinary state, difficult to 
be described, because the signs of it are very variable, and 
the constant character of which consists solely in a great 
moral and physical exaltation. I have seen persons in this 
state feel and comprehend, as well as lucid somnambulists, 
all the shades of my will. Some even appeared endowed 
mth a sort of second sight, which made 4;hcm speak with 
assurance regarding the causes and nature of the diseases 
under which they were labouring, and predict, without 
error, the termination of these diseases. >^But it will be said, 
were they not true somnambulists?—Probably. But they 
did not exhibit any of those pathognomonic traits of the 
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magnetic sleep, such as insensibility, forgetfulness on awak¬ 
ing, &c. 

To recapitulate. I have observed perfect or complete 
somnambulism—1, In very nervous persons; 2, In others 
who were but moderately so; 3, Lastly, in others, who 
stated that they were not at all so, and presented, in fact, all 
the signs of a lymphatic, or even a scrofulous constitution. 
1 shall add, moreover (and the remark is important), that 
certain traits of resemblance bring close to each other tlie 
phenomena produced in persons of similar temperaments, so 
that, with a larger number of facts, we shall probably 
succeed in establishing the relation which exists between 
such a temperament and such a group of phenomena. 


§ IV. Of the Physiolbgtcal State. 

It is chiefly in emaciated persons enfeebled by some 
chronic disease that it is easy to produce magnetic pheno¬ 
mena. But we should deceive ourselves very much indeed, 
were we to suppose that it is only invalids or convalescents 
that were capable of presenting these phenomena. Nume¬ 
rous cases prove even that a state of absolute health is not 
an insurmountable obstacle to the production of artificial 
somnambulism. 

But a fact which is no less certain is, that a tedious 
disease, or even an acute disease of a nervous or debilitating 
nature, may render a person magnctisable who previously 
would have appeared not to be at all so. I tried several 

times, but ineflectually, to magnetise Miss Julia *S- ^ & 

young "^rson twenty-two years of age, of a lymphatico- 
sanguineous temperament, and in excellent health, when, in 
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the month of March 1839, this lady had an attack of mu¬ 
cous fever, which, after it had pi)t on for some days well- 
marked typhoid characters, soon improved under the use of 
active purgatives. Eight or ten days after the onset of her 
disease, she might be considered as convalescent. Still she 
had not yet recovered her strength. It was then, at her 
own request (for my grimaces^ she said, amused her very 
much), 1 magnetised her in the presence of her mother and 
two of her friends. But, this day, the young lady gave 
over her pleasantries; for, after continuing the passes for 
ten or twelve minutes at the very most, she yawned, sighed, 
shook on her chair, then fell asleep, to the great admiration 
of those present. She then fell into a state of complete 
somnambulism, during which she spoke very seriously of 
magnetism. 

In this fact there is nothing at all extraordinary; and 
certainly it would not be difficult to collect a great number 
of similar cases. The explanation which might be given of 
it is extremely simple. Neither the fever, nor the purga¬ 
tives, in fact, had caused the young lady to acquire a new 
faculty. But the painful excitation of her nervous system 
for eight days of suffering had increased her impression¬ 
ability. So much for the physique. AVhilst the disease, by 
wasting her energy, had deprived her of her power of re¬ 
sistance. So far for the pioral. All this falls under the 
cognisance of the senses. We shall sum up then and say— 
that it is not indispensahls to be sick iti order to be magnetised 
with success ,* hit that diseases, especicMy nervous diseases, 
such as hysteria, epUepsy, Sfc., very much favour the power of 
the magneUc action. 
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§ V. Moral Conditions. 

No one will doubt that the intellectual disposition wdth 
which an individual submits to an expeiiment must have a 
considerable share in the result of such experiment. I know' 
full well that it is often very difficult—even impossible, for 
the experimenter to appreciate this disposition; but it is liis 
duty, if he wish to succeed, to endeavour to discover it, and 
even to modify it, if it is adverse to bun, by reason and 
proper address. If there are certain suspicious minds which 
it is not easy to inspire with confidence, there are others 
which readily yield to the proofs offered by a man of 
honour. Here success may depend on a something iin{)er- 
ceptible, and nothing should be neglected if we are anxious 
to succeed. It is then, to say the least, useful, wdien we are 
about to magnetise a person who is a stranger to the science, 
to explain ourselves clearly, seriously, and, above all, kindly, 
on w'hat we propose to do. 

There sometimes exists betw'cen the magnetiser and the 
individual who submits himself to him, a certain moral 
antipathy which nothing can disMpatc. This circumstance 
is unfavourable. 1 think it even an insurmountable obsta¬ 
cle, when the feeling of aversion of which wc speak is prin¬ 
cipally felt by him or her whom we intend to magnetise. 
Still this sort of moral repulsion may, to -a certain point, be 
compensated by great disproportion in the physical strength, 
and in the wdl between the tw'o parties. Chance has given 
me an opportunity of witnessing such circumstances. I 
have seen, for instance, a young lady submit through polite¬ 
ness to the passes of a physician, for whom she felt involun- 
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tarily an extreme dislike. Sleep was produced, but it was 
disturbed, painful; and the lucid state, which is generally 
very remarkable in a young somnambulist, was altogether 
absent on that day, to the great disappointment of the 
bystanders. 


§ VI. Phrenological Conditions. 

The relative sizes of the cerebral masses, and of the 
nervous centres in general, perform an important part here 
also. But we dare not yet venture ourselves on the un- 
stai)le soil of phrenology, and establish a science which is 
only in its birth on the too uncertain data of a science of 
yesterday. 


§ VII. Of Places^ Witnesses^ 

How could one imagine a serious cxjicriment performed 
amid the tumultuous bustle of a room, for instance, in the 
midst of witnesses who are either noisy or distracted, or 
unfavourably disposed, or merely incredulous? Explain as 
we may the reciprocal transmission, if not of ideas, at least 
of the moral dispositions, certain it is this transmission is 
effected. In all associations, whatever Ixi their end, there 
always arrives a moment, if they continue for any time, 
when a sort of indefinable equilibrium is established between 
all the thoughts of those who compose them, so that one 
uniform shade of joy or of pleasure, of gaiety or sadness, 
extends over all the countenances of the' party, and is 
diffused throughout the apartment as a common atmosphere. 
Let a magnetic cxpeiment take place in such an assembly, 
will not the reciprocal influences of the two organisms 
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which are about to be brought into connexion with each 
other, be crossed in every direction by the external influ¬ 
ences ? All this is abstract. That may be; yet we cannot 
deny that it is so, since nothing proves to us the contrary. 
Let us explain the fact as we may, the fact exists. Magnetic 
experiments scarcely ever succeed before numerous wit¬ 
nesses. 

It is necessary, then, to conduct the process in quiet, as 
far as is possible in solitude, and in places which inspire the 
soul with neither emotion nor constraint, and where there 
is nothing to captivate the attention too much. With 
respect to witnesses, let the number be limited as far as 
circumstances or propriety will warrant. Let us strive, 
above all things, to have them kindly disposed. But again, 
what necessity for witnesses, if magnetism be practised only 
as an act of charity and philanthropy ? 
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OLASSirrCATION AND DNSCEIPTION OF THE MAGNETIC 

THKNOMENA. 

This chapter being one of the most important in the 
entire book, we shall devote all our attention to the com¬ 
position of it. 'Whilst we shall avail ourselves of the 
assistance of the writings of our predecessors to complete 
the details^ we shall give as certain only that which we have 
ourselves observed, and we^ pledge ourselves to be faithful 
and scrupulous in the recital of our observations. It is 
chiefly when one treats of a new subject, and of extraor- 
dinar}'' facts, that it behoves the writer to be strict, to 
imagine nothing, and to present the truth quite naked, in 
its true form and true aspect, without altering it by a single 
inaccurate or false expression. As for me, whatever be the 
marvellous nature of the facts which 1 shall recount, I shall 
never be ashamed to assert them when I am convinced of 
their existence; and there is but one means of being con¬ 
vinced of them, and that is to have seen them. 

Further, I set out with renouncing eveiy sort of dog¬ 
matical interpretation, because in the ca«e of magnetism no 
theory appears to me possible as yet. tThis theory, more¬ 
over, if one went about establishing iH, would, probably, 
upset all our physiological ideas, and almost the entire of 
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physiology would have to he commenced de novo. The 
mischief would not be great, I know, if most of the princi¬ 
ples of this science are erroneous; but still it is dangerous to 
substitute for useful errors an error which, for the present, 
might run the risk of being of no advantage. It might 
happen, moreover, that the magnetic facts, instead of being 
contradictory of those admitted and described by physio¬ 
logists were merely and simply facts of a new kind. By 
way of an example, vision by the closed eyelids, or even by 
the occiput, does not necessarily invalidate our theory of 
optics; but one may suppose, that besides vision by means 
of the eye, there may be another kind of vision, the 
mechanism of which we do not yet understand. Socrates 
used to say to his disciples, “ Every thing that has been 
taught me, all the human sciences which I have studied, all 
the researches which I have made regarding the beginning 
and essence of things, have only served to make me know 
that I know nothing.” 

The magnetic phenomena present in their developement 
four different phases, viz. 1. the precursory signs of sleep ; 
2. sleep; 8. somnambulism; 4. awaking. In order to pro¬ 
ceed methodically, therefore, we intend to devote to each of 
these phases one of the chief divisions of this chapter. 


§ I. Precursory Signs of Sleej), 

Grenerally speaking, they are very complex and very 
difficult of description. Varying ad infinitum^ accorditig to 
the different individuals, they depend not onljLun the con¬ 
stitution of the latter, but also on the kind of disposition 
in which they happen to be, the circumstances in which 
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they are placed, the Avitnesses who observe them; lastly, 
they depend on the constitution, on the magnetic power, on 
the process employed, and on the mental character of the 
magnetiser. A young somnambulist of my acquaintance, 
when magnetised successively by four persons, went Asleep 
four times after a different manner. However, the general 
traits most conmionly observctl are as follow:— 

a. The head becomes heavy; but this needs explanation. 
We do not here mean merely that dulness of thought which 
characterises slight cerebral congestion, such as that which 
might be occasioned by the application of a hot body to the 
forehead; we mean, in this place, a peculiar sensation which 
it is not easy to understand when one has not hhnself 
experienced it. It seems that the hand of the magnetiser 
rests immediately on the apex and lateral regions of the 
head by pressing an clastic body on these regions, which 
become, at the same time, the seat of a keen sensation 
of heat or cool (which is more uncommon), the hand which 
approaches it being neither hot nor cold. 

h. A sensation, similar to that we have been describing, 
is felt in the epigastrium when the magnetiser touches 
it, and traverses the course of the nerves when the passes 
are made over the extremities. Sometimes, in very nervous 
individuals, it is a well-marked pricking sensation, that is 
felt even to the ends of the fingers or toes, and agitates the 
entire limb by a slight convulsive tremor. 

c. The eyelids undergo a peculiar twinkling, which 
becomes more and more marked, according as the operation 
a(^ance6; b^ore they close definitively, their orbicular 
muscle contracts strongly several times, as happens when 
vision is fatigued by long-continued contemplation, or the 

E « 
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nght of a luminous object. The tears, also, seem to 
moisten them more copiously than in the ordinary state.* 

d. The globe of the eye, at the approach of sleep, 
performs several rotatory movements, after which it be- 
cometf convulsed towards the roof of the orbit, and 
much more rarely towards its inferior wall. This sign is 
not constant, and it happens at times—one might say, 
indeed, rather frequently—that the eye remains fixed; but 
then the pupil dilates, which gives a degree of vagueness 
and diilncss to the look. Lastly, there is sometimes 
strabismus. 

e. The spasmodic contraction of the muscles of the face 
in some individuals impresses on the physiognomy an inde¬ 
finable stamp; whilst the convulsive trembling of the 
masseterf which comes on at intervals in other individuals, 
causes the dental arches to chatter one against the other 
with incredible rapidity. 

/. The functions of the stomach undergo a temporary, 
but very manifest, disturbance rather frequently. 

g. The pulse is sometimes retarded, sometimes accelerated, 
without its being possible to determine the circumstances 
which occasion either the one or the other of these two 
opposite symptoms, but almost always there is an increase of 
heat in the skin. 

h. The respiration, at first evidently retarded, then 
becomes sighing and panting. The chest is, as it were, 
compressed by a physical force; and I have seen sometimes 
a painful stitch suddenly develope itself in the substernal 
region, and continue till sleep occurred. Then we have 


* Magnetism seems to stimulate all the secretions. 
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frequent, prolonged, irresistible yawnings, general uneasi¬ 
ness, a nervous cough, and occasionally hiccup; but it » 
chiefly on awaking that I have had the opportunity of 
observing these two last characters, which are, indeed, very 
far from being frequent 

t. What is less uncommon, is a sort of hilarity without 
any motive, an eccentric hilarity, oftentimes very pleasant, 
and which ceases not till sleep comes on. 

k. Lastly, the entire body may be seized with violent 
convulsions, those convulsions which constituted the cmis 
of Mesmer, but which nowadays are scarcely any more than 
the result of accidental circumstances, apparent or not for 
the observer. There is nothing more common, on the 
contrary, than a species of subsultus, which might be taken 
for the sudden effects of electric discharges. The slightest 
agitation existing previous to the operation scarcely ever 
fiiils to produce it. 

It may happen that all these precursors exist simul¬ 
taneously on the same individual, and at the same sitting; 
such, however, is not the usual occurrence. An observation 
of some importance is that they arc, in general, so much the 
more marked as the subject operated on is less accustomed 

to magnetism. Madame II-,* whilst I am magnetising 

her, converses atid jokes with me, without the least emotion, 
up to the moment when sleep comes abruptly to close her 
eyelid, and from the first second this sleep is a perfect 
somnambulism. 

The manner in which Paul Villagrand fell asleep, 

* I shall often have occasion to mention this young lady: she is 
the most remarkable somnambulist 1 have seen. 
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one of the individuals submitted to the examination of 
Monsieurs the Commissioners of 1826, is one of the most 
remarkable. We shall borrow the account of it from M. 
Foissac:— 

“ In all the works on magnetism we find no instance of 
the effects which Paul expeiienced before entering ii.wO 
somnambulism. The first passes at first excited his hilarity, 
but at the end of two minutes his countenance became 
serious and expressive of astonishment. The entire body 
was agitated with partial or general shocks, resembling 
those occasioned by the action of electricity. The eyelids 

were raised and depressed, following the direction of my 

• 

fingers with mechanical precision; presently the entire head 
participated in this movement. If I moved away, he ad¬ 
vanced, as if attracted by the magnet; if my hand stopped 
at the distance of some inches from his eyes, he drew back 
his head with a frightened air; if J made passes with both 
hands, he then carried his eyes rapidly from one to the 
other: presently he grasped one, pinched my fingers se¬ 
verely, and let them go almost immediately to follow the 
movements of the other. Sometimes he jiut forward his 
face toward my hand, and yet seemed afraid to touch it; 
he smelled it, suddenly he opened his mouth to seize it, 
but his lips scarcely grazed it, when he drew back with 
fright. 

“ At the Charity we often endeavoured to prevail on 
him to keep himself quiet during the magnetic operation. 
We placed a watch before him, requesting him to apprise us 
when the third minute had elapsed; he promised to do so, 
and fixed his eyes upon the watch. During the first minute 
he remained quiet, but at the second, his eyes passed rapidly 
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from the watch to my fingers, and from the latter to the 
watch; at length, at the third minute, after useless efforts, 
he seemed to lose his memory and will, and confined his 
attention to my hand. It was in yain wc reminded him of 
his promise, pinched him, pulled him by the hair; he was 
insensible to every thing. If 1 spoke to him, he repeated 
the lost word of my sentence, like a faithfiil echo, with 
different and very strange inflexions of the voice; hut, 
according as sleep laid hold of him, he pronounced this word 
lower and less distinct!}', and at length hh lips, no longer 
able to emit sounds, still made a movement to articulate the 
first syllabic. When I wislied to put a stop to this amusing 
pantomime, all 1 had to do was to place one hand on the 
epigastrium of my patient; he immediately let the head 
fall, and soon after drew a long sigh, which was the pre¬ 
cursory sign of somnambulism. If I then asked him what 
somuainbnlism made him feel, his answer was that he first 
saw my fingers multiplied, luminous, and becoming elon¬ 
gated sometimes, so as to make him think that they were 
going to put out his eyes,—that then his ideas were becom¬ 
ing obscured,—that his vision was entirely dimmed, and 
that he was under the sway of a true fascination. On 
awaking, all tlicse circumstances were effaced from his 
memor}'; he answered our questions naturally, and thought 
he had complied with our injunction to keep quiet.” 

I own I never observed any thing similar to that which 
has been just read; but though the fact reported by 
M. Foissac appears to me to be one of the most curious, X 
might produce some which, probably, possess no less in¬ 
terest. In fact, as I have already remarked at the com¬ 
mencement of this chapter, nothing is more varied than the 
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precursory signs of the magnetic sleep; and to give a com¬ 
plete idea of them, it would be necessary to give almost as 
.many descriptions as we have magnetised persons. With 
respect to the moral part of the question, it is to be pre¬ 
sumed that all the individuals, in these circumstances, 
undergo the graduated modifications produced by natural 
somnolence; that is to say, that the soul retires gradually 
into itself, according as the senses suspend their functions, 
until, at length, thought, completely deprived of external 
excitations, no longer lives except by its internal power; 
for sleep is a life of intuition, when it is still a life. 

Before we terminate what relates to the precursoiy 
signs of magnetic sleep, we shall sum up in a few words all 
that is practical in the preceding pages. Thus we may say,— 

1. That these signs have nothing constant in them. 

2. That they arc so much the more marked, as the 
individual on whom the experiment is made has not yet been 
magnetised, or has been so but a few times, or else has 
never been so by the present magnetiser; and according as 
he presents, voluntarily, a moral resistance,—according as 
there enters more of energy than of kindliness into the act 
of the magnetiser.* 

3. Lastly, that the duration of these precursors, which 
manifest themselves only by one half, or do not manifest 
themselves at all, in individuals refractory to magnetism, is 
subordinate, as may be readily conjectured, to the presence 
or absence of the different conditions which we have noticed 
in the preceding chapter, as favouring the magnetic action. 

* By energy is meant toill. The following chapters will render 
the meaning of the passage more intelligible. 
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§ H. Of the Magnetic Sleep. 

Men, in general, seek rest only when they feel the 
necessity of it; and as they take this rest at certain and 
determined hours, the consequence is that their daily sleep, 
even when it is not with them an actual want, still ^mes to 
be an habitual act, which the very nature of their-organisa¬ 
tion drives them irresistibly to perform. But suppose that, 
in the bustle of his active life, a man were to be taken 
by surprise, just at the moment when he is chiefly ac¬ 
customed to exercise his mind or his body, and suppose 
that, by some means or other, he came to be plunged sud¬ 
denly into sleep, is it to be considered that this impromptu 
sleep is, with respect to the man in question, the analogue of 
that reparative repose, which comes every day at equal 
intervals to refresh his thoughts and his senses ? Certainly 
not; l)ecause in forcing nature we make her deviate from 
her laws; and such is precisely the case with magnetic 
sleep. Further, this species of sleep (which we do not 
by any means pretend to explain), if somnambulism be not 
included under it, constitutes, strictly speaking, but a very 
limited, and often even an inappreciable time, with respect 
to its duration, in the group and succession of the magnetic 
phenomena. Let an individual be magnetised; you think 
him asleep, and yet the mere contact of your hand will 
make him open his eyes; whence it might be inferred that 
he was not asleep. But he is not aroused'hy touching him. 
Speak to him, then he will answer you, for he is in a state 
of somnambulism.* 

* This passage is, probably, too explicit; for,' in certain cases, a 
profound sleep is really observed without somnantbulism. 
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§ lU. Of Somnambulism. 

Somnambulism is a very extraordinary state, and, even 
up to the present time, but very little studied. Depending 
on external drcumstances (the magnetic passes), or on 
internal conditions which escape our means of investigation, 
it presents itself to us under two principal forms, which 
we shall endeavour to describe. The first of these forms is 
somnambulism properly so called, and the second lucid 
somnambulism. 

Of Somnambulism properly so coMed, 

If a man found himself at birth bereft of eveiy species of 
senses, whether external or internal, that is to say, if there 
existed a man, who could live without vision, without hear¬ 
ing, without smell, without sensitive organs, and even 
without the least perception of what was passing in him, 
I maintain that, unless we admit divine revelation, it would 
be absolutely impossible that this man should have one 
single idea. This picture is, in my opinion, that of pro¬ 
found sleep, during which a separation almost complete, but 
one perfectly inexplicable, is established between the sold 
and the organs. 

If, on the contrary, we suppose that the man in question 
perceives merely the physiological acts of his internal life, 
this man will have a sensation, and so far an idea, that of 
his own existence. Further, it is very probable that, in this 
case, this single idea would become developed and perfected 
beyond eveiy thing that we can imagine, for this veiy 
reason, that it would be to itself alone the incessant element 
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of an entire life of sensation and reflection. This is 
precisely the intuition of isolated^ and not liicid somnam¬ 
bulists. 

Let us now suppose the existence of one of the senses 
of the life of relation, but of one only,—of hearing, for 
instance, joined*to the normal exercise of setae only of the 
instinctive or intellectual faculties, or else to the incomplete 
exercise of all the faculties; the thought thenceforward 
becomes complicated, since it may ibed itself on multiplied 
and varied sensations; and if the will succeeds in trans¬ 
mitting itself to the organs of voices,4^his is somnibquy; or 
if the will reacts on the muscles of locomotion, this is true 
somnambulism with perception of sounds. 

This being supposed, it is clear that somnambulism will 
approach real life so much the more, according as there will 
be more of the senses and more of the faculties awakened. 
But let US also observe, that the more complete the less 
perfect will it be, for this reason, that in consequence of a 
system of compensation inherent in our nature, our sensa¬ 
tions lose in their perfection by becoming multiplied. 

What has been just now said seems capable of being 
applied exactly to all species of somnambulism; and I cannot 
understand why authors endowed with good sense and a 
spirit of observation have taken it into their heads to make 
of natural somnambulism and of magnetic somnambulism 
two entities absolutely diifercnt. There is one circumstance 
which may probably justify them, namely, the permanence 
of the nervous or magnetic relation, as it k called by some, 
—in a word, of that sort of organic association which, in a 
considerable number of cases, seems to pkee the magnetic 
somnambulist in explicit dependence on his magnetiser. But 
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what will then he said of somnambulists who go to sleep by 
magnetising themselves ? 

Now that we have established some general principles 
in a summary way, which we shall discuss more at length 
some other time in a special work, we shall proceed to the 
Nexomination of the phenomena of somnambulism by studying 
in succession the intellectual and sensitive apparatuses in the 
somnambulists who have been observed up to the present 
time. 


§ V. Intelligence and Mored Facfdties. 

These faculties are subordinate to two principal con¬ 
ditions : the first is their normal state during the time of 
being awake; the second, the degree of somnambulism in 
which the individuals magnetised are placed. At the first 
experiments the intelligence is usually confused, and the 
individuals, whilst expressing true ideas, cannot arrange 
those ideas, and are almost always incapable of forming or 
of comprehending a consecutive reasoning. And when 
there exists an absolute stupefaction of all the external 
senses, so that it is possible only for the maguctiser to make 
himself understood by the somnambulist, the latter is 
taciturn, and scarcely speaks, except- to answer the questions 
which the former puts to him. However, as he sometimes 
feels admirably well that which is passing within him, he 
reflects on this sensation; and it frequently happens that he 
expresses quite aloud the astonishment he experiences from 
it. The memory also is in him one of the‘first faculties 
whose existence can be ascertained. From the beginning, 
most somnambulists recollect with astonishing precision all 
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the events which have occurred to them; sometimes, too, 
from so long a date back, that they had absolutely lost the 
recollection of them during the state of being awake; but 
their most evident tendency then is to speak of and interest 
themselves about those things only which concern them¬ 
selves personally. Their health chiefly, even when the 
experiment is made on perfectly healthy persons, engages 
their attention to an extraordinary degree; accordingly, the 
first question which a kind magnetiscr addresses to his 
somnambulist should have reference to his health. 

At a later period, though the isolation may continue, the 
intelligence becomes developed, and we soon arrive at that 
point where all the faculties of the soul present a most 
remarkable exaltation. We may satisfy ourselves of this by 
addressing ourselves to each of these faculties separately. 
It is the memory which has become extraordinary, the 
sensibility which is exquisite, self-love, vanity, &c., which 
are set agoing on the least occasion given to them. It should 
be observed, however, that I am speaking here only of those 
soiimambulists who have been a long time accustomed to 
magnetism. 

A remarkable faculty also developed by somnambulism 
is the appreciation of time. A somnambulist has no occasion 
to be hwid to indicate the hour pointed out by a watch 
which goes well. 

1 had one day magnetised a young lady in the Hue 
Saint-Dominique, and 1 asked her what hour it was. 

“ Three-quarters past four,’’ was her answer. 

I pulled out my watch, and that was the precise time. 

“ Ton have then seen the hour on my watch, madame ?” 
“ No, sir;* 
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“ Where then have you seen it ?” 

“ I have seen it nowhere.” 

“ Then how do you know ?” 

“ I know it.” 

“ But again P” 

“ I feel it.” 

I repeated this experiment one hundred times on other 
individuals. 

Very frequent experiments ultimately give to somnam¬ 
bulism the most perfect resemblance to the state of being 
awake. 

Madame Hortense ***, during her sleep, reasons and 
converses with me on the most refined metaphysical sub¬ 
jects; she often puzzles me by the quickness of her repar¬ 
tees and the subtility of her arguments. Her language is 
brilliant, easy, often metaphorical, and sometimes pictu¬ 
resque, but still, for all that, true. Madame Hortense *** 
is, no doubt, a person of sense and mind; but she is far,*infi- 
nitely far, from having in her habitual state that facility of 
thought and of expression which the magnetic sleep confers 
on her. 

It is well known that La Fontaine wrote during sleep 
his fable of the Two Pigeons^ a delicious poesy, wherein the 
two predominant faculties of our great fabulist, candour 
and sensibility, are so beautifully reflected. 

The instincts, such as hunger, thirst, the affections, &c., 
are also felt by somnambulists, and there arc certain ques¬ 
tions on which it would be inconvenient, not to say immoral, 
to put their frankness to the proof. We may say, however, 
that after a small number of sittings, provided they possess 
the habits conferred by a good education, they soon sub- 
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stitute during their sleep the sentiments of decorum and 
propriety for the sometimes brutal suggestions of nature. 
This sentiment may be carried in them even to excess. 
Some remarks of a purely medical nature have brought 
some severe reprimands from a young lady, at which the 
bystanders smiled. 

Perhaps we should here mention some of the faculties 
which, though much more evident during lucid sleep, exist, 
however, likewise in ordinary somnambulism; but to avoid 
tiresome repetitions, we refer our readers to the following 
paragraphs, and pass on to the consideration of the pheno¬ 
mena of the life of relation. 

§ VI. Of Isolatim. 

We have already expressed metaphorically, and yet verj’* 
exactly, what is to be understood by this term. In the 
sense in which we employ it, it signifies the complete 
suspension of the functions of relation, that is to say, the 
absolute stupefaction of the external senses, so that the 
somnambulist no longer perceives any other sensations save 
those vrhich come to him directly from his magneti^er. 
Thus:— 

a. The eyes are shut ,* but when we succeed in opening 
the eyelids mechanically, a thing which is not accomplished 
without difficulty, the somnambulist does not see. It is so 
easy tQ convince one's self of this fact, that it is not at all 
necessary to cite cases in its support. The eye, in this case, 
is dull, without expression, and convulsed towards one of 
the walls oi the orbit, usually towards the upper. 

h. Somnambulists do not hear, or at least they only 
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hear the worc^ addressed to them by their magnetiser. A 
long time before the experiments instituted in 1820, at the 
Hotel Dicu in Paris, there was no uncertainty on this subject 
in the minds of magnetisers; but the testimonies of men so 
well known as MM. Husson, Becamier, &c., should not 
now leave a doubt in the mind of any person. It is not 
easy to play the deaf man, especially with medical men. On 
the other hand, the ear of somnambulists acquires, in respect 
to the voice of the person who magnetises them, an unusual 
and sometimes an extreme delicacy. I shall mention an 
Instance. In the month of March 1840,1 magnetised, in the 
presence of a considerable number of persons, a young girl, 
Adclc Defossey, on whom I hfwl already attempted several 
experiments. This young girl, whosfi health was very 
fragile, and her intellect still more meagre, was asleep at the 
end of ten or twelve minutes, fell immediately into som¬ 
nambulism and into perfect isolation. The day of which I 
speak, in consequence, no doubt, of the many witnesses I had 
assembled together, T employed a little more time than 
usual in putting her to sleep; but at length her eyelid 
became heavy and closed; she drew a deep sigh, her head 
fell on her chest, and 1 thought I could question her. 

“ Are you asleep, AdMe ?” 

« Yes, sir." * 

“ Who put you to sleep ?” 

“You did.” 

“ Has your being put to sleep occasioned you pleasure ?” 

“ It gives me no pain.” 

* It is to be remarked, that all somnambulists are not conscious 
of their State; and that several, especially at the first experiments, 
are very far from thinking that they are asleep. 
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One of the bystanders having made a humorous remark 
quite close to her, I continued: 

“ Do you hear, Adele ?” 

“What?” 

“ What has been just spoken ?” 

“ I heard nothing.” 

“ Yet some one has spoken; we are not alone here.” 

“ I know it well.” 

“ Do you know these gentlemen ?” 

“ I do not see them.” 

“ Tint have you seen them ?” 

“ Yes, hut I no longer see them.” 

“ Do you see me ?” 

Ad(dc hesitated, and at length answered, “ No, sir.” 

At this moment, one of my friends, who had inflated a 
paper bag by long blowing into it, caused it to produce an 
exceedingly loud noise, by striking it violently on his hand. 
Adele did not make the slightest movement, and her coun> 
tenance did not indicate the least emotion. We did not even 
remark that imperceptible twinkling of the eyelid which the 
girl Samson presented at the Hotel Dieu, when the metallic 
vessel was thrown beside her on the floor. In fact, 
Adele had heard nothing. Then an animated and loud 
conversation was commenced among the persons present, 
during which I continued to converse ii^ a very low voice 
with our somnambulist, precisely as if I had been alone with 
her, and in the most perfect quiet. What is remarkable is, 
that it^was all to no purpose that I brought Adele and the 
several persons who came to see her in ^r somnambulism 
in close relation, it was my voice alone that she heard. 

Furthermore, if we be permitted to recur once more to 
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the identity, or at least the great analogy, of natural and 
magnetic somnambulisms, we assert, that we have seen a 
natural somnambulist by whom it was impossible to make 
one's self be heard, and whom no kind of noise could 
awaken. The-w^ant of cases will not suffer us to know 
whether there are or arc not individuals who present the 
other conditions of isolation, but we shall state a little 
further on to what this manner of being in magnetic som¬ 
nambulists is chiefly attributable. 

c. Smell. Conclusive experiments ha\'e proved that not 
only the sense of smell was suspended during isolation, but 
even that the mucous membrane of the nasal fossse had lost 
all sensibility. I made a young female somnambulist who 
was not accustomed to tobacco take some, and she felt no 
effects from it. It was only on awaking, that is, an hour 
after taking the sternutatory that she began to sneeze with 
the most amusing contortions. Another time 1 substituted 
snuff for tobacco, and the same result ensued. We know, 
besides, that during the experiments of 1820 flasks of the 
volatile alcali were placed under the nose of several som¬ 
nambulists, who did not even perceive that which had been 
brought to them in order to make them smell it. 

d. Taste. I made but one experiment, which tends to 
prove that this sense is suspended during somnambulism. I 
placed a morsel of colocynth one day in the mouth of AdMe 
Defossey, who was in a magnetic sleep, requesting her to 
masticate without swallowing the delicious sugar-plum with 
which I gratifled her. Adelc did as I told her. She mas¬ 
ticated for more than a quarter of an hour the colocynth 
pulp, and at length told me that my delicious sugar-plum 
had no taste whatever. On some occasions, however, the 
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'smell and taste seem, to acquire in somnambulists an admi¬ 
rable perfection. 

§ VII. Of Physical Insensibility. 

It exists not only in the skin, but also,in the subcu¬ 
taneous tissues, in the muscles, and even in the nervous 
ramifications; witness the well known fact communicated by 
M. Jules Cloquet to the Academy of Medicine, on the 16th 
of April, 1829. Madame Plaintain, sixty-four years of age, 
residing in the Hue Saint Denis, consulted M. Cloquet about 
a cancer in the right breast, which she had had for several 
yeai's, and which was comidicated with a considerable 
engorgement of the corresponding axillary glands. IVI. 
Chapelain, the physician of this lady, and who magnetised 
her several months since, with the intention, he said, of 
dispersing the engorgement of the breast, had been able to 
obtain no other result hut a very profound sleep, during 
which the sensibility appeared totally abolished, the ideas 
retaining all their clearness, lie proposed to M. Cloquet to 
operate during the time she was in the magnetic sleep. The 
latter, who considered the o])eratioii indispensable, con¬ 
sented to it, and it was determined that it should take place 
the following Sunday, April 12th. The two days immediately 
preceding this she was magnetised several times by M. 
Chapelain, who disposed her, when she was in the state of 
somnambulism, to endure the operation without fear, and 
who brought her even to discourse of it with case, whilst on 
awaking she shuddered at the idea of it. 

The day fixed for the operation M. Cftquet, arriving at 
half-past ten a.m., found the patient drejsed, sitting in an 
arm-chair, in the attitude of a pemon who^was tranquil and 
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in a natural sleep. It was nearly one hour since she had 
returned from mass, which she was accustomed to hear 
every day at the same hour. M. Chapelain had put her 
into the magnetic sleep since her return; she spoke with 
considerable calmness of the operation she was about to 
undergo. Every thing being arranged for tlie operation, 
she undressed herself and sat upon a chair. 

M. Chapelain supported the right arm. The left was 
allowed to hang down by her side. M. Pailloux, an elhe 
interne 'the hospital Saint Louis, was directed to present 
the instruments arid prepare the ligatures. A first incision, 
setting out from the hollow of the axilla, was carried above 
the tumour to tlie inner side of the mamma. The second, 
commencing at the same point, was carried below the tumour 
and continued so as to meet the first. M. Cloquet dissected 
the engorged glands cautiously, in consequence of the vicinity 
of the axillary artery, and extirpated the tumour. The 
operation lasted from ten to twelve minutes. 

During all this time the patient continued to converse 
tranquilly with the operator and gave not the least sign of 
sensibility: no movement in the limbs or in the features^ no 
change in the respiration nor in the voice, no emotion, even 
in the pulse, were observed. The patient continued in the 
state of indifference and of automatic impassibility, in which 
she was some minutes before the operation. There was no 
necessity for holding her, all that was required was to sup¬ 
port her. A ligature was placed on the lateral thoracic 
artery, which was opened during the extraction of the glands. 
The wound was united by adhesive plasters and dressed, the 
patient was put to bed, still in a state of somnambulism, in 
which she was left for forty-eight hours. 
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One hour after the operation there appeared a slight 
hemorrhage, not attended, however, with any consequences. 
The first dressing was removed the following Tuesday, 14th; 
the wound was cleaned and dressed again; the patient 
evinced neither sensibility nor pain; the pulse retained its 
natural rhythm. 

After this dressing, M. Chapelain awoke his patient, 
whose somnambulic sleep lasted since one hour before the 
operation, that is to say, for two days. This lady did not 
appear to have any idea or feeling of what had passed; but 
on ascertaining that she had been operated on, and seeing 
her children around her, she evinced considerable emotion, 
which the magnetiser checked by immediitely putting her 
to sleep.* 

M. ])r. Oudet communicated to the Academy of Medi¬ 
cine (sitting of the 24th January, 1833) a case which, 
without being perhaps as conclusive as that just cited, tends, 
however, to corroborate it and to establish the insensibility 
of a good number of somnambulists. Here is the fact as it 
was related by the magnetiser, with the approbation of 
M. Oudet: 1— 

“ Madame B-is twenty-five years of age and of an 

extremely sensitive character; she has an intense dread of 
the least pain, and sufiers from the action of causes scarcely 
appreciable by others. Thus she cannot hear the fingers ot 
a person crack without suffering palpitations and a sort of 
faintness. 

“ I had several times produced somi^mbulism in her, 


* Bulletin de I’Acad^e de Medcdne. Paris, 1837, t. ii. p. 370* 
t Ibid. t. i. p. 343. 
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and ascertained her inseflsibilit}’' in this state, w'hcn on the 
6th of last September, she complained to me of a toothach, 
which, she said, was torturing her for some days. The 
extraction of the diseased tooth was the only remedy for her 
sufferings; but tho idea of an operation almost threw her 
into convulsions. I brought her to Dr. Oudet, who, having 
been previously apprised of the peculiar state of this lady, 
assured her of the urgent necessity which she so much 
dreaded. I arranged privately with my worthy con/rhe 
that he should find her at my house in a state of souinam- 
bulism. 

“On the 14th of November, at the hour appointed, 
M. Oudet saw her tranquilly seated on a fautcuil, and for 
about an hour in a magnetic sleep. To ascertain her state 
of sensibility, I pricked her several times with a pin; I held 
one of her fingers for some seconds in the flame of a caudle; 
she gave not the least sign of pain. During these trials 

Madame B-answered my questions with her usual ease. 

M. Oudet opened out his instruments. The clashing of his 
instruments seemed to occasion no sensation; my somnani' 
bulist thought herself all alone with me. I requested her to 
let me see her diseased tooth (it was a large molar). She 
opened her mouth readily, saying, ‘ Tt no longer pains me.’ 
M. Oudet placed his instrument on it. At the moment of 
extraction the head seemed to avoid a little the hand of the 
operator, and we heard a slight cry. These two signs of 
pain had the rapidity of lightning The pulse of the 
patient was tranquil; her countenance indicated not the 
slightest emotion; her hands continued motionless on her 
knees. I hastened to put this question to her. ‘ Have you 
suffered ?’ She answered calmly, ‘ Why suffer ?’ She knew 
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nothing of what had been done. I presented to her a glass 
of water, desiring her to wash her mouth. She understood 
not the object of my advice. 

“ For half-an-hour that I prolonged her sleep I made 
her speak a good deal, but I could not discover in her any 
mark of pain. When she awoke she suspected nothing and 
complained of nothing at first. Twenty minutes after she 
put her hand to her cheek, saying, ‘There is my tooth 
recommencing to torment me.* At length 1 told her what I 
had done in order to save her terrors and suffering.” 


§ VIII. Of Incomplete Isolation. 

The complete insensibility of which we have now given 
examples docs not always exist in somnambulists. On the 
contrary, there arc several of them whom one might arouse 
from their state by pinching them or shaking them vio¬ 
lently, and who, in communication from the commencement 
with the persons around them, answer indifferently the 
questions which these persons put to them. 

If it were allowable to generalise a principle from a 
limited number of facts, T would say that complete isolation 
in somnambulists is subordinate to the existence of a disease 
more or less painful. 

What is certain is this, that most of the persons in good 
health whom I have magnetised have constantly retained a 
portion of their sensibility, only their sensations were more 
obtuse than in the normal state. However, according to 
M. Georget, the contrary might happen sometimes. “ My 
somnambulists,” he says, “retained at first the faculty of 
feeling such as it exists in the state of being awake; but 
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furtber, in certain respects, they acquired a peculiar exalta¬ 
tion oi this sense (the sense of touch), by means of which 
they became capable of perceiving impressions, of having 
cognisance of objects, which, under any other circumstance, 
they w'ould neither have perceived nor known, &c.” * This 
statement may be true, but it needs precision, inasmuch as 
Georget omits to tell us whether his somnambulists were 
lucid; a circumstance which, as we shall sec presently, would 
completely change the question. 

Of the Functions of Organic Life during Sommmbulmn, 

The respiration and circulation undergo during sleep 
considerable modiiications, and it is but natural to suppose 
that the same takes place with the other functions of animal 
life. We may observe, for instance, that certain mcdiciiial 
or other agents appear to have lost their power with respect 
to the organs on which, during the state of being awake, 
they exert a marked action. Thus we know that the fumes 
of tobacco, in persons who smoke without being accustomed 
to it, occasioii a veiy marked sickness, a sort of drunken¬ 
ness which very much disturbs the functions of the brain 
and stomach. 1 myself made a young somnambulist smoke, 
who certainly had never done as mucli in his life, and he 
experienced not the slightest inconvenience from it. 

* De la Physlologie du Systcine Nerveiix, spccialcment dn Ccr- 
ve u; Rechcrclics surles Maladies Nervcuscs. Pans, 1821, t. i. p. 279. 
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CHAPTER V. 

ON LrCID SOMNAMnilUSM. 

On reflecting on the extraordinary circumstances re¬ 
corded in history of the celebrated extatics, such as Saint 
Cyprian, Saint Paul the Anchorite, Tasso, Mahomet, Car¬ 
dan, &c., in considering more especially the curious cases 
left us by Petetin of Lyon, and those recently published by 
Drs. Barrier, De Privas, Despine, d’Aix-les-Bains, &c., we 
cannot help admittiiig that there exists a striking resem¬ 
blance between lucid soinnainbulisin and a certain form of 
extasy. But ius this question of high medical philosophy 
cannot be debated in an elementary book such as this is, we 
shall confine ourselves to the bare mentioning it without 
undertaking its discussion. In fact, from the point of view 
from which we consider it, the subject which we are about 
to embrace appears to us suificiently extensive in itself 
without there being any necessity for extending it still 
further by eccentric digressions. We are now on a new 
soil, where every object borders on the extraordinary, and 
of which it is impossible to give an accurate description 
without passing for a cheat or a fool{ but what matters 
that ? The reputation of a man, whoever he be, is not equi¬ 
valent to a great truth, and if our recitals appear at the 
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present day monstrous or ridiculous to pertain strong minds, 
before ten years probably they will be judged of differently. 

All somnambulists are not lucid; but most of them 
become so more or less after a certain number of experi¬ 
ments. Some are lucid from the first sitting, others arc not 
so till the second, some till the third, others, in fine, do not 
become so till after eight or ten sittings; but, in this case, 
they feel and announce several days in advance the day and 
hour when they shall see. I'bat which then happens to 
them astonishes them very much, and the description Avhich 
they give of it differs according to their character and the 
education which they have received. Tliis description, con¬ 
stantly the same in substance, never varies except in form. 
It is almost always a hr^ht light with which they are in¬ 
undated, a splendid siiUy according to the expression of 
Catherine Samson.* 

Lucidity seems to depend on very complex circum¬ 
stances, and so much the more difficult to determine, 
iuasiuuch as every instant the facts which might furnish 
some inductions for this subject seem to be contradictory of 
each other; thus, wliilst patients ahmt in the last agonies 
are perfectly lucid, others cease to be so on the least indis¬ 
position happening to them. Further, almost all patients 
who are magnetised become lucid, when, on the contrary, 
almost all somnambulists in good health lose their lucidity 
oil contracting disease. 

Again, lucidity never appears to last but a very limited 
time, which may vary ad infinitam^^ according to the tem- 

* Experiments made at the Hdtel Dieu, by J. Dupotet. 1826,6vo, 
t Madame Ch***, the celebrated medicfd somnambulist, is lucid 
for the last ten years. 
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pcraments, and especially according to the processes and 
precautions of the magnetisers. In general, it is good in 
all respects not to thwart somnambulists in that which they 
do or say, not to harrass them with experiments of mere 
curiosity and renewed incessantly; lastly, not to exact from 
them beyond what they declare they can do with case. We 
may sum up all these counsels in one single one: from the 
moment the personal interest of a somnambulist is in ques¬ 
tion, consult himself and conform explicitly to the advice 
which he will give you; when somnambulists are them¬ 
selves interested they are never deceived. 

Oftentimes lucidity is not permanent and is reproduced 
only from time to time. It is here again that it is indis¬ 
pensable to interrogate the somnambulists to know the 
return of eclipses of this sort, which they predict several 
days before hand up nearly to a second. The little account 
which the medical public has hitherto taken of these 
predictions has been, T may say, one of the great causes of 
the disfavour in which magnetism is still to be found. 
Your somnambulist announces to you that he will read on 
such a day at four o'clock in the afternoon. This being 
said, you believe and invite your witnesses for the appointed 
time. The messieurs of the Academy think that they are 
doing too much honour to magnetism by coming to you at 
five o’clock, and the experiment is all over. 

A person would be grossly deceived if he imagined that 
all the marvellous of lucidity is reduced to a single phe¬ 
nomenon of vision. Independently of an admirable exalta¬ 
tion of all tile intellectual faculties, faculties without 
analogues and unknown to the physiologist are then revealed 
in the somnambulist. His memoiy sways it over his entire 
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existence; an indefinable instinct associates him with all the 
events of the present moment, and we shall sec by and by 
how far he succeeds even in raising the veil of futurity. 

Vision without the aid of the eyes^ — intuition^—intemnl 
prevision, — extermd prevision,—penetration of thougM ,— 
transposition of the senses ,—such are the titles under which 
we are going to pass successively in review the phenomena 
of lucid sleep, reserving the instinct of remedies for the 
chapter which we shall devote to the medicine of 
somnambulists. 

1. Vision without the. Aid of the Eyes. 

This is one of the leading questions, the final solution of 
which will leave not a retreat to incredulity, and will cause 
the other visions of magnetisers to be considered, at least, as 
reasonable. Our readers will pardon us, then, for the 
minuteness of our details. 

To apply a bandage over the eyes of a somnambulist, to 
make this somnambulist read in this state, and, if he read, to 
be convinced either tliat he reads without his eyes, or that 
he sees through his bandage, this you would suppose is a 
simple experiment, conclusive and unatiswcniblc. Others, as 
well as you, supposed the same thing, as MM. Orfila, Pariset, 
Gueneau dc Mussy, Adelon, Bousquet, lleveille Parise, 
llibes, &c. at the time when they honestly affixed their sig¬ 
nature to the bottom of the proch-verhatum of the sittings 
Pigeaire. Well, these distinguished persons w^ere in error 
—as yon, as I, and as we all were—-do you not know,' 

in fact, that there is a certain academy- Oh! if this 

was the place to speak out! But patience! the time of 
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reprisals is at hand and justice will prevail Vision through 
the closed eyelids and through opaque bodies is not only a 
real fact, but a very freqmid fact. There is no magnetiser 
who has not observed it twenty times, and 1 know at the 
present day in Paris alone a very great number of somnam¬ 
bulists who might furnish proofs of it. 

The fact of reading under the same conditions, a fact 
which, on the whole, is just the same, is met with much 
more seldom, which may be readily conceived; this is the 
phenomenon iu all its perfection. A single instance will 
serve to illustrate it; books on magnetism are Ailed with 
cases more or less similar to those which we are about to 
mention:— 


Case of Madame Hortense * **. 

Madame Ilortcnse * * *, whose real name we are pro- 
vented from giving in consideration of her position in society, 

was born at G-, in Franchc-Comte. About twenty-two 

}Tars of age, she is married for the last six months, and lives 
in Paris only for the last three months. The friendly 
intercourse which I have kept up with her family for near 
twenty years enables me more than any other person to 
know her temperament and physiological history. Horn of 
veiy robust parents, Madame Hortense has enjoyed but 
delicate health since her birth. It is now Ave years ago 

* M. Prosper Lucas seems to us to have demonstrated to perfec¬ 
tion the incompetence of the Academy of Medicine in th^ case of 
magnetic questions, in his letter to the editor of the Annales d*Hygiene. 
(See Annales ^Hygiene Publique et de Medeoint Legale, Paris, 1837, 
t. xviii. p. 243, 
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since she was attacked with a serious and complicated dis¬ 
ease which continued nearly till the time of her marriage, 
and for which 1 was several times called on to attend her. 
It was a sort of neurosis, of which I never saw another 
instance in all my life, and of which I can nowhere find a 
description. After having commenced by a species of gastric 
disturbance, with acute pain in the right liypochondrinm, 
this affection soon put on a nervous form, which became 
modified successively in one hundred different ways, pre¬ 
sented all sorts of strange appearances, passing from one 
organ to another, and ultimately became so strange, so ex¬ 
traordinary in its symptoms, that no physician ventured 
to qualify or localise it. Frightful spasms, convulsions, 
during which the patient broke her bed, then absolute 
paralysis of the lower extremities, with continued fever and 
emaciation of the entire body, delirium, idiotism; then, at 
length, lethargy simulating death, and which lasted for three 
months, were the prominent traits of this incomprehen¬ 
sible disease, the regular and methodical details of which 
would be here out of place. Madame Hortense has enjoyed 
tolerably good health since her marriage; without, properly 
speaking, being in a state of embonpoint, she is far from 
being in a state of extreme emaciation. Her temper has 
recovered its natural evenness and sweetness since the im¬ 
provement in her health; lastly, this lady had never been 
magnetised, when I received from her husband the following 
letter, dated 3d of last March:— 

“My dear Friend, 

“ I am astonished, confounded. I have attained a sixth 
sense; I believe in magnetism. But do not sing out victory, 
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for to you belongs not the honour of my conversion. To 
whom, then, will you say? — To my wife, my dear 
doctor—to my wife—^wbo, after having been prodigiously 
ill, is now become a prodigious somnambulist. Read quick¬ 
ly ; it is all a history. Last Sunday, the Gazette des Mede- 
dm Practiciem contained a delightful paj)er entitled A Coti- 
sultation of a Sommmbulist, and in which, of course, magnet¬ 
ism was very pleasantly ridiculed. Now, yesterday, Mon¬ 
day, my housekeeper, who always reads my journals before 
myself (and all fair, for she receives them first), after having 
amused herself with the paper which 1 have just mentioned, 
found an excuse to come to my room, and veiy adroitly 
proposed this mischievous question—‘Monsieur, what is 
magnetism ?’—‘ Magnetism,’ said I,—and, at the same time, 
I drew myself up very gravely in my dressing-gown, whilst 
ISfadam Defossey listened very attentively. I spoke for a 
full quarter of an hour without taking breath. I said all 
1 did knoAV, and all I did not know (mark, 1 spoke as a 
helicL'cr). At length I acted so well, that the good woman, 
whom my mere dissertation had nearly put to sleep, believed 
every thing good of magnetism, and proposed to me to 
magnetise her daughter. There w-as no drawing back; so 
I accept; and the sitting was appointed for six o'clock in 
the evening. The moment being arrived, Adolc and her 
mother came up to my room. 1 make the little one sit 
down on my sofa, and place myself opposite to her; and, 
after having called up all my faith (I own 1 had not much 
of it), 1 set to work, biting my lips in order not to burst out 
laughing. Well, my friend, conceive my astonishment! 1 
had not been ten minutes gesticulating, when lo! my little 
one is asleep—in a profound sleep. I speak to her—she 
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answers me. I pinch her—she feels nothing. 1 open her 
eyes—and all I see is the sclerotic. Ad^le whs evidently a 
somnambulist, and I became her fm de plcdsir. At length, 
after having satisfied myself in a hundred ways of my 
triumph, I awaken her by the force of pinching and shaUng 
Acr. " 

“ After AdMe and her mother had retired, llortcnsc, who 
had l)eeu present at the ej^periment, requested me to mag¬ 
netise' her, an idea which certainly would have occurred to 
me, had she not thought of it. Then, as you may 
suppose, I accept the proposition eagerly, and set about 
making the passes. Oh, my God I in six minutes my 
wife, after having laughed heartily, begins to tremble, com¬ 
plains a little, sighs two or three times, and goes to sleep. 
But the matter was quite different from Adfele. She was 
no sooner asleep, than she gets up briskly, takes a sheet of 
music, of which she makes a fan to fan herself, traverses 
the entire apartment without injuring herself with any of 
the furniture, and at length returns to her scat at my 
request, and then enters into conversation with a confidence 
and volubility quite unusual to her. 

“ I could never describe to you, my good friend, what 
passed then within me. It appeared to me that I was after 
discovering magnetism, and the joy 1 felt bordered well- 
nigh on delirium. 

“From having put others to sleep, I did not sleep 
myself for the night, and this morning 1 would make any 
sacrifice for the honour of Mesmer. Hasten, then, and come 
to me, that we may recommence together my experiments 
of yesterday, and let us make proselytes forthwith; for I 
feel that if I was long right all alone, 1 would soon run mad.'* 
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Tt is needless to say that I complied eagerly with my 
friend's invitation. I arrived at his house at two o'clock, 
and, in his enthusiasm, my friend had already magnetised 
his wife twice since the morning, which fatigued her very 
much in consequence of the extraordinary process he em- 
ployed to awaken her.* However, as they anxiously wished 

that I should witness an experiment, Madame H-, who 

yielded with the most agreeable readiness, was magnetised 
for the third time. Commencing from this period, we shall 
render an account to our readers of each of the sittings, the 
numbers indicating only those where I had an opportunity 
of being present. 

Sitting (4th March, 1840). IVfadame Hortense is 
magnetised at half-past two. She occupies not more than 
seven minutes in being put to sleep. Her sleep is lucid, for 
she distinguishes every thing passing around her. Accord¬ 
ing to her husband's request, it is I who put the questions. 

“Are you asleep, madamc?" 

“ Do I sleep, monsieur ? What a jest I I assure you I 
never had less disposition to sleep.” 

The eyes are closed; the eyelid, raised by means of the 
thumb, which is done with considerable difficulty, permits 
us to see the globe of the eye turned convulsively upwards. 
The sensibility is blunted. 

“Do you sec me, madame?” 

“ How 1 Do I sec you ? Are you then become invisi¬ 
ble?” 

“ No! But you have your eyes shut." 

“ I! I have my eyes shut ?” 


* He pinched her knees. 
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“ Yes, madame.” 

Have you been magnetised then, Mr. Doctor ?" 

“Why BO?” 

“ Because I think that you are a somnambulist to-day.” 

“ Why so r 

“ You say that I am asleep—that I do not see you—^that 
I have my eyes shut.” 

“ Well, madame, I was jesting. How do you do ?” 

“ I told you already—very well! Shall we go this even¬ 
ing to the Bois de Boulogne ?” 

“I could not accompany you, madame. I ha c to 
answer a very pressing letter from (1- 

“ A letter from G-, indeed! and about what ?” 

“ You are curious, madame!” 

“ Like all the world! Find a woman w'ho is not so. 
Let us sec your letter, monsieur.” 

“ Do you wish to read it ?” 

“Yes!—if there be nothing wrong in so doing.” 

“Very well, madame^ I am satisfied but on one con¬ 
dition- 

“What?” 

“ That you will read it aloud ?” 

“ What a whim! But no matter, give it. I shall read 
it for every one. My husband and I arc but one.” 

At a sign which T made to my friend, he covered his 
wife’s eyes with a woollen shawl. 

After the shawl wiiich covered almost her entire face 
had been properly tied at the occiput, 1 drew' from my 
pocket the first paper that came to hand—it w'as a ])rospectus 
of a book-shop. I had no sooner placed it in the hands of 
our young somnambulist, than she exclaimed:— 
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“ You are mistaken, doctor—^tliis is not the letter which 
you have received.; they do not print letters.” Then she 
aildcd, “ What a heat! This room is actually a stove!” 

“ Well, madaine, my letter ?” 

“ 1 told you, monsieur, that you have not yet given it to 
me. That is not a letter. There!” (She throws away 
the paper impatiently.) 

“ True, madame; I was mistaken. Hut here it is.” 

“ 1 have no longer a wish to read iu for the present.” 

« Why then ?” 

“ Because I am suffocating here. Oh! I beg of you, 
let liic have some air, or let us go out, for I can no longer 
hold out,” 

“ Wq shall go out, madame, so soon as you will have the 
kindness to read us merely a single line.” 

“ IV'oll, you do tease me so, monsieur.” 

These were the last words she uttered. The unfortunate 
shawl in which we had wrapped her up, amidst a temperature 
already high enough, had suddenly ruffled her disposition. 
Her face was covered with perspiration; the head fell on 
the chest and shoulders; her breathing became panting; 
—^thcrc was, in fact, a threatening of syncope, and to follow 
up the matter further would have been inhuman. I there¬ 
fore awoke her. After sonic moments of feebleness and 
heaviness, she recovered her usual sweetness of manner.* But 
the experiment was not deferred longer than the next day 

^ 1 ougM to remark here that there was <m that day, as well as 
on the day on which the first experiments whic| followed were made, 
pains in the heart and slight headuch. All ^esc symptoms dimi¬ 
nish progressively, according as the individuals l^icome accustomed to 
magnetism. 

a 
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at the same hour. The fact, of which the first sitting 
satisfied us, was that Madame Hortense, with her eyes and 
face almost entirely covered with a thick woollen shawls had 
been able instantly to discover that the characters traced on 
the paper which I had presented to her were printed, and 
not manuscript. 

2d Sitting {5th Jfarc^).—Madame Hortense appears in 
very good dispositions.’*' Her husband magnetises her at a 
quarter past two. She is asleep for two hours and twenty 
minutes. 

“ Are you asleep, madamc ?” 

“ Why do you ask ?” 

“ Docs it distress you ?” 

“No! But I do not understand it. What answer 
would yon give to me if I asked you the question ?” 

“ T would say that I am not asleep.” 

“ And you would think that I am a fool.” 

“ Ah ! madame- " 

“ No jesting, monsieur. You know not to what I wish 
to come.” 

The subtility of this reasoning, of which but the half was 
expressed to me with an excellent tone of pleasantry, 
amused the bystanders very much, and I escape the con¬ 
clusion by continuing: 

“ Would you like to be magnetised, madame ?” 

“ Oh! no, monsieur, that annoys me too much.” 

“ What harm does it do to you ?” 

“ It causes nausea, disposition to vomit, and a frightful 
headach.” 

This experiment was made in presence of Dr. Millardet and of 
some persons not connected with medicine. 
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“Then we will not magnetise you. But will you he 
kind enough to read for us some lines of a charming hook 
which I have in my pocket P” 

“ What book is it ?” 

“ Some very beautiful verses.” 

“ Let us sec.” 

Madame Hortense has her eyes covered with a silk 
bandage stuffed with cotton. We satisfy ourselves that it is 
impossililc that this bandage, arranged and fitted on as it is, 
does not completely intercept the light. I present to her 
PascaVs Thoughts. She takes the book, opens it, raises it 
up as high as her eyes, turns over the leaves for some 
minutes after having adjusted the book properly, then throws 
it away with disdain, saying: 

“ T shall not read that.” 

“ Why r 

“ Because your fine verses are not to my taste. And I do 
not read for every one. When T read, I read for myself. 
But before every one T should acquit myself too ill,” 

“ Madame, T beg of you—recollect that the triumph of a 
great truth is in question.” 

“ I do not at all understand. Of what do you speak ?” 

“ Of magnetism.” 

“ Ah ! there it is. For the last three days we hear of 
nothing but magnetism. But you know, sir, that your 
magnetism is a double calamity, for it makes fools of those 
who mix themselves up with it, and breaks the heads of 
those who are not willing to do so.” 

“Madame, we admit our importunity. But read one 
word^—one single word—and we shall say no more of it.” 
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“ Ah! do let me alone. You do torture my nerves.” 

After these last words, uttered with a tone of impatience, 
Madame Ilortcnsc rises, singing with an under voice, and an 
air of indifference, a verse of a ballad of Aubert, affer which 
she enters into her husband’s library, whither we follow 
her. 

“ There is some order here,” says she. “ My husband 
has never had order except in his books. Ah! I thought 
there were no books here except medical books; and here 
are the Complete Worh of Jean Jacques Eousseau.^' 

We observe that the bandage is not displac«l, as we fully 
satisfy ourselves, and that the books just mentioned occupy 
a shelf sufficiently high, so that the somnambulist, even 
supposing that the light could reach her eyes from beneath 
her bandage, would still be obliged to turn her head quite 
backwards, which she did not do, in order to perceive the 
title of the book she is after reading. But this is not all. 
Madame Hortense takes one of the volumes, raising herself 
on the extremities of her feet, opens it abruptly by chance, 
and so much by chance that the leaf where she opened it 
was not cut; and it was I who cut it whilst the book 
was in her hands. I then said to her: 

“Well, madame, a sentence out of the book which you 
now hold?” 

“ klonsicur,” she answered, with quite a pleasant air, 
“ when you desire a thing, you desire it so ardently, that it is 
difficult not to comply.” At the same time she commenced 
to read with astonishing rapidity all that passage of the 
Social Contract :—“perd sa rectitude naturclle lorsque elle 
tend k quelque objet individuel et determine, parce qu* 
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alors, jugeant de ce qui nous est etranger, nous n'avous 
aucun vrai principe d’equite qui nous guide.” * 

The sitting had been long, and the awaking was a little 
more painful than the day before. Madame llortense not 
only recollects nothing of what she said and did during her 
sleep, but positively refuses to believe it. 

Sitting (8fA March ).—Madame llortense was mag¬ 
netised at three o’clock. She falls asleep in a few minutes; 
but, as on the former occasion, she is not yet conscious of 
her sleep, and refuses to read. To make up for it, she very 
readily accepts a game at cards, which I propose to her, and 
we })lay. She gains constantly, so that it is clear she sees 
with both eyes; for, even when I endeavour to conceal my 
hand from her, she takes an arch pleasure in naming 
all my cards one after the other. At length I ask my 
friend’s permission to invite some medical men of high 
character, and some literary persons, to one of his first 
sittings. 

Ath Sitting (\2tU March). — Though still we are not 
very numerous, this sitting presents a little more solemnity 
than the preceding. We have the attendance of Doctors 
Bousquetf and Amedeo Latour, of M. Charles d’Orbigny,J 
and of some persons not belonging to the medical profession. 
Madame Hortense was by no means moved, and feels no 
annoyance, as I apprehended she would, from the presence 
of witnesses who were perfectly unknown to her. After a 
quarter of an hour’s general conversation, she was put to 
sleep precisely at three. At this time her husband magnet- 

* Lib. 2. chap. iv. 

t Secretary to the Council of the Academy of Medidne. 

^ Director of the Universal Dictionary of Natural History. 
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iscs her by the mere influence of a look, and this almost as 
quickly as by means of passes. It vtus my province always 
to interrogate her. 

“ Your health, madamc ?’* 

“Not too good, sir. But, however, do not meddle with 
it; for physicians make a sorry hand with me.” 

“Do you wish them well, then?” 

“ Not the least in the world.” 

“Yet you seem to say that they have done harm to 
you ?” 

“ Ah! as well as to a great many others; hut they 
think they do good; we can dispense with them now.” 

“ You have not, then, been well treated in your very 
serious illness ?” 

“ No, sir; no, far from it.” 

“ What should they have done with you ?” 

“ Just what you have done.” 

“ Then you would have confidence in me now, 
madame ?” 

“ Eh ! just as in any other.” 

“Not more ? and yet I have cured you.” 

“ By chance.” 

“Ah! madame, you are unjust.” 

“No sir, no; be assured of it 1 am neither unjust nor 
ungrateful; I have great, very great, confidence in you, 
morc especially to-day, as 1 can dispense with your at¬ 
tendance.” 

“Eh! so much the better, madame; you have had 
recourse to it for a considerable time; but since you find 
yourself so well to-day, will you have the kindness to read 
a few lines for us ?” 
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“Again! ever wanting to make me read. It is a sort of 
monomania!” 

1 must observe that madame never read aloud whilst 
awake^ and that the last exclamation which escaped her 
clearly proved that, during her somnambulism, she re¬ 
collected what passed in her previous sleeps. In con¬ 
sequence of her still refusing to read, we were obliged 
to have recourse to various stratagems to obtain from her 
what wc wanted; at length, after debating for half an 
hour, she promised to read in ten minutes. Each of us then 
took an accurate notice of the hour, and in precisely ten 
minutes M. Ilortense took up the book which I pre¬ 
sented to her, and read fluently the following passage:— 
“La qualite de citoyen etant considerable dans les de- 
mocraties, ou elle emportait avec elle la souveraine puis¬ 
sance, il s'y faisait souvent des lois sur I’etat des butards, 
qui avaient moins de rapport.”* 

On the one hand the book was selected by us, to be 
sure, in the library of M***, and it is evident that Madame 
Ilortense *** might very easily know hy heart the five 
hundred volumes composing this library; such extra¬ 
ordinary memories are there! On the other hand, bandages 
are bandages, and Messieurs the members of the Academy, 
have long since proved, ex professo, that it was morally 
and physically impossible to cover up a man's eyes so as to 
prevent him from seeing. This being laid down and 
perfectly understood by all our readers, it is clear as day 
that the experiment now stated proves nothing. Ask our 
professional brethren on the subject; ninety-nine out of 


* Montesuvibv, Esprit des Loist t* ii. p. 26S. 
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every hundred will tell you precisely what I have told 
you. Accordingly, before drawing any conclusion, it was, 
to say the least, but reasonable to expect another ex¬ 
periment. M. Bousquet draws a small volume out of 
his pocket, which he wraps up in two sheets of white 
paper, and presents to Madame ***. I took the liberty, 
however, to remark that this was changing the conditions 
of the problem, since the characters destined to be read 
no longer have the access of the light;* besides, that it 
very seldom occurs that two exj)eriments of this nature 
succeed one after the other at the same sitting, considering 
the distress and fatigue which the first made the som¬ 
nambulist undergo. However, the matter is insisted on; 
Madame ***, notwithstanding the evident agitation she is 
in, again complies with their request; but this time she 
fails. After extraordinary efibrts to decipher the un¬ 
decipherable print of M. Bousquet, she read but one trifling 
word (<7), and threw away the paper, declaring she can 
go no farther. 

It is now half-past four, and Madame Hortense ***, 
being awaked by me, asks me what she has done, and what 
she has read. We spare her the details, for fear of 
annoying her feelings, and take our leave of her. 

“ What do you think of it,” said Dr. Amedeo Latour to 
me on going out; “ must it be believed ?” 

“ My good friend,” said I, “ I am not yet concerned for 
the convictions of others.” 

5tA Sitting (2d ApriT), — The entire medical world is 

* We shall see presently that this circumstance, though render¬ 
ing, no doubt, the phenomenon more difficult to be accomplished, is 
not still an insurmountable obstacle. 
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essentially feudal; it is all serf, or great vassal. These, 
mounted on stilts, and raising their voice to make them¬ 
selves the better heard, impress liking or disliking on the 
common people, who have no better authority for their 
beliefs or their doubts. Denying, of course, every thing 
which they cannot understand, they make a parade of their 
incredulity on all occasions, and pass for men of strong 
minds; then, seriously taking their own verbiage for elo¬ 
quence, and their presumption for genius, they contrive to 
collect around them a crowd of little-minded persons 
(scrmim peens), that is, low, weak minds, who think only 
through others, reflect even the very grimaces of their 
master, and faithfully re-echo his very flatness. Now, of 
the men of whom I speak, I shall never endeavour to 
convince either the one or the other; the latter are in¬ 
capable of being convinced, the others wish for no other 
conviction than that which is suited to their own interests; 
that is, in other words, their scepticism is with them a 
regular system, and, accordingly, an incurable vice. In 
defending the truth which I have espoused, I require only 
honest and independent minds, capable of penetrating and 
studying this truth, possessed of suificient courage to main¬ 
tain it, and suflicicut self-denial to sacrifice ever}*^ thing 
for it. 

This is the reason why, among all the illustrious dis¬ 
believers of my acquaintance, I had, at our sitting of the 
2d of April, none but M. Professor Bouillaud, who was 
subsequently joined by Dr. Cornac, whose amiable and 
benevolent character tempers his incredulity, and may 

4 I 

serve as a means of sympathy betwe^ a man convinced 
and a man who dreads being so. 1 then hoped much; 
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but, as if intentionally, every thing went wrong this un¬ 
fortunate evening, and the result cruelly disappointed niy 
expectations. At first, M. Bouillaud delayed, so that we 
were obliged to wait for him, and that is extremely wrong. 
1 shall not say to the learned professor that the renown of 
his reputation, or the gravity of his demeanour, cause 
magnetic experiments to fail by intimidating somnambulists 
and magnetisers; but I shall merely remark that he in¬ 
disposes and disarranges both the one and the other by 
failing in punctuality. Thus our sitting, which should 
have taken place at seven o’clock in the evening, did not 
commence till eight. First, the moment is no longer 
favourable, but that is not all; for the last hour persons 
arc yawning, tired, impatient, and waiting, so that I have 
still to ask myself, now that I have undergone failures not 
so easily accounted for, how, in such a state of mind, we 
could obtain the results presently to be seen. Here is a 
succinct, but accurate rhnme^ of all that took place at that 
sitting. 

Madame Ilortense ***, who is in some degree in a 
natural sleep, is magnetised at ten minutes past eight, and 
takes no more than three minutes and a half to enter 
into somnambulism. The bandage which is to cover her 
eyes was folded up at the sitting, and applied hy M. 
Botdllaud himself. This being done, the phenomenon was, 
I admit, very slow this time in developing itself, and we 
have to wait an entire hour until the vrill or the possibility 
of reading comes to our somnambulist; at length she 
decides, and reads; she reads an Alexandria verse in a 
book brought hy M. Comac^ a book printed in small 
Koman type, and which, in order to reach from the hands of 
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these gentlemen to the hands of Madame H***, did not 
pass through mine. However, by the very admission of 
the witnesses themselves, the bandage which comes down 
to the aim nasi was not displaced even a single line, and was 
found exactly as M. Bouillaud applied it. 

But here is another fact which, perhaps, leaves still less 
doubt. All the lights are put out, and profound darkness 
reigns through the apartment. M. H. is then disengaged 
from her bandage, but M. Comae’s book is still in her 
hands. 

“ Could you read thus,*madame 

“Yes, sir.” (The darkness was so great that we could 
scarcely see each other.) 

“ Well, what is the title of the book you hold ?” 

IMadame *** makes no reply, and M. Comae several 
times says, in a low voice, ‘ BomsemUs Works' 

“ No, sir,” says she, at length, after some minutes, 
“ they are the poems of Malherbeand such was the fact. 
Thereupon the gentlemen of the Academy retired, saying, 
“ The expermbut to heqin a^ain r* 

Wi Sitting {April 9>tK). —To-day we have magnetism 
judged by its peers, or, at least, engaged in an encounter 

* A very strange peculiarity, but one which 1 have often noticed 
without being better able to explain it than the other magnetic facts, 
is, that H lucid somnainbulLst, even when he sees sufficiently to read 
with a bandage on his eyes, may very wdl not distinguish an 
individual sitting beside him. What is still more annoying in such a 
case is, that somnambulists deceive, or are deceived (I know not 
which of the two), and affirm that they see things which really they 
do not see. Magnetisers know to what mistakes of this kind are to 
be attributed ; but certainly they injure magnetism when they occur 
before witnesses { this is what happened to us on the 2d of April. 
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with kind adversaries. Drs. Frapart and Amedt^ Latour, 
M. Gustave Jeanselme, et M. d’Epagny; such are the 
witnesses of our sixth sitting. It commenced at three 
o'clock. Madame H was magnetised at a distance, 
merely hy the look; she takes not more than three 
minutes to go to sleep, and again, during these three 
minutes, she exchanges several pleasantries, which cause 
both of them to laugh, and, probably, have the effect of 
retarding the coming on of sleep. At length she is asleep, 
and all arc attentive, Dr. Frapart more especially (we must 
do him justice), whom one might*supposc to be blinded by 
his enthusiasm, is, in matters connected with magnetism, 
more circumspect and more distrustful than an incredulous 
person. 

As there is always something equivocal in the employ¬ 
ment of bandages, of whatever kind they may be, we come 
to the unanimous determination to renotmee their use 
henWorward, and to substitute for them a plain sheet of 
paper, so that it may be interposed between the object 
to be deciphered and the eyes of the somnambulist; MM. 
Frapart and A. Latour discharge this duty by tunis. For 
the first time Madame Hortense is aware of her state, and 
comprehends what we want when we entreat her to read j 
but she does not yet possess an accurate knowledge of 
the extent of her powers, she sometimes promises more 
than she can perform, and undertakes, for example, to 
read when her degree of lucidity does not yet permit her. 
Besides, vision through a sheet of paper is a new ex¬ 
periment, and one in which she requires some little prac¬ 
tice. However we attempt it. Madame ***, whose hands 
touch neither the sheet of white paper nor the journal 
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presented to her behind the paper, sets herself to work, 
makes efforts which exhaust her, becomes impatient, names 
some letters, but, on the whole, does not succeed. I must 
here account to my readers for a trilling circumstance, 
whicli will put them on their guard against the tricks of 
somnambulists, and the disposition to deceive, even in those 
persons who, when awake, are most trustworthy. Madame 
II ***, who, always in a state of somnambulism, used to 
pass with her husband and me into a room next to that 
in which the experiment took place, and the high tem¬ 
perature of which annoyed her, asked us in confidence:— 

“ What is there, then, in M. Latour's journal ?” 

“ What, Madame,” replied I; “in the first place I do 
not know; and then it is very likely that, if we repeat 
the experiment, it will be another Journal that will be 
given to you.” 

“ Oh, my God! my God! what if I cannot read to¬ 
day ?” 

“Why should you not read? Have the patience to 
await till the power to do so comes to you, and awaiting 
your good pleasure will cost us nothing.” 

“That’s it,” she whispered into my ear on entering 
the room, “ and if I cannot, I shall say I will not.” 

A quarter of an hour afterwards Ikladame II *** read 
this phrase through three sheets of strong paper. “J?« 
Chhie il ny a point de hi sur la diffamation 

Is this fact conclusive ? At first one \rould be tempted 
to think so; but who can assure us that the eyes of the 
somnambulist are not open ? who can assure us that just 


* Journal d*Hygi^, 
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at that moment, by a false movement of M. Frapart or 
of M. A. Latour, the journal did not fall within the reach 
of her eyes ? Who can satisfy ns ? “ Gentlemen, yon are 
incorrigible, and I know bnt one way more by which I 
can convince yon; but, as I have never seen the experi¬ 
ment performed, it is, to say the least, doubtful that it vrill 
succeed; however, let us try it, if you please. Here is 
a box, my friends, let one of you write legibly whatever 
phrase he may think fit; let this box then lie corded, and 
scaled by you; if on to-morrow I send yon the whole 
untouched, with an accurate and literal copy of your 
phrase, will you believe ?” 

“ Yes, without any doubt whatever.” 

On the next day I wrote to Dr. Frapart,—“ There is 
in your box, Xc possible est immense” (The possible is 
immense.) 

M. Frapart answered me. “ My dear friend, we have 
gained; for Madame Ilortense has really,read in the box 
the hemistich of Lamartine which T had written. Le pos- 
sihle est immense; only it is preceded by this, Le reel est 
^troit.” (The real is very narrow.) 

There evidently could be no objection to this; but as 
M. Amedee Latour, who till then distrusted only mag¬ 
netism, now did us the honour of distrusting us (he knows 
full well that I excuse him), it became necessary to re¬ 
commence the experiment for him. It was he, then, who 
sealed the box after having written, without any one being 
cognisant of it, this phrase, which never could have 
occurred to a lady, Z’cwm est composbe (T hydrogene et 
(toxyghne” (Water is compounded of hydrogen and 
oxygen.) 
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Thfee days after I called on Dr. A. Latour, returned 
him the box, he examined it, and recognised his seals. 

“Well?” said he to me, after making this examin* 
ation. 

“ i ’eau est compos^e (Thydroghie et ^oxyghue" 

“Well, you are the devil,” cried he, “or magnetism is a 
truth.”* 

The experiment I have just now mentioned was per¬ 
formed, no doubt, without any other witness hut myself; 
but is it not evident, from its nature, that this circum¬ 
stance takes nothing from its authenticity ? This experi¬ 
ment proves, then, that lucid somnambulists can not only 
sec and distinguish through opaque bodies objects as minute 
as the characters of printing, but, also, that they can see 
these objects without the intervention, at least the apparent 
intervention, of light, since a bit of paper, inclosed in a 
wooden box, is certainly placed in complete darkness. 

Several questions arise here for which it is not easy 
to find a positive solution. 1st. Do somnambulists see 
through all opaque bodies indifferently ? 2d. Do they use 
their eyes to see ? 

To the first question I shall answer, I do not think 
(without, however, affirming the contrary) that we shall 
ever succeed in making a somnambulist read through a 


* When Madame H *** reads in a box, she takes the latter in 
her right hand, fixes it at the distance of some millimetres from one 
of her eyes, just as a watchmaker holds his lens, except that the 
eye remains closed ; then she continues so for about one quarter of 
an hour without seeing any thing. At length she names some of 
the letters, then a word (seldom the one commencing the sentence); 
then she reads out the whole phrase, and puts away the box. 
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partition^ a wall/ &c.; but I think I may safely say that 
somnambulists see through these bodies, and that some of 
them distinguish at enormous and incredible distances. 
The examples I might bring forward W'ould absolutely 
prove nothing; precisely for this reason, that they would 
have no other guarantee than mine. These magnetic phe¬ 
nomena must be seen publicly at the risk of giving ourselves 
the air of jugglers and merry-andrews; but to quote facts 
which have been observed without witnesses would evince 
a desire to get ourselves taken as impostors without any 
benefit to science. So unmanageable are people! 

l)o somnambulists use their eyes in order to see ?—Yes; 
at least that is my opinion, and, this is what I ground it on. 
1. Whether from habit or necessity a somnambulist, whom 
we desire to make read, turns his face to^vards the book 
which is presented to him, raises it up to his eyes, and holds 
it in this way without moving it till the experiment is ter¬ 
minated. 2. I have several times heard a somnambulist 
complain of an acute pain at the bottom of the orbit during 
the course of the experiments, a circumstance which would 
prove, at least to a certain extent, that the retina and optic 
nerve were performing some part on the occasion. The 
restrictions to be applied to what has now been said will be 
found elsewhere in our article on the Transposition of the 
Senses. 


2. Inimtim. 

This faculty is one of the first which somnambulism 
developes, but lucidity carries it to its maximum of perfec¬ 
tion. Intuition is then a new sense, a sublime instinct which 
all at once initiates the individuals in whom it is developed 
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into the most obscure mysteries of his intimate nature. It 
never could be imagined, with what tact, accuracy, and 
precision, somnambulists account for every thing which takes 
place within them. They are literally present at the per¬ 
formance of all their organic functions; they detect in tliem 
the slightest disorder, the minutest change. There are no 
affections so slight or so latent; even those which at the 
commencement of their existence not only do not give occa¬ 
sion to any external symptom, but do not betray themselves 
by any species of internal suffering; there are none, 1 say, 
which escape the investigation of the somnambulist. Then 
of all this lie forms a clear, exact, and mathematical idea, 
lie could tell, for instance, how many drops of blood there 
are in his heart; he knows, almost to a gramme, how much 
bread it would require to satisfy his apixjtite at the moment, 
how many drops of water wmuld be necessary to satisfy his 
thirst, and his valuations arc inconceivably exact. Time, 
si)ace, forces of all kinds, the resistance and weight of objects, 
his thoughts, or rather his instinct measures, he calculates, 
appreciates all these matters by a single glance of the eye. 
A woman in a state of somnambulism is conscious of her 
pregnancy from the first hour of conception; she feels 
W'hether she is or is not in a disposition to conceive; nay, 
she will not be pregnant for eight days when she Avill tell, 
without ever being mistaken, the very sex of her infant, &c. 

All this, I am well aw’^arc, will astonish more than one 
of our readers, and will cause certain grave doctors to smile 
with pity, who yet speak of irritaUm^ of inflammaJtion, of the 
vital p7'tncij)le, kc. &c., with as much certaii^yas if they had 
actually seen all these things; for such is the world, a large 
house of fools, where every one, feeling pity for his neigh- 

u 
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hours, thinks that he has got all the yrisdom to himself. 
Arc our honoured confrbres, then, the most incurable indi¬ 
viduals of the whole establishment ? Let them take care; 
it is not a theory I submit to them, it is merely facts which 
I bring them together in order to verify, and which they 
will verify if they only have sufficient patience and sufficient 
honesty for the purpose. 

Though the phenomena of vision contribute much in 
lucid somnambulists to perfect and probably to rectify 
intuition, it is still beyond all doul)t that this latter is not 
necessarily subordinate to a perfect clairvoyance. I admit, 
however, that the integi’ity of the one of the two faculties 
seems to me a guarantee for the ejcccllena' of the other; 
and, as we possess no means of verifying most of the phe¬ 
nomena of intuition, I do not give implicit credence to these 
phenomena, except in the case of somnambulists endowed 
with clairvoyance. 

Intuition is to clairvoyance what physiology is to anato¬ 
my ; with this difference, however, that somnambulists, even 
tlic least lucid, feel a priori the vital actions which arc 
taking place within them, and have no occasion for organo- 
graphic notions in order to be endowed with a very passable 
physiological appreciation. 

We must observe, in terminating this paragraph, that 
all which has been said regarding intuition relates only to 
that which somnambulists enjoy and make u.so of on their 
own account, reserving to ourselves to speak, when treating 
of their diagnom^ of the intuition which they may employ 
in the service of others. (Sec Medicine of Somnambulists.) 
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3. Of Interior Prevision. 

Lucid somnambulists have not only the consciousness of 
their present physiological or pathological state, but they 
can even announce by a sort of foreknowledge which belongs 
only to them all the modifications destined to occur in their 
system. Is it a calculation on their part, a process of deduc¬ 
tion by means of which they determine from that which 
exists that which does not yet exist ? This is what no one 
can toll; but what is quite certain is, that the instances of 
interior prevision — that is, of prevision bearing on occur¬ 
rences and events relating to the individual himself are 
exceedingly numerous. Kvery author on the subject cites 
several of them. 

Peter Cazot, a somnambulist mentioned in the report 
of 1832, predicted several weeks beforehand the day and 
hour when he will be attacked with a fit of epilepsy, lie 
not only determines the instant when the fit is to come on, 
but also its violence and duration. The commission which 
verifies the fact vouches for its authenticity. 

Paul Yillagraud, who is also mentioned in M. llusson's 
work, predicted a long time beforehand all the phases of 
his disease, and every thing occurred precisely as he pre¬ 
dicted. 

The ccstatics of Petetin, of Barrier and Despine, present 
similar facts. From the remotest antiquity we find in history 
patients who are instances of prevision. Arctajus, Aristotle, 
Plato, Plutarch, Porphyry, and all the philosophers of the 
school of Alexandria, have left us their share of observations 
on this extraordinary faculty; in fact, it is enough to have 
magnetised successfully once in our lives to be thoroughly 
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convinced of its existence. Koav for the explanation which 
has been given of it (for there is nothing that physicians 
can’t explain). A simple passage out of M. Ucrtrand’s work 
on ecstasy will present to us nearly all that has been said 
most rational on this subject; but we state beforehand that 
we are very far from participating in M. Bertrand’s con¬ 
victions :— 

“ We have already had occasion to observe that the 
ideas which arise in the mind of ecstatics act not only on 
them during the ecstasy, but that their influence may often 
extend even to their ordinary state. It is, however, certain 
that at the moment Avhen the ecstatic awakens, he retains no 
recollection of Avliat has passed during the accession; but 
this Avant of recollection is not sufficient to prevent the ideas 
by which he was moved, from producing, at a certain mo¬ 
ment, those effects which must naturally result from them. 
I explain myself. We have already seen that when the 
convulsionaries of Saint-Medard announced that in cxpiji- 
tion of such or such a fault, or for any other cause, they 
were obliged to fast for a shorter or longer time, they found 
themselves totally unable to SAvallow any species of food all 
this time. 

“ Well, Avhat happened on this occasion in the case of 
the convulsionaries is observed to occur in general in the 
case of ecstatics Avith respect to a great number of organic 
modifications; and it .suffievs that the somnambulist should 
have declared that at such a given moment he is to be affected 
so and so, for him to be so in reality. **♦♦♦* 
Notliing is more common than to sec w’omen in the state of 
somnainbulism predict, at a fixed hour, the appearance of 
the menses, partial paralysis, &c. I have even seen a swell- 
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ing of the face with infiltration of the eyelids predicted, and 
the prediction was fulfilled. 1 mention this last instance, 
because it scarcely appears capable of l>eing the result of a 
predetermination. Tlic partisans of animal magnetism, who 
believe in a true prevision existing in somnambulists, will 
then object to me the very case which 1 have just stated. 

“ I shall answer them. 1. That we cannot positively 
determine the limits within which this extraordinary in¬ 
fluence of somnambulists on their organisation may extend 
itself, 2, That it cannot he denied tUat in most of the cases 
the predictions are rcallif the cause of the effects produced." 
llevolting absurdity, Dr. llcrtrand, to wliich there is nothing 
to be ol)jected — but facts! 1 shall cite one, but one that is 
worth a thousand:— 

Cane of Miss Clary i) ***.’ 

]\liss Clary is twelve years of age at the most. Nature 
has endowed her with a precocious intellect, but at the same 
time with a delicate constitution, W'hich the cruel disease 
under which she is labouring easily exhausted. 

On the Gth of May, 1840, 1 saw her for the first tiuic. 
She was in her bed, her face emaciated and pale, pulse 
feverish, skin hot. A hasty examination satisfied me that 
there existed, 1. A tuberculous abscess in the superior 
lobe of the right lung; 2. Tubercles of considerable size in 
the mesentery; 3. A gastro-intestinal affection, which might 
probably be only the consequences of the preceding organic 
alterations. 

As we see, the case was more than serious; it was des- 

1 M. D***, oae of our principal booksellers in Paris, resides at 
the Rue Pavee-Saint-Andre, No. 2. 
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pcrate. Miss Clary had phthisis in, at least, its second 
stage. However, I ascertained the treatment which had 
been followed up to that time. If all the old women of the 
province had assembled at Madame D***’s, to prescribe for 
her daughter, a more strange, complicated, and barbarous 
treatment could not have been devised. It consisted of 
live pigeons with their throats cut, with which the patient’s 
feet were covered or shod; of plasters with which the ab¬ 
domen and chest were covered; fumigations of all kinds, 
drugs, tisans, mixtures, such as no apothecary ever made up. 
In a word, a lucid somnambulist had passed by that way; 
one of those somnambulists who live privately on the cre¬ 
dulity of fools or of ho])elcs8 invalids, and who sometimes 
make us blush at being magnetisers. Miss Clary was mag¬ 
netised. The poor child was put to sleep at once, and at 
once she astonished her family by her lucidity. Unfor¬ 
tunately she never had that which would have been most 
necessary^ to her. Miss Clary saw her disease, described it 
accurately, as far as one could judge,. but the instinct of 
remedies was wanting, and she never could succeed in pre¬ 
scribing a course of treatment for herself. Here we subjoin 
a succinct account of the last sitting where she was put to 
sleep:— 

“ How do you find yourself, Miss Clary ?” 

« Very ill.” 

“ Where do you feel pain ?” 

“ Every where." 

“ But where do you suffer most ?” 

“ In the bowels.” 

“ In what part ?” 

“ Below the stomach.” 
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“ Do you see your intestines ?" 

» Yes, sir.” 

“ And what do you see ?” 

“ lied spots of blood, and others of a blackish colour. 
Then in one place, about the length of my hand, a vast 
number of small red pimples.” 

“ Is that all ?” 

“ Yes, sir.” 

“ In what state do you see your lungs ?” 

“ As if they were dried up.” * 

“ Do they not seem to be traversed with white grains in 
their upper part ?” 

“ 1 do not see clearly enough to be able to say.” 

“ And do you not know wliat you ought to take to cure 
you ?” 

“ No, sir.” 

“ How will you go on to-morrow ?” 

“ A little better than to-day.” 

“ After to-morrow ?” 

“ 1 shall have a good deal of fever.” 

“ How will you be on the 25th of this month ?” 

“ Very ill.” 

“ On the Ist of June ?” 

“ Worse still; my entire body will be swollen.” 

* The signs furnished by auscultation and percussion never gave 
me but a very obscure diagnosis on this point, one that was not 
cleared up either by the cough, or the matter of the expectoration; 
and I often asked myself whether the accumulation of the natural 
sputa, in a thickened state, in the bronchial ramilications, might not 
give rise to the drcumscribed imperviousness and dulness which I 
had detected. 
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“ And then 

“ On the 2d and 3d, oh! how sick I shall he!—my God! 
—my God!” 

“ And then ?” 

« Wait!” 

Miss Clary hesitates, ^eflects a long time, at length she 
says, “ The 4th I cease to see.” 

She was aroused, retained no recollection of any thing 
she had said, and T expressly advised that she should not he 
spoken to on the subject; however, every thing occurred 
almost i)recisely as she had predicted up to the 4th of June, 
the day on which Miss Clary died. 

This case is curious in more respects than one. First, it 
is an undeniable proof of the prevision of somnambulists; 
but, besides, this prevision brings with it a sort of hopeless 
fatality, since whatever method of treatment he followed, 
the event must take place, and death occur at the predicted 
hour, and without there being any means whatever of 
retarding it by a single hour. 

Now I would ask Bertrand if it was because Miss Clary 
fixed the time of her last struggle, that this struggle took 
place precisely at the hour predicted? Is it because she 
said that on the 4th of June she should cease to see, that 
Miss Clary died precisely on the 4th of June ? There is no 
alternative; either the fact now stated must be denied, and 
ten persons will bear testimony to it with me, or we must 
believe, as we understand it, in the prevision of sonuiam- 
bulists,* 

Sm similar facts in the work of M. Foissac, Rapports et £Hscvs~ 
sions de I'Academie Royah de Medeciw sur U Magnetisms Animah 
Paris, 1833, in 8vo. 
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On External Previsim. 

Without speaking here of that prevision which con¬ 
stitutes the prognosis of lucid somnambulists in reference to 
the crisis or to the diifercnt phenomena which are to occur 
in the patients brought into connexion with them, some 
individuals, very few, I admit, possess the incomprehensible 
faculty of predicting during their somnandmlism evento with 
which their existence will be mixed up, but the cause, of 
which, evidently foreign to their system, or one to which 
their system bore no relation, cannot have any species of 
connexion with it that can be at all explained. We shall give 
some examples of it:— 

On the 8th of last May (it was on a Friday) I magnetised 
^ladame Hortense ***, who has been already so often the 
subject of experiments in the case of vision without the 
assistance of the eyes. The day I speak of, this lady was 
in a state of admiralile lucidity; but for reasons which It is 
not necessary to mention, we had for a long time given up 
experiments on her of mere curiosity, and the only subject 
considered any longer at our sittings was her health or our 
own. This time I was quite alone with her and her hus¬ 
band, and after having interrogated her for some minutes 
on objects of more or less indifference, we wished to know 
how far her penetration of the future could reach; but 
notwithstanding the form of our questions, madaine’s own 
destiny was always sure to mix itself up in her answers to 
us. She discovered the future, but only in one direction, 
namely, that through which she herself had to pass. 
Howerer, among other striking things she said this to us, 
“1 a& pregnant now fifteen days, but I shall not go my 
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full time, and I already feel acute sorrow in consequence. 
Next Tuesday (12th) I shall take ffight at somethings I 
shall have a fall, and a miscarriage will he the result.*' 
I acknowledge, notwithstanding all I had already seen, 
that my reason revolted at one of the points of this pro¬ 
phecy. In fact, I readily enough conceived the fall, and 
all that might follow from it; 1 went even so far as 
to understand the circumstance of the fright, but the 
motive of this fright was what confounded me. 

" At what will you take fright then, madame ?” I asked 
her with an expression of interest which was far from being 
simulated. 

“ I know nothing about it.” 

“But where will it happen to you?—where will you 
suffer the fall?” 

*‘I cannot tell—I know not.” 

“ And are there no means of escaping all this ?” 

“None.” 

“ If we did not quit you ?” 

“ That would have no effect.” 

“ God alone, then, can prevent the accident which you 
apprehend?” 

“God alone! but he will not do so, and 1 am very 
much distressed at it.” 

“ And will you be very ill ?” 

“ Yes, for three days.” 

“ Do you know precisely what you are to suffer ?” 

“ Certainly, and I am now going to tell you. Tuesday, 
at half-past three, immediately after having had a fright, 
I shall have a weakness come over me which will last for 
eight minutes; after this I shall be seized with very violent 
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^ pains in the kidneys, which will last the remainder of the 
day, and will continue for the entire night. On Wedncsday 
morning I shall commence to lose blood; this loss of blood 
'will increase rapidly and become very profuse. However, 
there w'ill be no occasion to be alarmed at all this, for it 
will not compromise my life. Thursday morning I shall be 
much better, I shall even be able to leave my bed for 
almost the entire day; but in the evening, at half-past 
five, I shall suffer another attack of hemorrhage which will 
be followed by delirium. The nights Thursday and Friday 
will be favourable ones, but Friday night I shall lose my 
reason.” 

Madame Ilortensc said no more, and without believing 
explicitly what she told us, we 'w'ere so struck with it that 
we did not interrogate her further. Monsieur ***, how¬ 
ever, very much moved by what his wife had^^ stated, and 
more especially at her last words, asked her with the most 
intense anxiety, whether she should be long delirious. 

“ Three days,” she replied, with perfect calmness. She 
then added, with the most winning sweetness, “lie not 
alarmed, Alfred, I shall neither remain bereft of reason, 
nor shall I die; 1 shall suffer, that is all.” 

Madame H*** was aroused, and, as usual, retained 
no recollection of any thing that had passed during 
her sleep. When I was alone with Monsieur *** 1 
expressly recommended him to observe secrecy, especially 
with his wife, on the events which, though probably chi¬ 
merical, may, however, have the effect of giving her great 
pain if she were apprised of them, and which, on the other 
hand, it was of the utmost importance for us to keep her 
ignorant of, for the interest of science. Monsieur *** pro- 
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miscd every thing, and I know his character sufficiently^ 
to state positively that he kept his promise. With respect 
to myself, I carefully noted all the circumstances which 
Madame Hortense *** had predicted; and on the following 
day I took the opportunity of communicating them to Dr. 
A. Latour, who was much amused at my confidence. I 
must acknowledge that a sort of shame prevented me from 
communicating my thoughts on this j>oint to any serious 
person; I was afraid he would have taken me for a fool. 
It is for this reason I cannot now say whether it was before 
or after the event was realised that T mentioned it to 
Dr. Frapart; hut this I know, that I blush now at my 
feeling shame then, and that I very much regret that I did 
not call on a greater number of witnesses in support of a 
fact so very extraordinary as that I am now about to relate. 

The fatal Tuesday having arrived, Madame lD''*’s 
fright was the only thing that engaged my attention. 
When I came to the lady’s house she was at breakfast in 
the company of her husband, and appeared to me in the 
best possible state of health. 

“My worthy friends,” said I, on entering, “I am at 
your service for this day until evening if it does not incon¬ 
venience you. Afy business is here,” I whispered into her 
husband’s ear; he readily understood me. 

“Welcome,” replied Madame Hortense, “but on one 
condition, and that is that you will not talk too much 
about magnetism.” 

“ Madame, I shall not speak of it at all if you consent to 
sleep for me only ten minutes.” 

“ Oh! sir, what you promise me will cost you so very 
much that I cannot refuse obliging you so far; so as I 
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appreciate the greatness of the sacrifice, I grant you a full 
quarter of an hour.” 

After one little half hour's conversation in this way, 
the breakfast being concluded, Madame Hortense *** was 
magnetised, and fell asleep in less than one minute. 

“ How do you go on, niadame ?” 

“ Very well, monsieur, but will not do so long.” 

“ How is that ?” 

niadame *** then repeated her solemn jthrase of 
Friday, viz. “ Between three ami fmtr o^dock I shall take 
fright at somethings—I shall have a full; the result will he art 
almndaut hemorrhage" &c. 

“ Hut what is the object that will give you the fright ?” 

“I know nothing of it.” 

“ Hut where is it ? ” 

“ I know' nothing of it.” 

“Then, madame, if what you say be realised, we must 
admit a fatality in the events w hich befall you.” 

“Yes, monsieur, as in most of those which befall all 
persons.” 

“ Is there no means of withdrawing ourselves from this 
fatality?” 

“ None.” 

“This evening, madame, T shall be able to contradict 
you.” 

“This evening, monsieur you w'ill be very much 
alarmed about my health, for I shall be very ill.” 

To this I had not for the moment any answ'cr to make; 
it was necessary to wait, and I waited. Madame Hortense 
having awoken in a few minutes after, remembered no¬ 
thing, and her countenance rendered somewhat gloomy by 
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the visions of her sleep, recovered all her habitual serenity. 
Just before going to sleep she converses and jests with us 
without any thoughts of the past, and resumes the current 
of her sprightly sallies, which are so natural to her, and 
which she is so capable of. For iny part, I was in a state 
of mind not ca.sily described; I was lost in conjectures, in 
hypotheses, in suppositions w^hich caused my faith to 
stagger every now and then,—J doubted every thing—1 
doubted myself. However, as it was as yet but mid-day, 
I went out for a moment with Monsieur ***, but wo re¬ 
turned long before three o’clock. The health of Madame 
*** was always the same, and it would have beeu impos¬ 
sible for the shrewdest observer to discover any signs of an 
approaching change. On our return the lady was singing 
gaily one of Mademoiselle Tuget's songs, making a little cap 
for the infant she was then said to be pregnant with. Her 
husband and myself sit beside her, and, fully determined not 
to quit her again for a moment, we watch even her slight¬ 
est movements. We close the windows for fear that any 
accident occurring in the street or in the neighbouring 
houses should come to realise the prophecy; in fact, if the 
bell rang, it is one of us who went to the antechamber to 
receive the person, lest the visitor, forsooth, should be 
some frightful person. “ We have the appearance of play¬ 
ing w^ith the devil,” says Monsieur *** to me; “ but if he win 
this time he will be very dexterous.” It appeared, indeed, 
difficult that he should. Well, I advise my readers never 
to play high with such a party, for the devil won. It 
was a little more than half-past three o’clock. Madame 
Hortense, who was astonished at the little attentions which 
she saw paid her on every side, and who could not fathom 
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the secret of our precautions, said to us, on rising from the 
sofa where we had made her sit,— 

“ Will you permit me, gentlemen, to withdraw myself 
for a minute from your very anxious and unaccountable 
solicitude.'* 

“Whither do you say you are going, madame?” cried 
I, with an air of anxiety which 1 could not well conceal. 

“ My God! monsieur, what is the matter with you ? Do 
you suppose I have any intentions of committing suicide?” 

“ No, madame, but- 

“But what ?” 

“ I feel that I am indiscreet, but it is your health that 
interests me.” 

“'J'hcn, monsieur,” replies she, with a smile, “an ad¬ 
ditional reason for sutfering me to go out.” 

The motive was evidently a plausible one, and we could 
not well persevere. However, Monsieur ***, who wished 
to carry the matter to the last, says to his wife,— 

“ Well, my dear lady, will you permit me to accompany 
you so far?” 

“ Mliat! is it a wager then ? ” 

“Precisely, madame, a wager between you and me, 
and w'hich I shall a*rtainly win, though you have sworn to 
make me lose it.’* 

Madame Ilortcnse looks at us alternately, and is still 
unable to guess what we are about. 

“ A wager between us both! ” she r^ats. “ Come, I 
cannot make it out,—but no matter, we’ll see. 

She takes her husband’s arm, and goes out laughing 
aloud. 

1 too laughed, and yet I felt a sort of presentiment that 
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the decisive moment was come. This idea so occupied my 
mind that I did not think of re-entering the room during 
their absence, and 1 remained at the door of their ante¬ 
chamber. On a sudden a piercing shriek is heard, and the 
noise of a body which fell. 1 run up; at the entrance of 
the w^ater-closct Monsieur **’" holds his wife with all the 
appearance of dying in his arms. It is she then that cried 
out, and the noise heard was occasioned by her fall. The 
moment she let go her husband’s arm to enter the water- 
closet, a rat, of which she had an incredible horror, in a 
place where one had not been seen for twenty years before, 
presented itself to her view, and gave her so great and so 
sudden a fright, that she fell back without there being a 
possibility of sustaining her. Such is the fact that oc¬ 
curred ; T swear it on my honour. 

1’he first point of the prediction was realised, the re¬ 
mainder was fulfilled with the same exactness. IMadame 
*** hr’d her exhaustion, her pains, her hemorrhage, her 
delirium, her day of calm, and her three days of mental 
aberration. Nothing w’as wanting to the completion of 
the prophecy; neither the nature of the phenomena an¬ 
nounced, nor the order in which they followed each other. 
Dr. A. Latour, and several friends of Monsieur ***, followed 
with deep interest the different phases of this iniraculoiis 
affection, of which, thank God, no trace any longer remains. 

AVho would dare, after such facts, to set bounds to that 
which is possible, and to define human life ? 

Case of Madame B. 

The account I am now about to give is far from being 
as inte^'esting as that already given. However, the case of 
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Madame B., without being exactly a case of external pre¬ 
vision, presented a singularity which struck me very much, 
namely, an error of time committed by a somnambulist, 
a sort of blunder which rarely occurs. 

Madame B., though of a nervous and irritable tempera¬ 
ment, still enjoys tolerabl}^ good health, with tlie exception 
of some fits of epileptic hysteria which attack her occasion¬ 
ally, and the frequency of which has been already con¬ 
siderably diminished by magnetism. She says she is about 
thirty-three yeiirs of age, but, as some persons worth^ of 
credit have told me that such was her age seven years ago, 
I concluded that she was about forty, if not a little more. Be 
that as it may, it was in the course of last April that I com¬ 
menced to magnetise her. After about ten days she became 
lucid, but her lucidity never presented any thing very 
remarkable. I shall mention here one occurrence only: — 

On the 3d of May I went to pay my usual visit to 
Miulamc B. 1 found the lady busy in cleaning and 
arranging some ^ ery beautiful porcelain plates, on which 
1 took the opportunity of complimenting her. This atten¬ 
tion on my part llattered her very much, and put her into 
excellent magnetic dispositions, of which I hastened to take 
advantage, in ten minutes Madame B. was in a state of 
somnambulism. 

When the lady was magnetised, she never failed to 
break forth in sorrows and lamentations, at which it was no 
easy matter to keep from laughing. I never could even 
once get her to go to sleep without speaking, and, especially, 
complaining f then the jslcep seized her so suddenly that 
often she had not time to finish the pbra^ which she com¬ 
menced, and, sometimes, even the word which was on her 
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lips. Then came some moments of silence. The head, at 
first resting on the chest, then rested on one or other 
shoulder alternately; then suddenly all these movements 
were arrested. Madame B. adjusted herself, threw herself 
a little hack, sending forth two or three deep sighs, theri 
commenced speaking with great volubility, and with a 
harsh, nasal twang, quite different from the timbre of her 
natural voice. Her conversation then was likewise very 
extraordinary. It was made up of broken inconsecutive 
phrases, which frequently bore no relation to the questions 
proposed to her, questions, however, which she always 
commenced to answer. The following dialogue will serve 
as an example:— 

“ Are you asleep, madame ?” 

No answer. I repeat my question after a few seconds. 

“Are you asleep, madame 

“ Yes, but I have no sleep.” 

“But you are asleep?” 

“ I am very unfortunate! always sick! ” 

“ Madame, you do not answer me.” 

“What would you have me tell you ?” 

“ Tell me whether you suffer much.” 

“Yes, I sleep,—I already told you that, and I should 
like always to sleep.” 

“Why?” 

“ It is frightful to be as I am.” 

“ How are you then ?” 

“Misfortime on misfortune! that’s what is happening 
to me.” * 

“ Well, madame, it is all your own fault.” 

“Indeed!” 
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“ Employ all your energy to persuade yourself that you 
are the happiest woman living, and you will be so at 
length.” 

“Do you think so?" 

“ Not a doubt of it." 

“ I must, I suppose, persuade myself that I am among 
the avgeU when my fits come on me! Oh, my God! my 
God! what beasts these wits are! ” 

“You flatter me, madame.” 

“ Again, 1 had little business to touch them! ” 

“ To touch what ?" 

“ Those odious plates.” 

“ What have they done to you ?” 

“ They have caused me to break one of them.” 

“ That is a pity; yet the loss is not so serious that you 
slioiild fret so much about it." 

“ Indeed! according to you one should laugh if the house 
were on fire ? ” 

“ I did not say that, madame, but- 

“ What becomes of my husband, then ?” 

“ I really do not know." 

“ Ah! poor fellow!” 

“ Do you feel so towards him ?” 

“ Ah! the drunkard! That man, sir, will destroy us 
by his drinking." 

“ Say, then, that he will drink you out." 

“ 1 said what I said." 

Madame B-continued for some minutes in the same 

tone, spoke to me a little regarding her 91ncss, and awoke 
by the mere influence of my will, a thing which happened 
to her now for several days past. 
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“ Well, madame," said I to her then, “ when J con¬ 
gratulated you on the good taste displayed in your porce¬ 
lain, it w'as quite involuntarily I annoyed you, as I did 
not know that you had broken one of your plates.” 

“ Broken one of my plates! ’* she exclaimed, with an 
inimitable expression of terror; “God preserve me from 
such a thing! T value my poor plates more than my very eyes.’* 

“ In fact, madame, I could see as much; but yet the 
thing has occurred.” 

“ What is that you say ? ” 

“ I repeat what you have said.” 

« T said-” 

“ Some one else besides you has committed this blunder, 
but-” 

“ No one has touched them but myself, and you shall 
have a proof of it.” 

“ One, two, three, four,” &c. Madame B-counts and 

re-counts her plates up to the twelve, and there is not one 
wanting. 

^This appeared strange to me; in fact, I suppose that 
some particular circumstance must have occasioned this 

magnetic anomaly. I left Madame B-at her occu* 

pation, and took my leave of her. 

Now I bad scarcely descended one half the stairs leading 
from her apartment into the street when the sound of a 
piece of cliina which was broken by falling on the floor over 
my head struck my ear, I immediately return up-stairs, 
and And ^tadame B-in a flood of tears. 

One of her valuable plates had just slipped from her 

hands. In her sleep Madame B-had taken the future 

for the past. 
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5. Of (he PenetraUon of Thought. 

The singular faculty with which certain extatics, and a 
small number of somnambulists, are endowed of pene¬ 
trating into the thoughts of the persons around them before 
these thoughts have assumed a sensible form, is one of 
those which have excited the greatest share of incredulity. 
However, even before direct observation had convinced me 
of the existence of this faculty, the testimonies which go to 
establish it arc so numerous, and seem to me so respectable, 
that 1 felt myself rather disposed to believe in it. In fact, 
since the Middle Ages, at the time of those epidemic exta- 
sics, which Professor Andral was the first to consider in a 
truly philosophical point of view by ranging them in the 
number of pathological facts; from the time of the con- 
vnlsionaries and of the possessed, the communication of 
thought was an admitted fact, so much so, that it con¬ 
stituted the pathognomonic character of possessiuuj and it 
was not permitted to proceed to exorcisms before its exist¬ 
ence was ascertained. Father Surin, when charged to 
recapitulate the proofs of the possession of the religious 
iirsulines of Loudun, presents us one of the most indis¬ 
putable, that they told the most secret thoughts. “ The day 
after my arrival,” writes this candid ecclesiastic, “ there was 
at the exorcism a man who expressed to me a desire to see 
if the demon knew our thoughts. 1 bid him to form a 
command in his mind, and, after he had made it, I pressed 
the demon to do that whi(fh the man had commanded him; 
after having refused for some time, he w(;nt to take on the 
altar the case where the Gospel of St. John was, and this 
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man stated positively that he had commanded in his mind 
the demon to shew the last gospel which had been said at 
mass. 

“ One of our fathers, wishing to try if it was true that 
the demon knows our thoughts, formed another command 
within his breast for the demon, who was on duty, and 
then fonned another,—^in a word, within the space of an 
instant, he formed five or six commands, and, revoking them 
one after the other, he tormented the demon by saying, 
ohediat ad mentcn. The demon repeated quite alovd all the 
commands which this father had formed in his mind for him. 
lie commenced at the first, then said, ^ But monsieur does 
not wish it.’ Being at the seventh, he said, ‘ We’ll see 
whether we shall execute this,’ where he has at length 
fixed.” 

In a case communicated by M. Barrier, a physician of 
Privas, to Dr. Foissac, the subject of it was a young extatic 
female, named Euphrosine, who possessed so perfectly the 
gift of divining the thoughts of the person with whom she 
hapi)encd to be that she readily kept up a very well-con¬ 
nected conversation, in which one of the interlocutors spoke 
but mentally. “ At the time of my second visit,” says 
M. Barrier, “ I found Euphrosine, with her body fonning 
the arch of a circle, in the middle of her room. She rested 
on the ground by the heels and the top of her head; more 
than twenty persons were around her; all observed the 
most religious silence. I approached, came up close to her, 
and wished the patient good morning, carefully checking 
my tongue and lips. 

“ ‘ Good morning, Monsieur Barrier^ she replied. 

“ ‘ When Avill you come to La Voutte ?’ 
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“ ‘ As soon as ever it m possible' 

“ I turned towards tbe mother, and said to her,— 

“ ‘ Your daughter divines the thoughts, place yourself 
in contact with her and try.' We soon heard Euphrosine 
pronounce these ivords, ‘ To Alissas.* A moment after, she 
repeated, in a sprightly manner, * No, to Alissas, 1 told 
you.' Madame Bonneau had proposed to her daughter to go 
the following day to Cous to walk with her; the second 
time she pressed the same place for a walk. A friend of 
hers placed herself in contact with her, and presently we 
collected these words, ‘ Eh! fool, do you think 1 do not 
know that you are to go to Vemoux?' The friend grew 
pale, hut recommenced her questions. ‘ No, it is very far 
from that,' replied Euphrosine. This lady stated to us that she 
hod said to the patient, mentally, that she had to go the next 
day the journey to Vasence, and that she would execute her 
commissions if she had any to give her; at her second question, 
she asked her if she should find her husband at Vernoux. 
Three or four days after, I met this person at Vernoux; 
she comes up to me, and, with a terrified air, she told me of 
the absence of her husband. A waggoner then comes, und 
immediately we heard the words, * No, to la Votdte' This 
man had proposed to her to bring her to Aubenas. The 
greater part of those present addressed mental questions to 
her; she answered firmly and instantaneously with the great¬ 
est precision. Some children also wished to make trials, but 
she sent them away good-humouredly, calling each by 
name.” 

Cases similar to that now stated are, no doubt, very 
numerous in the annals of the medical sciences, and we 
might readily adduce proofs of it if we were not afraid to 
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augment our work by too many quotations; but a matter 
which it is of importance to us to observe is, that solely to 
the existence of this faculty of mental penetration must be 
referred the supposition, formerly asserted by exorcists and 
magnetisers, viz. that the possessed of the one, and the som¬ 
nambulists of the others, understood all languages.* We 
shall take the opportunity at another time of recurring to 
this subject. 


Of Lucid Somnambulism. 

The communication of thoughts is observed less fre¬ 
quently in magnetic somnambulists than in extatics; and 
yet, what is somewhat remarkable, it is one of the first 
faculties noticed by the magnetisers of Mesmer’s time, who 
set it down as a characteristic trait of the magnetic sleep. 

We read in the Dt'monomanie de Loudun ,—“ M. Launay de 
Barillc, who had resided in America, horc testimony that, in a voyage 
he made to Loudun, he had spoken to the relipous persons the lan¬ 
guage of certain savages of this ('.oimtry, and that they answered him 
very readily. 

Tlie Bishop of Nimes, having put questions in Greek and 
Germau, was answered in both languages. 

The Bishop of Nimes commanded Sister Claire, in Greek, to 
raise her veil and kiss the grating in a place whieli he mentioned; 
she obeyed him, and did several other things which he desired her,— 
a circumstance wduch made the bishop declare, publicly, that he must 
be an Atheist or a fool who did not believe in possession. 

Some physicians interrogated them also in Greek on some 
terms of their science, which were very difficult, and known only by 
the learned amongst them,—they gave a clear explanation of them. 

“ Some gentlemen of Normandy certified in writing that they had 
questioned Sister Clture de Sarelly in Turkish, Spanish, and Italian, 
and that she answered them very readily.'* 
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Tims we read in the letter of the Marquis of Puysegur, 
partly transcribed in our introduction, that he made the 
peasant \ ictor dance in his chair by singing an air to him 
mentally. 

For my part, I have seen hut a very small number of 
somnambulists who were endowed with this faculty; I have, 
however, seen some, and among the modem mag- 
netisers several respectable writers also quote instances 
of it. 

Alexander Pertrand, among others, relates,* that, on 
unmagnetising the first somnambulist he ever had an oppor¬ 
tunity of observing, he luid one daj', at the same time, 
the determined wish that she should not awake. Con- 
vulsi\'e movements were immediately observed in the som¬ 
nambulist. 

“ AVhat ails you ? ” said the magnetiscr to her. 

“ TFAy,” answered she, “ do you ivXl me to meuke, and you 
do not wisk that 1 shotdd awake 

]\1. Hcrtrand again cites in the same workf the example 
of a poor woman, uneducated, not even knowing how to 
read, and who, nevertheless, was capable, in a state of som¬ 
nambulism, of understanding the meaning of w'ords, the 
signification of wdiicli w'as wholly unknown to her in her 
w'uking state. 'I'his woman explained to him, in the most 
accurate and ingenious manner, what was understood by 
the term encephalon, which he proposed to her,—“ A phe¬ 
nomenon,” adds Bertrand, “ which, if people will not see in it 
a chance as difficult, perhaps, to be admitted as the faculty 
which it supposes, can only he explained by acknowledging 
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that this woman read in my very thoughts the signification 
of the word on which I questioned her.” 

We shall terminate what we have to say on the pene¬ 
tration of thought by the case of Callixte, an individual 
whom M. Ricard magnetises publicly at his course for some 
years back. 


Case of Cattixte. 

The 7th of June, 1840,1 repaired, at two o’clock in the 
afternoon, to the house of my friend Dr. Frapart, to be 
present at a sitting of magnetism, w^hich M. Kicard wSvS 
kind enough to give us. The number of the invited was 
very considerable; for on my arrival 1 found M. Frapart’s 
stdon crowded with upwards of sixty person.s, most of them 
unconnected with the medical profession, amongst whom, 
however, I remarked some well-known physicians, incredu¬ 
lous persons, whose names, however, 1 shall not mention, as 
they have not authorised me to do so. 

The sitting commenced at a quarter after two by differ¬ 
ent experiments attempted on a young somnambulist, whom 
M. Kicard had been then magnetising only for some days. 
These experiments did not succeed, a matter which did not 
at all astonish me, for I never would have expected that the 
lucidity of a somnambulist could resist the warm and tainted 
atmosphere of a middle-sized room, in which sixty in¬ 
dividuals respire and think. 

Callixte’s turn comes next; he was magnetised at within 
a quarter to three. He is a young man, about twenty 
years of age, of a tolerably good constitution, provided with 
a muscular system which does honour to magnetism. How¬ 
ever, his countenance is changeable, restless, as it were. 
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wildf and his habitual gait evinces in his entire person an 
irritability by no means common. Magnetised, for the first 
time, five years ago, he was put to sleep, and was rendered 
lucid from the first sitting, and became, in a very little 
time, one of the most remarkable individuals we have seen. 
Up to the present time, according to M. llicard's account, 
not the interruption of even a single day has occurred in his 
lucidity. Callixtc, then, is one of those rare and valuable 
subjects whom science may work on with confidence for 
the advantage of its dissemination. Put to sleep in a few 
minutes by M. Kicard, and his eyes covered with a bandage 
applied by an incredulous bystander and myself, that is, 
with one of those bandages which could leave no hope 
for deception. Callixte commences by fonning several 
card parties with such persons of the present company 
as thought well of offering themselves. We may observe 
that the cards are new, that they are just alter being bought, 
and that, for the greater regularity, we were requested 
to supply them ourselves. 

All this precaution does not prevent Callixtc from 
w'inning on his adversai^. The rapidity with which lie 
plays is incredible, so much so, that it would astonish one, 
even if observed in a man broad awake, and with his eyes 
wide open. 

“ Monsieur, I propose. Do you consent ?” 

“ Three cards, and you w'ill take but two; for there is 
the one you arc going to put down." And he names the 
cards. 

On another occasion, before his adversary had time to 
look at his game, and whilst he still holds it firmly in his 
hand, Callixte throws his on the table, saying, Momeur^ 1 
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jilay withord proposing^ and you have lost^ fur you have such 
and such cards in your hand” 

Nor was he mistaken on any one occasion. 

lie plays four games one after the other, with the same 
address or the same success, to tlie great admiration of the 
assembly, who rise up and applaud him, thinking, no doubt, 
that they were present at a representation of Conus or of 
M. Comte; but let us remind our readers that our juggler 
has his eyelids covered with combed cotton, and over this a 
thick handkerchief. In this case we have, as may be 
readily guessed, a phenomenon of vision through opaque 
bodies, and w'hich, though remarkably developed, does not, 
however, go so far as to allow him to read.* But let us 
come to the experiments which caused us to introduce this 
case here. 

On a great number of small cards there were written 
beforehand the different movements which the persons 
present may make the somnambulist perform, by presenting 
to the magnetiser such of the cards as may express their 
desire. M. llicard, after this plain admonition, repeated 
each time, Callirte^ my friend^ pa^ attention^ I am going to 
speak to you; reads mentally the phrase, or phrases, which 
were just presented to him, adds not a word, makes no 
gesture, and Callixte, who constantly has the bandage on 
him, obeys his thought. 

a. The first card presented to M. Ricard bears this 
phrase: Let the somnamhulist raise, at the same time, his two 
legs. The magnetiser, after his usual admonition, proceeds, 

* M. Ricard assures us that Callixte read on one occasion, but 
that this experiment htid so fatigued him that he did not think it right 
to make him recommence it. 
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but Callixte does not comprehend; his lower extremities 
arc agitated by different moTements, but his feet do not 
quit the ground. 

b. The second card bore this phrase: Let the nomminhidist 
raise the left arm. 'J'he mental order is given; Callixte 
performs it, and raises mechanically the left arm, saying, 
with a tone of impatience, that he does not understand. 

c. The third card: Let the somnambulist rise^ take four 
sfppsj and tmeh with hk riffht hand the chest of his mag- 
netisei'. The same procedure on the part of M. llicard; 
Callixte reflects an instant, rises, walks, counting his steps, 
hesitates some seconds, then finishes by completing the per¬ 
formance of the mysterious order which he has received. 

d. Callixte is seated at the extremity of the room, in 
such a manner as to turn his back to us; an organ is 
going to play an air in the ante-chamber, and M. llicard 
says to me, “When you will make me the signal, the 
somnambulist shall beat the time of the air which is going 
to be performed, and he will cease to beat when you will 
express to me the wish that he should do so by another 
signal. This being agreed on, the organ commences; I make 
a signal to M. Hicard, and Callixte beats the time: some 
minutes after, I make my second signal, and Callixte ceases 
to beat the time. I recommence, he recommences; 1 wish 
him to stop again, and he stops; quicker than lightning my 
thought flics from me to the magnetiser, and from the mag- 
netiser to the somnambulist. 

e. I my.self draw at hazard three of the cards from a 
hat where^they were mixed; their united sense forms this 
phrase : Let the somnambulist rise^ mount on a chair, and 
let himself fall backwabds into the arms of his magnetiser. 
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The cards being presented to the magnetiserf Callixte 
rises, mounts on a chair, hesitates, then lets himself fall all 
at once into the arms of M. Ricard, who fancies himself 
upset by the violence of the shock. 

These are the facts such as they occurred, without any 
change, exaggeration, or addition by me ,* fifty-nine persons 
would be there to convict me of a lie if 1 acted otherwise. 
I know already what consequences disinterested readers 
vdll draw from them. With respect to medical men most 
of them will not believe them, because that, as they do not 
understand them, the whole is either self-deception or a 
deception of them. To explain common facts, as they ex¬ 
plain every thing, and to deny extraordinary facts, that is 
their eternal system, the vicious circle, around which their 
incredulity has been running for the last sixty years. 

6. Trampodtion of the Senses* 

When the cases of his famous cataleptics, who saw^felt, 
tasted^ and heard, by the stomach or end of the fingers, 
were found in the works of Petetin,* this physician, who 
during all his life had enjoyed a well-merited reputation, 
was no longer considered any thing but a mere visionary. 
However, ulterior testimonies soon restoi’ed to the esteem of 
the learned the unjustly depreciated recollection of this 
upright and distinguished practitioner; for the individuals 

* Jacqaes-Henri-Dcsir^ Petetin, born at Lons-lc-Saulnier in 
1784, and died at Dijon in 1808. The works alluded to are: Me- 
moire sur la eaial^^e, in 12, 1787. UEUctricite animale prouvee 
par la decouoerte des ph^omhies physiques et mor<mx da la calalepsie 
hysteriqae et de ses varieth; et par les bans effets de 1' ilectricite arti- 
ficielU dans le traitement de ces maladies. Lyon, 1808, in 8. 
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affected with extasy or catalepsy, and presenting, like those 
whose history he has left us, the transposition of certain 
external organic functions, soon became so numerous that 
it became necessary to admit, at least, the |K>s8ibility of 
these prodigious anomalies, or to tax with imposition men 
of undeniably good faith. At the present day there 
scarcely passes a year that the Royal Academy of Medicine 
has not to devote its attention, either directly, or after 
some report has been made on the subject, to questions 
similar to those now under consideration. We arc about 
to place before the eyes of our readers one of the last 
communications of M. Despine the elder, inspector of the 
mineral waters of Aix, in Savoy.* 

“ I have at present in my house a young girl from the 
country, sixteen years old; her name is Sophia Laroche, 
from Virieu, the famous thaumaturg from the environs of 
Grenoble, about whom the journals made so great a noise 
in 1834. This girl became a somnambulist at eight years 
of age, after a fright; she is i)ara]yscd from the top of the 
spine down to the toes, and thus, for four years, she has 
not left her bed since the Ist of January, 1834. The 
crises during this lapse of time have varied much; and it is 
in order to study this character, and to compare the 
phenomena which they present with those I have observed 
in other patients, that I took Sophia in order to attend her. 
This I did gratuitously, because she belongs to a very 
poor family, and wa.s unable to defray the expenses of the 
removal; 1 was also obliged to bring to Aix along with 

* Bulletin <fe VAcademic royale de M^deeine, Seance du lOth 
Avril, 1838 ; t. ii. p. 631. 
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her her mother, and a younger sister, without whom she 
would not have come. 

**This person, when she is in the crisis, hears^ sees^ 
reads, feels, tastes, and touches, by means of the feet and 
hands. I saw her do it at Yirieu, and I see the same 
here every day. My son also saw some of these phenomena 
at Viricu; what he saw may enable him to judge of the 
rest. M. Dr. Mcrc;er de Coppet, physician of the school of 
Paris, and physician of the families Girod de I’Ain, de 
Stael, de Broglie (who can bear testimony to the capacity, 
integrity, and sound judgment which he possesses in physics 
and medicine); M. Dr. Mcrcicr, I say, has seen these 
phenomena, as well as myself, and with myself; he has 
himself seen them without me also. The same may be 
said of Drs. Borne, Eymard (Sylvain), Eaymond (Asphee), 
of M. Pages, formerly sub-prefect of Tour-du-Pin, and of a 
thousand others.’* 

By reason of the position which he occupies, and of the 
delicate experiments to which he has devoted himself with 
so much patience, M. Despinc possesses a great number of 
cases similar to that just now read; but there are few of 
them which possess so much interest as those left us by 
Fetetin. Nothing can be more strange or more amusing 
than the manner in which the latter discovered the exist¬ 
ence of the faculty now under consideration. Madame ***, 
during one of her fits of catalepsy, having commenced to 
sing, at first with a weak and then with a strong voice, an 
arietta of somewhat difficult execution, with all the taste 
imaginable, her relatives made unavailing efforts to make 
her hear;,she was totally insensible to noise, and even to 
pricking. The song lasted one hour and a half; towards 
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the conclusion the patient was very much oppressed, and 
vomited a great quantity of red and frothy hlood. Con¬ 
vulsions and delirium having supervened, Petetin had her 
immersed into an icc-hath; some minutes after a calm was 
restored, her reason returned, and Madame *** stated that 
she found herself relieved, and that the intense pain which 
she had felt in the stomach was entirely gone. After 
twenty-two minutes she felt a shivering, she was taken 
out of the bath and put to bed; but, contrary to Petetin’s 
directions, they heated the bed. As soon as she went into 
bed her countenance became flushed, she felt two convulsive 
shocks in the arm, and fell again into a fit of catalepsy. 
She set about singing, as in the morning; though, to jue- 
vent her from doing so, they had placed her in the most 
painful j)ositions, the arms raised and stretched forth, the 
body bent forwards, the head on the knees. All this 
proving useless, and the patient suftering very much, 
Petetin determined on throwing her on her pillow; but in 
attempting to do so, the arm of the chair on which he was 
sitting fell under him, and he fell half inclined on the bed, 
crying out, at the same time,— 

“It is very unfortunate that I cannot prevent this 
woman from singing.” 

“ Whut^ Doctor" replied she, “do not be avgry^ I shall 
sing no more" 

However, a few moments after, she resumed her song 
just at the part where she had left off, nor could the cries 
poured into her car produce the least interruption. It 
appeared certain that the patient had heard; but as she 
no longer heard, Petetin determined to replace himself in 
the position in wl^th he had been pre\ious]y, he raised the 
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clothes, approached her stomach, crying out with a toler¬ 
ably loud voice,— 

“ Madame, will you 1)C always singing ?” 

“ Ah! what mischief you have done f* said she; “ I im¬ 
plore of speak lower^ 

At the same time she carried her hands slowly to her 
stomach; he lowered his voice, and asked her how she had 
heard:— 

“ As aU the world hearse 

“ Yet it is on your stomach T speak to you.” 

“ Is it possible 

She entreated him to direct some questions to her ears, 
but she did not answer when he did so, not even when 
he employed a speaking-trumpet to augment his voice. He 
applied again to her stomach, and asked her, in a low voice, 
if she had heard: “ JVw,” said she, “ J am very unfoi'- 
tunate r Some days afterwards, Petetin satisfied himself 
that tlie sense of hearing was not tlic only one that was 
removed to the stomach, since he made her taste some bread 
and milk by placing it on the epigastrium; he also made 
her name several cards by placing them on the same 
region. 

It was no longer, then, a matter of doubt that the trans¬ 
position of the senses was a real fact in a great number 
of cxtatics, and the evident relation existing between som¬ 
nambulism and extasy must lead one to presume that 
we should soon sec some somnambulists also possessed of 
this faculty. And this very circumstance occurred; and 
though facts of this nature arc still few in the records 
of science, the experiments which M. Filassier has detailed 
in his inaugural thesis, and those, more especially, of M. 
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Professor Ilostan,* leave no doubt on this point. “ Here is 
an experiment,” says Professor Rostan, “which I have 
frequently repeated, but which 1 was at length obliged 
to discontinue because it distressed my somnambulist very 
much, who told me that if I continued it she should become 
insane. This experiment w'as performed in the presence 
of my colleague and friend, M. Ferrus, whom I think it 
right to mention here, because his testimony must be of the 
greatest weiglit. He took my watch, which I placed three 
or four inches behind the occiput; I asked the somnam¬ 
bulist if she saw any thing. 

“ ‘ tJertainly, I sec something that shines; it annoys me.’ 

“ Her countenance was expressive of pain, as was ours of 
astonishment. We looked at each other, and IM. Ferrus, 
breaking silence, says to mo, that since she saw something 
shine, she should certainly state what it was. 

“ ‘ What is it you see shine ?’ 

“ ‘ Ah! I do not know, I cannot tell you.’ 

“ ‘ Look attentively.’ 

“ ‘ Wait,—that wearies me,—wait’ (and after a moment’s 
attention)—‘ it is a watch.’ 

“ A new cause of surprise. 

“ ‘ Ihit if she sees that it is a watcli,’ said M. Ferrus, 
‘ she will surely sec what hour it is.’ 

“ ‘ Could you tell me what the hour is 

“ ‘ Oh, no; it is too difficult.’ 

“ * Pay attention, strive and do it.’ 

“ ‘ Wait, I am going to try. 1 shall, probably, tell the 

* Article: Magnetisme du Dictionnaire du Medecine. IS vols. 
Puns, 1825. 
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hour, but I never shall be able to see the minutes.’ And 
after having strove with great attention, * It is within ten 
minutes to eightwhich was precisely the time. 

“ M. Ferrus wished to repeat the experiment himself, and 
did so with the same success. lie made me several times 
turn the hand of his watch, we presented it to her without 
having looked at it; she never missed telling the hour 
correctly. Another time I placed the watch on the fore¬ 
head : she told the hour correctly, but stated the nunutes 
wrong, reading those minutes as additive which were sub¬ 
tractive and reciprocally; which can only be attributed to 
a less degree of lucidity in this part, or to the habit we 
had adopted of placing the dial behind the occij)ut. Be 
this as it may, this somnambulist so much distrusted her 
clairvoyance, which, however, surpassed any I had ever 
witnessed, that it never seemed to her possible to see that 
which was asked of her. It would be much too tedious 
to relate all the extraordinary matters she told me; the 
fact I have just mentioned is sufficient. Here, then, is the 
power of seeing transferred to other organs than those 
which are charged with it in the normal state. This fact I 
have seen, and hai c made others sec.” 

These experiments of M. Bostan are really so simple, 
that it is impossible to suppose that this judicious observer 
has himself been the dupe of any illusion or juggling. At 
the time, then, that he printed the account of them, in¬ 
voking, in support of their authenticity, the testimony of 
Dr. Ferrus, there was absolutely nothing to do but to tell 
him this, “ !M. Dr. Rostan, you are practising imposition.” 
But rational people would not have failed to ask them¬ 
selves, “ Why, then, does he deceive us ? what interest 
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can he have in palming on us absurdities which will bring 
him nothing but ridicule ? If what he says bO not true, 
the man must be mad.” Now every one knows how it is. 
If these children of Esculapius w^ould only find time for 
employing a little logic, where would it not bring them ? 

Further, it remains no less certain that the transposition 
of the senses in magnetic somnambulists is a very rare 
phenomenon; for my part, 1 never had an opportunity of 
witnessing it, and Dr. Frai)art has declared to me that 
he never, in all his life, saw more than one young som¬ 
nambulist who, with the head turned in another direction, 
told the numbers of certain hommopatliic tubes placed 
behind it, by touching them with the fingers. Did this 
somnambulist see with the fingers ? M. Frapart assures us 
she did. 


Of certain other Tarticnlanties remarked, or supposed to he 
remarked, during Somnambulism. 

We remember how, by the clearly demonstrated inter¬ 
vention of another faculty, that of penetrating the thoughts 
of others, we have proved that the unfortunate cxtatics of 
Loudun were able, without knowing either Greek, or Latin, 
or Arabic, &c. to answer the exorcists who interrogated them 
in these languages. However, the superioress of the com¬ 
munity answered in Latin, mauling and mangling the words 
by her mode of pronouncing them, and committing, it is said, 
numerous solecisms, which exposed tite devil to a host of 
railleries. It w^as, in fact, because the devU, without count¬ 
ing the psalms and the anthems which he bad learned in 
his youth, had had frequent communications with the 
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director of tlic convent, who, in his leisure hours, taught a 
little Latin to his dear ursidines; in a word, the poor 
superioress rcniemhercd, and did not invent; hut it may he 
readily conceived how such particularities might impose 
on credulous and superstitious observers, whom the spirit of 
imitation, joined to the fear of Satan, with whom they were 
convinced they had to do, caused more than once to he 
possessed in their turn, h’lirthcr, certain somnamhulists 
really helicve that they express their thoughts hy articu¬ 
lating a string of strange sounds, of more or less eupliony, 
hut hearing no rcsenihlancc to their natural language. In 
the first place, these cases arc extremely rare; and in the 
next place, let persons not deceive themselves, the syllables 
articulated hy these somnamhulists do not form the words 
of any spoken idiom. The whole matter is a strange fancy, 
or an imperfect disconnexion between the thought and the 
organs destined to express it. What a great many things 
in magnetism would cease to appear marvellous to us if 
we could hut understand them. 

With respect to the mistakes to which the exaltation of 
the memory may give rise, mere chance has furnished me 
with a striking example of it. I had magnetised a young 
lady living in the Hue d’Enfer, who, before being put 
to sleep, was engaged in preparing and arranging some 
lace. Among the questions which I put to her in her 
sleep, I took it into my head to ask her where she got this 
lace. “ It is a present from my sister-in-law,” answered she; 
“ a present which lias given double pleasure; for " (added she 
in Italian) “ dolcc in ogni tempo b il henejizio ; ma vib pin 
dolce qnando b aevompugnato dalla sorpresa.” 

Ah! do you understand Italian, madame P” 
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“ Yes, monsieur,” said she, smiling. 

“ Not a word, monsieur! she understands not a w^ord of 

it,” cried out M-, who appeared to me almost aghast at 

seeing his lady so learned. 

“ Madame, however, has studied this language?” 

“Never! certainly never 1” 

Now whilst -continued to evince his astonishment 

at the newly accpiired knowdedge of his lady, who smiled 
very archly at him, I found in my reminiscences the ex¬ 
plication of the enigma. In fact, the exotic phrase with 
which our intellectual somnamhulist had seasoned her an¬ 
swer, was neither an inspiration from heaven nor from hell, 
but merely a quotation borrowed from a little work found 
in the bauds of every one who is heginniiig to read Italian. 

What is remarkable in it is, that Madame-, when she 

awoke, was totally unable to translate this phrase, which she 
ccrtaiidy understood in her sleep, since she quoted it quite 
apropos. However, when, on the day following, the lady 
was again put into a state of somnambulism, I began to 
speak Italian to her; hut slie could not at all understand me, 
though she had declared to us the day before, that she had 
studied the language for several months. 

It is not uncommon to see somnambulism assume the 
forms of wcll-kiiowm morbid states, foreign, however, to the 
ordinary habits of the individuals who iwesent them. No¬ 
thing more common, for instance, than magnetic sleep 
changing into a fit of catalepsy. The mere name of this 

alfection uttered before poor J\Iiss Clara I)-, whose case 

we have already mentioned, wa:i quite suiBcieiit to give her 
all the symptoms of it. Her limbs then yielded to all the 
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impulsions given to them, and continued up to the end of 
the fit in the most distressing and fatiguing positions which 
they could be made to assume. 

Finally, artificial somnambulism degenerates sometimes 
into mystical extasy. The soul of the somnambulist, then 
transported into the regions of imagination, bursts its earthly 
chains, and no longer feels the emotions of this nether 
world. Admitted into the contemplation of the Kternal, it 
exults in its glory, converses with the angels, and delights 
/in the unspeakable concerts of the seraphim. But, alas! 
the inflexible will of the magnetiser soon brings it hack to 
the sad realities of our wretched planet, and, in a few 
minutes, nothing will remain to it of its heavenly pilgrim¬ 
age, nothing—not even a recollection. 

We here terminate the sketches which we intended to 
present to our readers on lucid somnambulism. To the 
details already read, many others, still more surprising, 
might still be added; but I do believe that the time is not 
yet come to tell all we know on this subject, llow^ever, I 
shall conclude this chapter here, and, in order to exhaust 
the subject of it by the production of an authentic case, 
I shall just mention one of the most important which the 
history of magnetism now possesses, and which collects, 
with admirable conciseness, all its most extraordinary phe¬ 
nomena. It is a letter written last year to the Sacred 
Penitentiary, under the direction of M. S. Bishop of Lau¬ 
sanne. It will be seen elsewhere, that the conditions under 
which this letter was written exclude all suspicion, much 
more even than the high name, the elevated position, and- 
the sacred character of its author 
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“ Most eminent Sire, 

Seeing the insuiBciency of the answers given, up to 
the present day, regarding animal magnetism^ and it being 
much to he desired that the cases which so frequently pre¬ 
sent themselves may be decided with more certainty and 
more uniformity, the undersigned makes the following 
exposition to your eminence:— 

“ A person magnetised, who is generally a female, enters 
into such a state of sleep, or drowsiness, called magnetic 
mmnamhulismy that neither the loudest noise made in her 
ears, nor the violence of iron or of fire, can draw her out of 
it. The niagnctiser alone, who has obtained her consent 
(for her consent is necessary), makes her fall into this 
species ofextasy, either by certain touches and gesticulations, 
made in various directions, if he is near her, or by a simple 
internal command, if he is distant from her, even several 
leagues distant. 

“ Then being interrogated mod voce, or mentally, on 
her own disease, or on the diseases of absent persons, who 
are absolutely unknown to her, this magnetised person, 
though notoriously ignorant of all, finds herself, at the 
moment, endowed with a knowledge far superior to that of 
physicians; she gives anatomical descriptions of perfect 
exactness, points out the cause, seat, nature of the internal 
diseases of the human body, the most difficult to be know'n 
and to be characterised; she details their progress, their 
variations, and complications, the w'hole in appropriate 
terms ; she often predicts their precise duration, and 
■prescribes the simplest and most eifec'tual remedies for 
them. 

“ If the person about whom the individual magnetised 
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is consulted be present, the magnetiser brings them both 
into correspondence by contact. Is he absent, a lock of his 
hair is merely approximated to the hand of the magnetised 
individual, the latter tells what it is without looking at it, 

. also to whom the hair belongs, where the person from whom 
; the hair came is at the present moment, what he is doing; 
and with respect to his disease, she gives all the information 
above mentioned, and that with as much accuracy as if a 
post-mnrtcm examination of the body had been made. 

“ Lastly, the magnetised jierson does not see by her 
eyes.* She may be blindfolded, and she will read any 
thing whatever, even without knowing how to rcadf a 
book or a manuscript, which shall have been placed, open or 
shut, either on her head or on her abdomen. It is from 
this region also that her words seem to come. Drawn out 
of this state by a command, even an internal one, of the 
magnetiser, or, as it were, spontaneously at the instant 
announced by her, she appears to be completely ignorant of 
every thing that happened to her during the accession, 
however long it may have been; nothing of all that w’as 
asked her, of all that she answered, or that she suffered, 
has left an idea in her understanding, or the slightest trace 
in her memory. 

“ It is for this reason that the wTiter, seeing such strong 
reasons for doubting that such effects, produced by an 
occasional cause evidently so little proportioned, could be 
purely natural, most urgently supplicates your eminence to 

* Au assertion true in general, but in certain cases contradicted- 
by farts, as we have already stated, 

t I have not seen this, which does not, however, prove its in¬ 
correctness. 
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have the'kindness, in your wisdom, to decide, for the greater 
glor}’' of God, and the greater advantage of the souls, so 
dearly redeemed by our Lord Jesus Christ, whether, sup¬ 
posing the truth of the facts announced, a confessor, or 
cure, can, without danger, permit liis penitents or his 
parishioners,— 

“1. To practise animal magnetism thus characterised, 
as being an art auxiliary and supplementary to that of 
medicine; 

“ 2. To consent to be thrown into this state of magnetic 
somnambulism; 

“ 3. consult persons so magnetised, either about 
themselves or about others; 

“ 4. To make one of these three choices, with the pre¬ 
vious precaution of formally renouncing in their heart all 
compact Avith the devil, whether implicit or explicit, and 
even all Satanic intervention, seeing that, notwithstanding 
this, some persons have obtained from magnetism either the 
same, or, at least, some effects. 

“ By order of the most reverend Bishop of 
Lausanne and Geneva, 

“ I^Iost eminent Sire, 

“ Your Eminence’s 

“ Most humble and most obedient Servant, 

“ Jac. Xaviee Fontana, 

“ Chancellor of the Episcopal Chancery, 

** Fribourg, Switzerland, Fipiscopal Pulacei 
“ May 19, 1841.” 
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On Awahb^. 

If somnambulists fell asleep instantaneously*—if their 
awaking was not accompanied by any special and character¬ 
istic sensation—the time of somnambulism would not be to 
them an interruption in their real life, but rather a real 
subtraction of some hours, of which they w'ould have no 
consciousness. It is in this way matters go on in catalepsy. 
I was very young when 1 made this reflection for the first 
time. This is the circumstance which suggested it to me. 
At the time 1 commenced my studies at the College of 
Poligny, one of our schoolfellows, whose name was Achille 
***, was subject to rather frequent attacks of catalepsy, the 
duration of which never exceeded a few minutes. It was 
suflicient, however, frequently to expose the poor fellow to 
the ridicule of his comrades (“ This age is devoid of pity,” 
Fontaine says); and none of us could help laughing to see 
him, whether at recreation, or at the refectory, or elsewhere, 
stop suddenly in the gesture which he had just commenced, 
and continue like a statue in the attitude in which chance 
had placed him. Now on a holiday (and it is probably 
that circumstance which caused me to think so much on the 
subject of catalepsy) our merriment cost us dearly; for our 
companion annoyed us through an entire morning's study by 
the scandal which he innocently occasioned at mass. I re¬ 
member it still. It was on a Thursday. Achille was then 
discharging the office of sacristan in his turn in the chapel; 
whilst the clergyman, who, they said, was to breakfast in 
town that morning, was hastening on with the divine office 


* This sometimes occurs. 
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with all possible despatch. I am even disposed to believe 
that our good abbe, who was a gourmand, involuntarily 
mixed up with the reading of the canons the delightful 
image of a banquet, for it was a benediction, as he had 
hlchcd away from us the Gloria^ the Gospel^ and the CreOo^ 
when, to the annoyance of us all, came on the offertory. I 
fancy I still see the eagerness with which our worthy cler¬ 
gyman presents his chalice to the cruet of the sacristan, and 
the latter, amid his haste, stumble on the steps of the altar. 
At length he is about to pour out the sacred mixture. But 
no!—nothing flows; for his fit has seized him. The wine 
in his right hand, and the cruet in his left, there he is 
W'ithout budging any more than the statues of St. Nicolas 
and St. Christopher, which were standing in the niches of 
the choir. The abbe becomes impaticTit. “ Pour out then,” 
cried he aloud,—not a stir. “Pour out—pour out!” he 
repeats, stamping with his feet. No use: he may as well 
address the wall, for our young friend is quite petrified. It 
is easy to judge whether there was any thing to laugh at. 
Now, one minute after, the unlucky sacristan had recovered 
his functions, and all was quiet; but, as the mischief was 
committed, we were not the less punished. One only among 
us all w as ignorant of what had occurred, and would not 
believe it, and that w’as precisely the person who caused it. 

One of Petetin's cases, with respect to the forgetfulness 
of cataleptics, is still more striking. We shall give a 
part of it. Madame *”'* asked if they would nut put a tin 

howl filed with hot water under her feet; that she felt -. 

The convulsive motion of the arm, the precursor of the 
cataleptic fit, appeared like lightning. 8he could not finish 
the sentence, and became motionless as a statue. Petetin 
asked her how she fouud herself? 
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“ TolercMy she replied. 

“ And your head ?” 

“ Always engaged^ 

“ Do you still see your inside ?” 

“ So perfectly^ that I apprise you it will not he I'^ht to 
bathe me either to-morrow or for some days.'* 

“ I understand you. But what tells you that the obstacle 
will happen to-morrow ?” 

“ My eyes and my foresight which cannot deceive me^' &c. 

This dialogue lasts for more than an hour, during which 
Petetin made several of the experiments which we have 
mentioned; after wdiich, the fit of catalepsy being termi¬ 
nated, jyiadame *** opens her eyes without the least 
astonishment, and says aloud, “ A great chill aU over the 
body; this bowl cannot be attended with the inconvenieiwes of 
lighted charcoal^' —the termination of the sentence wl 'cli 
she had commenced at the coming on of the fit. 

But, just as the invasion of the magnetic sleep has not 
always the instantaneousness of the fit of catalepsy, the 
awaking of sornnamhulists scarcely ever comes on abruptly 
and unexpectedly. The instant it approaches, the fine 
pow'ers of somnambulism vanish, become confused, and are 
dispersed; at the same time that there is progressively 
developed a certain state of distress or suffering wdiich 
brings back accurately, but in an inverted order, the pre¬ 
cursory signs of sleep. Thus there is oppression, heat of 
skin, yawning, sighs, subsultus of the limbs, &c. Then on 
a sudden, the eyelids open, and the individual awakes. 
Nothing more remarkable than his astonishment, more 
especially at the first experiments. Where am 1 ? Whence 
do I come ? What has occurred ? What are you doing to 
me ? Such are the questions. If be noticed any stranger 
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who may have come in during the sitting, and with whom 
he enters into conversation. “ Ah!” he says, “ how is this ? 
There is Monsieur Such-a-onel How docs he come to 
be here ?” &c. 

However, his power of reflection returns to him with 
his normal state. He remembers that he has been magnet¬ 
ised ; he remembers what he experienced during the passes. 
Hut has he slept ?—That is what he does not know'. 

He is assured that he has not only slept, but that he has 
spoken also^ that he has said such a thing; that he has 
done something else; this he never can be persuaded to 
believe. I have known a somnambulist who w’oiild not 
believe in magnetism ! Scepticism, too, over which it would 
have been easy to triumph, since the mere ivish that this 
somiiambulist should retain, on awaking, the memory of the 
cver-ts of his other lif(\ would have sufficed for this. This 
deserves explanation. 

Oblivion, on awaking, is the characteristic trait of the 
magnetic sleep. But it sometimes depends on the magnet- 
iser tliat this lending circumshincc should not exist, and 
that the somnambulist should accurately remember on 
awaking all that he has done, and said, and heard during 
his sleep. Let the magnetiser only wish energetically that 
it should be so, and let him express this wish aloud, in order 
that it may pass into the mind of the person magnetised; 
that is the wdiole secret. I owm I was not apprised of this 
particularity, which is mentioned, however, in most of the 
works on magnetism, when a somewhat singular circumstance 
disclosed it to me. It was a somnambul'st who gave me the 
idea of it. A lady during her sleep had required of me a 
delicate explanation concerning some family matters. The 
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confidence she exacted from me was so embarrassing in its 
nature, that though I probably might have had the courage 
to comply with her request whilst she slept, nothing could 
induce me to do so whilst she was awake. On the day of 
which I speak I yielded to her urgency, as I had no means 
of escaping it. I told her with reserve, and in the best way 
I could, what she wished to know; and when I had con¬ 
cluded, I was so satisfied with myself, that I cried out,— 

“Madame, T would wish veiy much that you would 
recollect all that.” 

“ Never fear, monsieur,” she replied. “Your desire that 
I should do so is so very strong, that I can’t but remember 
it.” 

I no sooner awoke my somnambulist than I said, “ Well, 
madame, do you recollect any thing to-day ?” 

“I remember all, monsieur,” said she; and she told 
truth, for she blushed. 

Since this period, which formed an epoch in my magnetic 
studies, I have many times repeated the same experiment, 
and always with the same success. Only 1 must here make 
one important observation: viz. that if by chance a som¬ 
nambulist has been guilty of any indiscretion, or has pre¬ 
dicted any event fatal to himself or his friends, charity 
should, ill both cases, prevent the magnetiser from ordering 
him to recollect it. It seemed to me also that reminiscences 
of this kind, which necessarily confound the events of the 
waking state with those of sleep, prejudiced the lucidity of 
the individual. Ilesen^e is therefore required on this point; 
and we should not require somnambulists to rememlicr what 
they have said, except in cases w^here they have prescribed 
to themselves the use of some therapeutic agents, which 
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there might be a risk of forgetting, or to which they might 
refuse to submit without the conviction which they find in 
their own conscience of the benefit which will accrue to 
them from it. 

It is important to add here that persons have several 
times succeeded in making this phenomenon useful as a 
means of instruction. M. Mialle quotes some examples of 
it in bis Expose des Cures^ &c., and 1 have myself published 
in my Transactions* the case of a young painter from Ham¬ 
burg, of the name of Pradhier, whose German pronuncia¬ 
tion I thus corrected:—“ This young man, who put himself 
under my care for a chronic neuralgia of the face, was put 
to sleep after the second sitting, and became on the following 
days uncommonly lucid. But what I found particularly 
remarkable in him was the horror and painful sensations 
wiiich the contact of metals occasioned to him; their mere 
approach was quite enough to throw him into convulsions. 
As M. Pradhier is, both awake and asleep, a boy of con¬ 
siderable mind, I felt pleasure in conversing with him during 
the hour of sitting; only his unfortunate German accent 
distressed me and tired my patience, and very much dimi¬ 
nished the charm I felt in his discourse. One day as he 
was after doling out to me a string of words, in which, as if 
by design, those very consonants which he bungled most 
disagreeably, happened to be collected together, 1 exclaimed, 
no longer able to contain myself, ‘ For goodness sake, M. 

Pradhier, s{)cak French as it is spoken in Paris!". 

My somnambulist stopped quite short, seemed absorbed a 
minute or two, then, on my invitation, resumed the thread 

* Un vol. ia-8. Paris, 1842; chez J. B. Baillicre. Prix: 6 fr. 

L 
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of his story, but with a purity of accent that actually con¬ 
founded me. I then asked him if it would not be possible 
for him to retain, on awaking, the happy fruits of the 
strange grammar lesson I was after giving him, without 
however intending it. ‘ Nothing more simple," said he; 
‘ you have but to wish it." * Well, then, I wish it: be it 
so.’ And M. Pradhicr having awoken to my great annoy¬ 
ance, I confess, articulates the French like a Parisian child. 
However, the next morning his discourse is again disfigured 
by certain Hamburg peculiarities, and more than one soft s 
becomes once more hardened in his mouth. He recovers 
the French accent, however, on going to sleep. Two days 
after the progress is very marked, and the week after one 
might listen to M. Pradhier for whole hours without ever 
suspecting his birth-place. And what is very remarkable is, 
that this young man is the only person not to perceive the 
change which has taken place in his manner of speaking,” 
&c. It is evident that this fact, as also tliose of the same 
kind which we reported last year,* open a new road to the 
investigations of magnetisers. 

The nature and intensity of the uncomfortable sensations 
which accompany the period of awaking, naturally depend 
on the conditions in which the experiment is conducted; 
the manner in which the magnetiser acts is then almost 
every thing in such a case, and we shall see presently what 
it ought to be; but in general as soon as there is a collision 
between the wish of the magnetiser and that of the mag¬ 
netised, the result is attended with distress to the latter. 
It is necessary, also, to avoid crossing or thwarting som- 


* Transactions, Ac. Paris, 1842, in-6. 
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nambulists, if we would not do them some real harm. If 
they speak, we should listen to them, and suffer them to 
speak; if, on the contrary, they do not wish to answer the 
questions put to them, we should not importune them too 
much. If, in fine, there be any delicate experiment in 
question, it is then more especially we should be careful to 
spare their susceptibility, and that we should have the 
utmost patience to await their fancies. I think I have 
already mentioned that those caprices to which all som¬ 
nambulists arc liable, arc most frequently nothing more 
than petty shifts whereby they conceal their inability at the 
moment with respect to the things required of them; a sort 
of subterfuge, in a word, for their vanity. We should, 
then, if we do not wish needlessly to wound their self-love, 
affect not to perceive those harmless tricks, and should con¬ 
tent ourselves with desiring mentally those things which 
they may desire themselves. To know how to await, to 
commence over again one hundred times if necessarj’^, in 
that lies the entire secret of fine experiments. 

The apparent consequences, to which the period or stage 
of awaking may give rise, and by which persons who are 
only beginning to practise magnetism are so often made 
uneasy, have nothing really serious in them. In no case 
have I seen them continue for more than a few days, and 
even this docs not occur in the case of individuals who have 
been accustomed to magnetism. A slight hcadach, a sort 
of pricking sensation in the eyelids, these arc the principal 
effects experienced by somnambulists who have been awaked 
with the necessary precautions; but such is not the case 
when violent means have been employed to arouse them 
from their sleep; nervous disturbance may then proceed 
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80 far as to terminate in spasms, and intellectual dulness 
may pass even into idiotcy. Wc shall point out at the 
proper time and place all the precautions to he adopted in 
such cases.* 

* See Froeesses to be adopted in order to awaken Somnambulists. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

OF THE DIFFERENT METHODS OF MAGNETISINO. 

1. Man has the faculty of exercising on his fellow- 
man a salutary influence by directing on them at his own 
will the principle which animates us and causes us to live; 

“ 2. To this faculty is given the name of magnetism: it 
is an extension of the power which all living beings possess 
of acting on such of their own organs as are subject to the 
will; 

“ 3. We are sensible of this faculty only by the results, 
and we make use of it only so far as we wish it; 

“ 4. Then the first condition for magnetising is to will.”* 

As magnetism involves no profession of philosophical 
faith, the vitaluts^ as well as the materialists, may derive 
these principles from their respective doctrine; these prin¬ 
ciples still continue to be the strict and accurate expression 
of the truth. The will is not a chimerical being, it is a real 
force; and this force to which all the other intellectual or 
moral aptitudes arc subordinate, not only overrules the 
^organism of the individual who possesses it, but may again 


* Deleuzk, Instruction Pratique sur le Magnetism Animal. 
Paris, 1826, in-8. 
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react on the beings which Slirround the latter. The will is 
then in a manner evciy thing with me in magnetism ; and 
the art of the magnetiser is reduced, as one might say, to 
knowing how to impress his will opportunely. 

But to form a just idea of magnetism, it is important 
duly to comprehend the sense of this proposition which, at 
first sight, presents a something so abstract that it estranges 
ordinary minds from the study of the facts which it involves. 
Now all those facts conspire in proving that there exists 
in man, and probably in all organised beings, a subtle agent, 
a cause or product of life* (T know not which of the two), 
hut transferable from one individual to another, and esta¬ 
blishing by this transmission a sort of intimate association 
between the living aggregations which are subject to its 
effects. This is, in short, the whole theory of the fluid to 
which magnetisers assign so important a part. Turtlier, 
this theory, as all those of the same kind, is but a rational 
hypothesis employed to exjdain phenomena, for wliich it 
would not probably be impossible to render an account in 
some other w'ay. We have no intention whatever to ex¬ 
aggerate its value ,* but we ask our readers* permission to 
make use of it, for want of more certain data, as the basis 
of the precepts which we are about to lay dowm, precepts 
which the experience of facts, is quite sufficient to render 
legitimate. 

» Thus the magnetic fluid is moved by the will; but since 
it is our organs which serve it as conductors, the gestures 
become in consequence the indispensable auxiliaries of all 

* Vid. in my Transactions, the chapter entitled, Un mot de Physio¬ 
logic Gene'rale, 
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mental action. But if these gestures, if the manual pro¬ 
cesses, in a word, are really endowed with an intrinsic 
value, they deserve to be studied by all those who desire 
to practise magnetism; and the title to this book distinctly 
states that this study enters into our subject. The processes 
of w'hich we speak vary besides ad infirUtam^ since every 
magnetiser has, one might say, his own. We are going, 
nevertheless, to pass in review the principal part of those 
now in use, reserving to ourselves, in the examination of 
each of them, to notice their respective advantages and 
inconveniences. 

Ordinary Method according to Deleuze.* 

“ Once you will be agreed and determined to treat the 
matter seriously, remove from the patient all those persons 
who might occasion you any constraint; do not keep with 
you any but the necessary witnesses (only one if possible), 
and require of theui not to interfere by any means in the 
processes which you employ and in the eifects which are 
the consequences of them, but to combine with you in doing 
good service to the patient. Manage so as to have neither 
too much heat nor cold, so that nothing may constrain the 
freedom of your movements, and take every precaution not 
to be interrupted during the sitting. 

“ Then make your patient f. sit in the most convenient 
manner possible, and place yourself opposite to him or her, 
on a scat somewhat higher, so that his knees maybe between 
yours, and that your feet may be liesidd his. First require 

Instruction Pratique, p. lA, 

t Deleuze magnetised no peison but invaMds, and he was right. 
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of him to resign himself, to think of nothing, not to distract 
his mind in order to examine the effects he will experience, 
to banish every fear, to indulge hope, and not be uneasy 
or discouraged if the action of magnetism produce in him 
momentary pain. 

“After matters are well adjusted, take his thumbs between 
your two fingers, so that the interior of your thumbs may 
touch the interior of his, and fix vour eyes on him. You 
will remain from two to five minutes in this position, or 
until you feel.that an equal heat is established between his 
thumbs and yours. This being done, you will draw back your 
hands, separating them to the right and left, and turning 
them so that the inner surface may be on the outside, and 
you will raise them to the height of the head; then you will 
place them on the two shoulders, you will leave them there 
for about one minute, and you will bring them back along 
the arms as far as the ends of the fingers, slightly touching 
them. You will recommence tl^is pass five or six times, 
turning away your hands, and separating them a little from 
the body, so as to reascend. You will theft place your 
hands above the licad; you will keep them there for a mo- 
meut, and you will bring them down passing in front of the 
Ikce at the distance of one or two inches, as far as the pit of 
the stomach; there you will stop for about two minutes, 
placing the thumbs on the pit of the stomach, and the other 
fingers below the ribs, l^ben you will descend slowly along 
the body as far as the knees, or better; and if you can 
without incommodfiig yourself, to the extremity of the feet. 
You will repeat the same processes during the greater part 
of the sitting. You will also approach the patient some¬ 
times so as to place your hands behind bis shoulders, so a;- 
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to descend slowly along the spine of the back, and from 
thence on the haunches, and along the thighs, as far as 
the knees, or even to the feet. After the first passes, you 
may dispense with placing the hands on the head, and make 
the subsequent passes on the arms, commencing at the 
shoulders; and on the body, commencing at the stomach.” 

The method which has just been described is in general 
that which must be adopted when commencing to magnetise. 
However, I think I may remark that the absolute contact of 
the hands on the head and epigastrium is not indispensable; 
this contact, on the contrarj", is a subject of distraction, and 
adds nothing to the efficacy of the process. I thought, also, 
that I renjarked the passes along the spine had no very 
marked action; and, for my part, I have this long time 
ceased to employ them. Lastly, as a general rule, every 
kind of direct touch seems superffuous; and, for the sake 
of their ow'ii practice, as w^ell as for the sake of seemliness, 
T advise all magnetisers to abstain from it. 

!Most commonly, I stand up before the person I wish 
magnetise, and even at a certain distance from the indt*: 
vidual; after the few minutes of collecting one’s self which 
should precede every experiment, I raise my hands to his 
forehead, and I direct ray passes slowly from above, down¬ 
wards, before the face, clicst, and abdomen; only, each time 
I raise the band, 1 take care to let my fingers fall so that 
their dorsal surface looks towards tlie magnetised person 
during my motion of ascent, and their palmar surface daring 
the passes. This process is simple, probably too simple; so 
that I would not advise it to be adopted, except on persons 
already accustomed to magnetism, and susceptible of being 
^adily set to sleep. The method of Deleuze, with the 
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slight modifications which I have pointed out, is much to be 
preferred for the first essays. But, in fact, all processes 
succeed when they inspire confidence ihto those who employ 
them. 


Magnetisation hy the Head, 

This is one of the readiest and most energetic processes 
with which I am acquainted; it consists in this: you place 
yourself opposite the person you wish to magnetise, at first 
you make some long passes from above, downwards, in the 
direction of the arms, before the face, and along the axis of 
the body; after w'hich, you extend your two hands some 
inches from the forehead and parietal regions, and you 
remain thus for some minutes. All the time the operation 
lasts you vary but little the position of your liands, content 
to carry them slowly to right and left; then to the occiput, 
so as to return then to the forehead, where you leave them 
for an indefinite time, that is, until the individual is asleep. 
Then you make passes on the knees and legs, to attract the 
fluid down, according to the expression of magnetisers. 
The fact is, that the intervention of the fluid is at least very 
convenient to explain clearly that which we wish to. make 
understood; and in the case of which I 8i)eak, 1 would like 
to be certain that this imponderable exists, in order to be 
able to say, that in recommending passes on the low'er extre¬ 
mities it is a magnetic revulsion, or, rather, derivation, that 
I advise. Farther, notwithstanding this precaution, mag¬ 
netisation by the head is far from being without its incon¬ 
veniences: it exposes at least to heudach, sometimes to 
megrim, and at other times, though very rarely, to more 
serious consequences. Of this we shall give an instance: 
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Henriette *** is fifteen years and some months old, of rather 
a pleasing physique. She enjoys, generally spealdng, good 
health; but the numWless romances she has read have 
excited in her bad and mischievous ideas, and if not vicious 
morals, at least certain erotic habits, which will terminate 
ultimately in compromising her reason. I consider her in¬ 
corrigible on this point (not that 1 have undertaken her 
conversion), but because, unfortunately for her, nature has 
endowed her with only the lowest grade of reason, which is 
controlled and carried away by an incredible obstinacy. 
Henriette felt for some weeks in the right knee an obscure 
pain, tlie origin and nature of which equally embarrassed 
me, and of which I would ha\c been delighted to learn the 
diagnosis which she herself would give of it in a state of 
soinruiinbiilisni. For this purpose 1 magnetised her. With 
respect to the process T adopted, it Avas suggested to me by 
the impatience and unsteadiness of the patient's character. I 
hastened to avail himself of her favourable dispositions, and 
T wished to exj)edite the matter. In this I succeeded; for, 
in less than three minutes, Henriette, who had had the 
invincible fancy to remain standing, was set to sleep, and 
fell in her chair. I then freed her (momentarily) of her 
pain in the knee, by making passes over this part; but the 
answers she gave me yielded me no information with respect 
to the oetiology^ or nature of this pain, I then determined 
to awaken her, and it was here I became uneasy; for, after 
a full lialf-hour’s gestures and efforts, Henriette still slept. 
Besides, she was evidently disturbed, and occasionally all 
her limbs became spasmodically rigid, and she sent forth 
shrieks that terrified the persons who ran up in consequence 
of the uproar she made. At length she opened her eyes, 
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nibbed them for a long time with her hands, then rose up 
abruptly, setting up loud peals of laughter. The poor girl 
was in a state of madness, and this delirium' lasted for three 
days.* ^V(i now give the counterpart of the result which, 
in this case, might be fairly laid to the account of mag¬ 
netism. Two days after, Hcnriette being magnetised again, 
but by the method of Dcleuzc, recovers her reason in her 
somnambulism, and points out what should be done in order 
to cure her so accurately, that she was cured by her own 
prescription not only of her mental affection, but also of her 
pain in the knee. Still this event gave me a distaste for the 
magnetic process which had given rise to it. f 


* 1 since learnerl that Henrictte had had several attacks of this 
kind ; bu that the magnetism was but the occasional cause, and pro¬ 
bably but the apparent cause, of a disease which 1 first attributed to 
it entirely. 

f It is often very dangerous to concentrate on one organ, chiefly 
on the brain and on the heart, when these organs have become a 
centre of fluxion. 1 have seen very serious consequences brought 
about by this very imprudent concentration, even in somnambulists 
who then did not fail to awaken my attention to this point. I agree 
that this acquires great impcjrtancc only when there is no somnam¬ 
bulism, nr when the somnambulism is still incomplete. In local 
affections of the chest, I never ceased to engage the entire organi¬ 
sation by magnetising with great currents, which still tmtinues the 
surest mode, until somnambulism comes to enlighten us on the modifi¬ 
cations of the processes in which our own sagacity cannot direct us. 
1 once observed a remarkable exception to the ordinary method. A 
person whose mind w'as deranged became furious when magnetised, 
by commencing at the head so as to go to the feet; the happy idea 
suggested itself to magnetise in an inverted direction, by ascending 
from the tcet towards the head. On sieing these facts, one cannot 
help admitting, in the nervous system, currents similar probably to 
those wluch are seen in the sanguineous system, and which some 
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Magnetimtim hy meam of the Look, 

This process cauQOt be employed by every one. It 
requires in the person who employs it a sharp, penetrating 
look, capable of long-continued fixedness; it will likewise 
seldom succeed on individuals who should be magnetised for 
the first time; though it has happened to me to put to 
sleep by the mere power of a look, and at the first sitting, a 
man thirty years of age, and unquestionably stouter than 
myself. Further, I scarcely ever magnetise my habituated 
soiniiambulists in any other way, when the experiment is 
one in which vision is concerned; for I thought I observed 
that this kind of magnetising increased the clairvoyance. 
This is the mode of proceeding:—You place yourself oppo¬ 
site your subject; you direct him to look at you with all pos¬ 
sible fixedness, whilst on your part you fix your eyes on 
hfta steadfastly. At first, some deep sighs will raise his 
chest; then his eyelids will twinkle, will become moistened 
with tears, will contract forcibly several times, and ulti- 


persons think they perceive in the phenomena which precede san- 
guiiipou!) and nervous congestion. 

I w(juld not, how'ever, recommend that persons should employ this 
inverted method on light grounds : I have seen permanent paralysis 
and temporary catalepsies arise from it. 1 have seen a spasmodic 
affetition, very serious and permanent, follow an attempt of this 
kind, wliich the magnetiscr had employed to facilitate the motions of 
the stomach in an attack of vomiting. I was obliged to employ all 
the means within my power to overcome this spasmodic affection, 
which for several years wdf renewed every time the patient made an 
effort to vomit.— Lettre d'un MHccin Etranger (Af. Kureff) a 
M. Deleuze, p. 17. broch. in-B. Paris, 182S. 
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matelj' will close. Just as in the process already described, 
we may here terminate the process with some revulsive 
passes on the lower extremities; hut, again, if your subject 
offers you any resistance, you will have something to do to 
save him from some attacks of megrim which magnetising 
by the eyes often occasions, and from which you yourself 
will not always be exempt.* Experience has also satisfied 
me, that the closer the magnetiser is to the subject mag¬ 
netised, the more powerful will be the action of the look; 
but this will not prevent us from being able to magnetise 
thus even at considerable distances. 

Magnetisation by the mere ^ViU. 

'fwo cases may present themselves: either jmur sub¬ 
ject knows that you are going to magnetise him, or he is 
completely ignorant of what you are going to do, and igno¬ 
rant even of your very presence. Eroving that thc*last 
experiment is possible will surely prevent any thing like 
discussion on the first. Novr, indejwndently of our personal 
observation, authentic and well-known facta will serve as 
our proof. There is no one who has not read the account 
of the experiments made at the Jldtel-Dieu of Paris, by 
M. Dupotet,f under the eye and in the service of 1^1. llusson. 
The character and scientific position of the physicians wiio 
were present at these experiments not allowing any one to 

* It has been said that certain animals magnetise in this way 
others that are weaker than themselves, and which they make their 
prey. Now, it is exceedingly pr(»babl^ that this hypothesis is well 
founded ; and, for my own part, I consider it worthy of credit. 

f Paris, 1826, in-8. 
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suspect the veracity of the narrator, we shall now lay before 
our readers an account of some of them. 

Sitting of the 7th of November .—“ On my arrival at a 
quarter past nine o’clock, M. Husson came to apprise me 
that kl. Rccamier desired to he present and to see me put the 
patient (Catherine Samson) to sleep through the partition. 
I at once expressed my w’ish that so respectable an evidence 
should he at once admitted. M. Rccamier came in and con¬ 
versed with me, more especially regarding my conviction 
with respect to magnetic phenomena. We agreed on a sig¬ 
nal. T j)asscd into the closet, in which T w'as shut up. The 
woman Samson w’as brought forw'ard. ^f. Rccamier placed 
her at the distance of more than six feet from the closet, a 
circumstance of which I w'as not aw are, and with her back 
to it. He converses with her, finds her better; they tell 
her that I am not to come ; she expresses a wish to 
retire. 

* “ At the moment when M. Rccamier asks her if she 
digests her food (this w'as the phrase agreed on as the signal 
between IVf. Rccamier and myself) I set myself to w'ork. Tt 
is now thirty-tw’6 minutes past nine; she is asleep at thirty- 
five minutes past nine. Three minutes after, M. Rccamier 

s 

touches her, raises her eye-lids, shakes her by the hands, 
questions her, pinches her, strikes the furniture in order to 
make as much noise as possible; he pinches her again, and 
with all his force, five times; again he begins to torment 
licr; he raises her up three different times and lets her fall 
back again; the patient continues absol itely insensible to so 
much violence, which Ixould not witness without consider¬ 
able pain, knowing that the painful sensations wdiich were 
not evinced at this moment, would be reproduced on 
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awaking, and would occasion convulsions, which were 
always difficult to quiet. 

“At length, M. Hussou and those present invited M. 
]Rccamier to discontinue experiments, which were now be¬ 
come useless, the common conviction regarding the state of 
insensibility of the patient being now complete. 

“ During her probation I put several questions to this 
individual, to which she returned answers. JM. lleeamier 
interposed his own, on which she was invariably mute. She 
told me that she had no pain in the head, but she com¬ 
plained of a sense of shivering in the side, which, however, 
did not annoy her so much to-day as it had done yesterday. 

“ I return to the closet, and the signal for awaking her 
having been given at twenty-eight minutes past ten, she 
awoke in two minutes," &c. 

Sittiiig of Die of November .—“ M. A. Bertrand, 
Doctor of the Faculty of Paris, had been present at the 
preceding sitting. lie had there said that lie did not con¬ 
sider it extraordinary that the person so magnetised should 
fall asleep, the inagnetiscr being placed in the closet; that he 
thought that the particular combination of the same sur¬ 
rounding circumstances produced a similar effect out of my 
presence; and that, moreover, the patient might be natu¬ 
rally predisposed to it. He proposed then to institute the 
experiment which I am about to describe. 

“ It ivas proposed to make the patient come at the usual 
hour, to the same place, to make her sit on the same scat, 
to enter into the same discourse with her regarding herself; 
it seemed to him nearly certain that sleep must follow. 1 
agreed, consequently, not to come till half an hour later 
than usual. 
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“ At three-quarters after nine they begun to ]»erform 
what liad been agreed on before the woman Samson : they 
made her sit on the chair on which she was usually placed, 
and in the same position. Diflerent questions were put to 
her, then they left her quiet; they simulated the signals 
previously employed, as throwing the scissors on the table, 
and made an exact repetition of all that usually took place; 
hut in vain did they wait for the magnetic state which they 
ex})ected to produce in tlie patient. She complains of her 
left side, became restless, rubbed her side, changed her po¬ 
sition, finding herself incommoded by the heat of the frying- 
])an, and evinced no symjdom of any desire of sleep, whether 
natural (jr magnetic." 

of the lOM of Xorembef\ In the evening. — “ I ar¬ 
rived m-arly at sc\cn o’clock at the place of meeting. We 
all went up togetlier to the ward Saint Agnes; our patient 
occupied ibe hed No. ;)4; I was placed with the utmost 
silence, acconipaiiied by two of these gentlemen, between 
beds ,‘{.3 and tl(i. 

“ M. llussoii, passing before tlie hed of ^thc woman 
Samson, proceeds to visit another patient farther on, to 
whom he says quite loud, ‘ It is for you I am come this 
evening. You made me somewhat uneasy at my first visit, 
Imt J find you better; lie calm, all will he well.' 

“ lie returns back to the bed No. 34, and asked Samson 
if she was asleo]». She replied that she had no disposition 
to go to sleep, and that she never goes to sleep so early. 
She coughs; ho retires, and places himself some beds’ dis¬ 
tance, so as to he out of the patient's vicWi hut near enough 
to observe what was going on. 

“ At seven precisely I magnetised the patient; at eight 

M 
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minutes past seven she says, speaking aloud to herself, ‘ It is 
astonishing what a pain 1 have in the eyes, I am falling 
asleep.’ 

** Two minutes after M. Ilusson passes up towards her, 
addresses some words to her; she makes no reply; he 
touches her, but elicits nothing. 

Eleven minutes past seven we all approach her, and 1 
put the following questions to her:— 

“ ‘ Miss Samson, are you asleep ?’ 

“ ‘ Oh! my God! how impatient you are!’ 

“ ‘ How do you find yourself?’ 

“ ‘ 1 have a pain in the stomach at times.’ 

“ ‘ How comes it that you are in a magnetic sleep ?’ 

“ ‘ I don’t know.’ 

“ ‘ Did you know that I was there ?’ 

“ ‘ No, monsieur.’ 

“ ‘ What if you were let to sleep all night ?’ 

“ ‘ Oh, no! that would be bad.’ 

“ ‘ At what hour would you awake ?’ 

“ ‘ To-morrow morning.’ 

“ ‘ I wish you good night,’ and we all retire together. 

“Mr. Bertrand did not fail to be present at this experi¬ 
ment, which he had himself proposed. Our success had 
been complete, every one was convinced, and he himself felt 
no difficulty whatever in signing the document, which was 
drawn up on the occasion.” 

Here, then, we see beyond all dispute the will of one 
individual transmitting itself in silence, and without any 
gestures, to another individual, who does not even suspect 
what they are going to do with her. Now what is the 
yehicle of this will ? No doubt, the magnetic fluids of which 
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wc have the hope of giving, if not a precise, at least a 
rational idea, in the chapter which we shall devote to it. 

Some magnetisers have gone so far as to stale that the 
will did not confine itself to the producing of phenomena 
similar to those just described, and they say that once the 
magnetic relations arc well established between two persons, 
the one of those two individuals (the magnetiser) may act 
on the other at very considerable distances, from one house 
to another, for instance, or even from one extremity of a 
city to the other. This possibility I by no means deny; but 
I am not quite sure of its existence positively to affirm it. 
As far a» regards that point, here is what 1 have seen. On 
going up one day to tlie house of AP** (the husband of 
M. Ilortense) T met in the housekeeper’s apartment Adele 
Defossey, already inentioncd, and whom I had already mag¬ 
netised several times w ith the greatest facility. I inquired 
after her health ; she replied she was very well, and I passed 
on. When 1 reached my friend’s house, the idea struck me 
of magnetising her without apprising her of it, from the 
place where T was (the first story) to her apartment. I set 
to work, and ten minutes after, when I sent sotpe one to 
inquire after her, the answer I received was, that Ad^lc did 
nothing but yawn, that she had a pain in the heart; in a 
w’ord, that she felt an intolerfible itching in the eyes. Five 
minutes after I sent to inquire. Her state w^as nearly the 
same; she was dying with a desire to sleep, but she did not 
sleep. Feeling myself fatigued, I went no farther on that 
day; but it appears to me very probable that by persevering 
I might have completely magnetised her. Since then I had 
no opportunity of repeating the experiment 
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Metlml of Faria, 


The Abbt* Faruj, a magnctiser who exhibited liis som¬ 
nambulists as a sliow, and died with the finest reputation 
of a quack that any man in tliis world ever possessed or 
merited, this man, tlie better to increase the marvellous 
appearance of his experiments, and thereby give more 
klat to his exhibitions, devised a method which had no 
imitator, and hardly ever succeeded, except in his own 
hands. lie placed in a chair the person who wished to 
submit himself to his manipulation, reconiniended him to 
shut his eyes, and after adjusting himself for some minutes, 
said to him in a loud and commanding voice, Sleep T This 
simple word, uttered in the midst of solemn silence by a man 
whose wondrous feats were so much spoken of, made some¬ 
times on the patient an im])ression sufliciently intcn''e to 
produce in him a slight shock of the entii’e body, as also 
considerable heat, transpiration, and sometimes somnand)u- 
Hsm. If this first attempt did not succeed, he subjected 
the patient to a second, then to a third, and even to a fourth 
trial, after which he declared him incapable of entering into 
the lucid state. 


This method differs not essentially from the preceding; 
only the cabalistic apparatus with which the Abbe Faria 
frightened the weak minds which gave themselves up to 
him, by neutralising in them all species of moral resistance, 
prepared them to receive njore promptly the influence of a 
will in other respects very powerfuL 
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Of Tvmjfiation. 

This is a mixed means, wliich, according to the caprice 
(»f the magnetiser, and the direction of his thoughts, may 
likewise serve to put to sleep and to awaken. ]\lost mag- 
netisers have recourse to it to sustain the state of their 
somnainbulists during long and delicate experiments. In- 
sulllation is scarcely ever practised except on the head or on 
a diseased part; the breath is then the vehicle of the mag¬ 
netic agent. 


Magnetisir^ of oup. SonnKimhulint hy onothcr Sotmmmhnlls^ 


'J'his is an experiment which 1 have never made, hut 
which 1 propose to lu} self to try ere long. It might not be 
im])ossihle that it should he oi* happy application to thera¬ 
peutics. 1 derived the idea ol’ it from a small Avork of much 
merit, from which J have also taken the opportunity of 
(jnoting a passage in a former part of this work.* We read 
in the sixteenth jiage of this brochure, The most extraor¬ 
dinary spectacle which can present itself to the e^ es of an 
observer is to sec, when two somnambulists of different 
clairvoyance become magnetised, how the superior som¬ 
nambulist subjects to his will and impulsion the inferior 
somnambulist; what physical imwer he exercises on him 
to excite unexpected crises; Avhat sway lie has over his 
sensations; how he gives to his limbs extraordinary move¬ 
ments, similar to those of the most active mountebanks; 
what frightful contortions he obliges him to make; with 


* Lcttre (Pull Medcciii ctrangcr a M. Deleuze. 
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what readiness he frees him from pains which lie had on 
entering into these violent crises. I could not help tracing 
here a sketch of this treatment which I witnessed three 
times, and of which no mention is made in any of the works 
which T have read. It is to magnetism exercised in som¬ 
nambulism, and a long time continued, that w'c were indebted 
for the recovery of several hydrocephalic children, and of 
another child who was nearly imbecile: children for whom 
the somnambulist interested himself with a supernatural 
or rather a natural tenderness, and the treatment of which 
we did not venture to undertake, inasmuch as we had not a 
Hbpe of the least success.” This power of action which one 
somnambulist may exercise on another somnambulist is a 
singularity which I think may he tolerably well explained. 
In fact, independently of the magnetiser being here super- 
saturiited, as one n)ight say, wiili the magnetic agent, he 
transmits this agent so much the better, as he is endowed, 
a.s he has already proved, with more aptitude to receive it. 
To this VfC may add that all his mo\'ements, all his inten¬ 
tions, in a word, all the acts of his will, are directed by 
an admirable instinct, which suffers him justly to appreciate 
the intensity and nature of the effort which he must make 
to obtain such or such a result. 

To recapitulate the preceding observations, wo think w’e 
may conclude that the method described by Deleuze is, in 
the majority of cases, that which should obtain the pre¬ 
ference. But whatever method be adopted, it is important 
not to suspend the passes immediately w hen the sleep is 
established; for by continuing to magnetise we determine 
a scries of phenomena, of which the last only are the mani¬ 
festation of complete somnambulism. The young patient, 
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for instance, whose case has been given hy ]\r. Dcspine in 
the Bulletin of d’Aix (Estelle), first saw particles of fire 
scintillate before his face. After eight minutes she ex¬ 
perienced a feeling of chewing in her mouth; in ten minutes 
slight subsaltus in her arms and legs; in fifteen minutes she 
distinguished with her eyes shut the hands of her mag- 
nctiser; in thirty-five minutes she divined the thoughts of 
the persons present at the sitting, and expressed them aloud. 
A little after it was a fantastic vision which frightened her. 
In^somc minutes after luminous tufts seemed to her to 
shine at the extremities of all the fingers of her magnetiscr. 
At length another vision came on which filled her with 
joy and hope. It was a heavenly figure, which became her 
tutelary divinity, her preserving genius, and which, like 
Socrates’ genius, was to serve her as a guide, to enlighten 
her on the nature of her suffering, to direct her mode of 
living each day and to bring about her cure. This instance 
is sufficient to explain our meaning; hut it would be wrong 
to suppose that it includes the precise elements of a practical 
rule; for, with every new subject that is magnetised, it is 
observed that the different phases of the sleep arc marked 
by different signs. In general, magnetising must be sus¬ 
pended, when the jiatient, evidently put to sleep for some 
minutes, seems to ex'jicriencc afresh the pandiculations of 
which he complained on commencing the experiment. Such 
is, at least, in my mind the symptomatic character of a 
sufficient saturation. 

When you have reason to supjioie that your patient is 
sufficiently magnetised, wait some minutes before you ad¬ 
dress a word to him. At length speak to him, but in a 
subdued voice, with gentleness and kindness; and if he 
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does not answer the question you put to him, allow some 
minutes to elapse before you repeat it. Then make yourself 
acquainted with the state of his health, as also with any 
thing which may annoy him, or with whatever he might 
wish for in order to be better. If he feel pain in any part, 
carry your hand to this part, make some passes there, and 
slight frictions, \.ith the sincere desire of removing the 
pain, and you almost invariably succeed. In case he com¬ 
plain of heat, allow him some fresh, cool air. Ask him 
how long he wishes to he allowed to sleep; and in case of 
any experiment for purposes of demonstration, '\vhcthcr*hc 
consents to submit to this experiment, if it will not distress 
him; and when he shall have given his as.sent, what will he 
the precise moment when it is to he tried. Lastly, an 
obligcition which charity imposes on you towards him is 
to interrogate him regarding his health the next day and 
the following days, and to take a note, if he is to he sick, 
of the prescriptions which he will suggest after your 
questions. 

"Whatever he the nature of tlie magnetic experiments, 
the somnambulist, not to be needlessly fati^ied, should 
never have more than fine interlocutor, and this charge 
devolves by right on the magnetiscr. The latter cannot be 
too careful or w^atchful in his manner, too precise or too 
discreet in his language. Ilis mission is a serious one, and 
he ought to discharge it seriously. LeJ; him bcw'arc, for 
instance, of giving way to the ridiculous w’hims of the 
by-standers, who arc so fond of tricks and jugglery. My 
recollections supply me with the motives of this reflection, 
for I have seen these weaknesses, and they have excited 
my pity. A magnetiscr who, to satisfy the fancy of some 
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fool, or some little miss, makes a pilferer of his somnambulist, 
degrades and prostitutes a magnificent discovery. With 
respect to myself, when I magnetise, I make up my mind 
to have no otlier will but my own; but, at the same time, 
I strive that this will should never evince itself in any 
other w'ay but under the form of a desire. Thus instead 
of speaking in the present time, which often appears to otfend 
the elegancies of politeness, I say, I would like, a phrase 
which it is impossible to finish otherwise than by the words, 
if yon vumld have the kmlness. 

One cannot imagine how far the susceptibility of som¬ 
nambulists sometimes proceeds. When after having ad¬ 
dressed a question to Madame llortense, I inadvertently 
add, Hejlect, mndume! I seldom cscai)e a reprimand from 
this buh^ because, as she says, to tell her to reflect implies 
a sort of supposition that it is not her usual practice to do 
so. Let UR figure to ourselves the exjwsing a somnambulist, 
male or female, to the pleasantries of an Academic Commission 
(for the gentlemen of the Academy, who oftentimes take the 
pleasantest things in the world in a serious way, sometimes, 
to make up for so doing, indulge in pleasantries in serious 
matters). 

Excc])t in the case of therapeutic contra-indications, som- 
njimbulists should sleep but a limited time; your duty is 
then, as we have <already said, to consult them on the matter, 
and to be directed by the answer they may give. It is 
necessary, also, before closing each sitting, to ask them the 
day and hour when they should ^bc magnetised again. 
I.astly, never forget that the interest of yojtf somnambulist 
is the only thing you should haA'e in view ; and that, on the 
other hand, you will find, for your guidance, in the sug- 
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gestions he will make to you, more certain-rules than any 
you will get in books. 


Of Faith, 

As this manual is written much less for magnetisers 
than for persons who wish to become so, I deem it iny duty 
to explain myself on the questions which are the most 
simple and the most easily solved. 

Is it indispensable to believe in magnetism in order to 
produce magnetic effects? Yes and no; wc shall make 
Ourselves understood. If you magnetise, that is to say, if 
you make passes with the firm conviction that you will 
obtain nothing because there is nothing to be obtained, pro¬ 
vided your subject is in the same disposition, it is to be 
presumed that your conjectures will be realised; but in this 
case I do not see why you should try a thing which appears 
to you to be impossible and absurd. If, on the contrary, 
only doubting magnetism, and seeking to obtain information 
on the nature of its phenomena, you inspire into your sub¬ 
ject a confidence, which no doubt you yourself have not 
as yet, but which however you are striving to have in 
order to conform to our principles, courage! continue, have 
patience, for you will not fail to attain your end. As I 
have said, in my second chapter, this is the history of all 
magnetisers; all commence by being incredulous, because 
there is no reasonable man who finds all at once in himself 
faith in things which are prodigious and, to all appearances, 
physically impossible. But according as he sees them, he 
yields to evidence; and when he has seen them sufficiently, 
ho believes in them steadfastly, and feels even a pride in 
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a belief at vludli, but a little while ago, he would have 
blushed. But there are certain heads unfortunately organ¬ 
ised, into which some truths cannot make their way. Such 
a man who passes for a wit has but memory, and has not 
even sense to appreciate palpable facts, oetdos habent . . . 

Of the Number and the Hour of the Sittings, 

It rarely happens that we succeed at the first sitting in 
producing magnetic sleep. Oftentimes, too, it happens that 
the first efiects occasioned are so little marked that they 
pass unnoticed; but that is no reason for concluding that 
the subject is incapable of entering into somnambulism; and 
much less, again, for supposing that magnetism will be 
devoid of influence on liis health. Commence again the 
following day, then the day after that, then eight days con¬ 
secutively, and it is then only you will be able to form a 
definitive judgment. This judgment, again, should involve 
only one single fact,—the degree of your magnetic power, or 
of your complete want of power relatively to such a person. 

On every occasion, beware of allowing yourself to be 
discouraged by one or two failures, and especially of betray¬ 
ing any signs of this discouragement; for this would be the 
means of depriving you for the future of the confidence 
which persons might have in you. 

I cannot impress too strongly on those persons who 
wish to apply themselves to the practice of magnetism, to 
attempt their experiments first only on persons who present 
favourable conditions for succeeding; if not, they will yield 
to discouragement, and be stopped on their way. 

Ea(£ of the sittings, ought to last twenty minutes at 
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least. When persons are not in the habit of magnetising, 
these twenty minutes seem very long, in consequence of the 
fatigue occasioned by the various movements. The mag> 
netiser should not defer resting himself, until this fatigi^e is 
extreme; for it would then become an irresistible cause of 
distraction, and so far an insurmountable obstacle. 'It is 
useful, on the contrary, frequently to take rest; and if the 
will, which, moreover, is ibtigued much less quickly than 
the arms, retains its direction during these moments of 
stopping, the magnetic action is continued, and tliere is 
nothing to oppose the continuance of the sitting. 

The important point is, that the experiments should be 
instituted every day at the same hour. Persons unac¬ 
quainted with medical observation and physiological studies 
have, in fact, a difficulty in conceiving with what prompti¬ 
tude and Avhat facility our body contracts certain habits. The 
regularly periodical return of their appetite, of their slcej), 
and, in a word, of all their physical wants, may give them 
some idea of it. A physiologist of Lyons, after being lor 
three consecutive nights immersed in a cold bath precisely 
as the clock struck twelve, felt a shivering on the fourth 
night at the same hour, though he was then lying in his bed 
warmly covered up. It is not then astonishing that the 
magnetic effects should speedily acquire some tendency 
to be reproduced at certain fixed hours; and thus it is that 
the experiment of the previous day may prepare that of the 
day following, if they be both performed at the same hour. 

During the moment of recollecting yourself, which, 
strictly speaking, should precede every sitting, collect to¬ 
gether and concentrate your forces; banish from your mind 
every thought foreign to the object in hand; call hick and 
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reflect on those various associations which may strengthen 
the confidence which yon have in yourself: lastly, trace out 
clearly and distinctly the image of the results which you 
propose to yourself to attain. 

The duty of the person who submits himself to your 
action is quite different from yours. It is a passive duty; 
wholly to resign himself, and to think of nothing: in that it 
consists. 

If your subject is a person of a delicate frame, of a 
nervous and impressionable constitution; if, also, after the 
first passes, he confesses a feeling of disquiet and uneasiness, 
which he declares he cannot long sustain, moderate your 
mode of proceeding a little, and direct your action towards 
the parts remote from fliose where the pain or uneasiness 
manifests itself. 

If this feeling of uneasiness increases notwithstanding 
your precautions, retire to a somewhat greater distance, 
adopting more slowness in your movement and less of action 
in your will, and address your subject in such terms as may 
strengthen and encourage him. 

Lastly, if he complain of real distress, such as violent 
spasms, convulsions, syncope, &c., appeal to your coolness 
and self-possession; call in no one for assistance; beware of 
having recourse to any pharmaceutical agent, which would 
only increase the evil; above all, expressly forbid any 
person to touch your patient, or even to approach him, but 
collect all your own will, all your calm, and all your kind¬ 
liness of disposition ; thoroughly pe^ietrate yourself with 
this idea, that you are endowed vntb the power of tranj- 
mitting this calm which is in you; aitertam the certainty 
that it must manifest itself at your word, at your gestuire, 
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and 70 U will soon %yitness, to the great astonishment of the 
hj-standers, the salutary effects of the magic power with 
which nature has endowed you. It frequently suffices 
merely to diminish the intensity of the magnetic action in 
order to remedy instantaneously the disturbance which it 
produces. At other times, on the contrary, the convulsions 
and similar symptoms are but the natural precursors of 
somnambulism; in this case, which nothing but long 
practice can enable you to appreciate, it is only by perse¬ 
vering we can succeed in restoring a calm. To conclude, 
never lose sight of this great principle: the siato of your 
patient depends on you—on you aloie’ it is from you 
enjoyment or pain must be derived to him; but whether it 
can be explained or not, keep this in view, in order that 
your power may be real, you must commence by being 
firmly persuaded of it. 
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CHAPTER Vri. 

r- '•HE PBOCESSES TO BE ADOPTED TO AWAKEE 
SOMNAMBULISTS. 


The elements of this short chapter, which strictly should 
.orm pai-t of the preceding, are reduced to a vciy small 
compas^. However, I experienced such embarrassment in 
awakening my first somnambulists, that I then promised 
myself; that if ever I came to write a didactic work on mag¬ 
netism, to collect together in a separate article whatever 1 
should have learned on this subject. At the commence¬ 
ment, it is true, the least reflection should have traced out 
to me the indications which I had to fulfil; but who can 
flatter himself with reflecting just at the nick of time ? And 
then, arc persons disposed to meditate on a thing in which 
they do not believe, or in which they only half believe? 
The hope of setting to sleep the first somnambulist I acted 
on was so far removed from my mind, whilst 1 was mag¬ 
netising him, that I scarcely thought Of the means I should 
employ to draw him out of his somnanbulism; but nothing 
is better than faults to give experience 

Nothing in the world is more single than to awaken a ^ 
somnambulist; but, for all that, there are certain precau¬ 
tions to be taken with which we must be thoroughly 
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impressed. The 6rst thing to be done is, to apprise him of 
' your intentions, and to advise him to participate in them; 
one-half the hiisincss will be done as soon as he will have 
a wish to awaken. One circumstance, not, howe^ cr, a common 
one, hut one that is very embarrassing, may present itself 
here; it is this: that your somnambulist may not be conscious 
of his state. How, then, arc you to impart to him a desire 
to awaken, if he is persuaded that he is not asleep i* AVe are 
then obliged to act without his concurreuee, and to awaken 
him ill spite of himself,—a thing whicli seldom fails to 
agitate him a little. I'he first time 1 magnetised Madame 
llortense, I was frightened when the husiness came on 
about arousing her from her soninainbulism; it was alwii\s 
a quarrel, and sometimes a regular covihat. We know that 
the same thing holds with respect to natural somnamlnilists: 
but, fortunately, as I said before, we ba\ e seldom experienced 
any unpleasantness of tins kind. 

As soon, then, as your subject is apprised of it, collect 
yourself for a minute as in commencing the operation; then 
set about proceeding in the iin erse order,—that is to say, 
let the will to awaken replace that of putting to sleep, and 
make horizontal instead of vei'tical passes. The two opena- 
tioiis must in general last the same time; and if you desire 
not to witness the s^ate of somnolence and stupor much 
prolonged which will follow^ the awaking, you must not 
consider your subject a.s periectly aivake tlie iiioriieiit he will 
have opened his eyes, but you must continue the process of 
demagnetkivg him until he feel himself perfectly re-esta¬ 
blished in his normal state. 

•With respect fo the horizontal passes, this is how they 
are performed. You approximate your {)wo hands by their 
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dorsalsurfaces; you then separate them suddenly. You 
repeat the same movement a certain number of times before 
the face; after M’hich you repeat it, going along the 
entire median line down to the lower extremities inclu¬ 
sively. In general, the act of awaking is slower according 
as the sleep has lasted longer. I have several times occu¬ 
pied an entire half-hour in. accomplishing it; this case, 
however, is extremely rare. What is fortunately still more 
rare, is the absolute impossibility of determining it, as 
happens^ either when we wish to awaken certain somnam¬ 
bulists against their will, or when, in consequence of some 
unknown physiological circumstance, your somnambulist 
must sleep a determinate time, which has not yet elapsed. 
What must be done in that case ? You must wait, and re¬ 
sume the work wdien the favourable moment shall have 
come. 

With respect to certain nervous symptoms, they are 
avoided by proceeding with reserve, with slowness if neces¬ 
sary, and always with patience. Tiastly, it occasionally 
happens, that whatever may be done, these symptoms will 
supervene: it is, however, the business of only some mo¬ 
ments to dissipate them. 

If there remain any tendency to sleep, I recommend some 
hours* rest on the bed; but most frequently there is abso¬ 
lutely no necessity for having recourse to any means, either 
hygienic or therapeutic ; and somnambulists have found in 
some hours magnetic sleep the reparatory rest a whole 
nighfs ordinary sleep gives us. 
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CHAPTER VIIT. 

or THE MAGNETIC FLUID. 

Forgetting the sound maxim proposed to us by tlic 
great Newton, and to which he always .strictly adhered, 
hypotheses non most of our confreres in magnetism 

admit, in order to account for the phenomena which tliey 
witnos.s, the subtle intervention of an unknown agent, to 
which they have given the name of maghetie fluid. Cer¬ 
tainly, I am far from condemning this hypothesis, since, 
after all, it is the property of rational beings to test the 
analysis of their sensations in the crucilde of their under¬ 
standing. But what I cannot help blaming is, the error of 
accepting a simple conjecture as equal to a truth of fact, and 
of materialising all at once an agent which is probably 
purely fictitious, since no one has ever seen it, nor touched 
it, nor in any way felt it. Let us reflect, in fact, on the 
great propensity to feed on nothing but matter, vainly to 
torment the human mind: the great forces of nature, never- 
thelcs.s, continue devoid both of extension and body; for our 
senses have not as yet apprehended the planetary attraction, 
that sublime and magic power from which the harmony of 
the universe eternally emanates. But let us distrust analo¬ 
gies, the exactness of which there is nothing to prove, and 
let us endeavour to All up the void left by our predecessors 
by judging the fact by the fact itself. 
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Every one knows how limited are the notions we possess 
regarding human life. Haller, Brown, and our immortal 
Bichat, taking, as the theme of their speculations, some of 
its most prominent properties, have in vain endeavoured to 
define it. Some do not yet sec in the aggregate of the 
phenomena which constitute it any thing more than the 
special reactions of a matter modified in its intimate pro¬ 
perties hy becoming organised: whilst some, cutting the 
difficulty w’ithoiit solving it, peremptorily reject every kind 
of a})proxiniation and comparison between man and the 
other beings of nature, and leave to us the association of a 
soul >vith a Imly. Finally, there are some who, after the 
example of St. Paul {^Epistle to the Thessalonians^ chap, v.), 
find tlie means of extracting three entities from the human 
organism, viz. a spirit or immortal soul, a living sovl^ and a 
spintiis et anima ct corpus. For reasons which will he 
readily understood, we shall abstain, as much as possible, 
from approaching the first of these abstractions; for the 
existence of an immortal soul is an article of faith, and 
therefore is not discussed. But fortunately it is not so with 
the living soul—the anima of St. Faul. This belongs to us 
hy right, and forms part of the domain of science, for its 
essence is entirely earthly. 

Mow if, as we presume, it differs in nothing from the 
vitfility of our physiologists, from one of the secojulury archm 
of Van llelmout-, from the material soul of Stalil, from the’ 
mild principle of Bartliez, in a word, from vited movement., 
that being of reason, which for so long a time occupied the 
active minds of the great Ijockc and the Abbe Condillac, we 
have some hope of establishing a definition of it, I do not 
suy merely a rational one, but almost a strictly accurate one. 
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The simple properties of matter admitted by all philosophers 
under the names of adhesion, affinity, molecular attraction, 
&c., seiem to us, in fact, to give a sufficient reason of life, but 
that we may not be suspected of materialism, we repeat it 
once again, only of organic life. 

And first, it is not in man, of all living machines the 
most complicated, that we should in the first place study 
vital action, and investigate its laws. It was the employ¬ 
ment of a method contrary to that which we propose, which 
produced all the absurd reveries which most of our anthro¬ 
pologists have presented to us up to the present time, under 
the pompous title of systems. Let us then replace analysis 
by synthesis, since experience proves to us that the first is 
impracticable. Let us, in a word, proceed always from the 
simple to the compound; and we shall infallibly have touched 
at the end, if we succeed in finding in some part the eternal 
motion, or rather the source of this motion, which, by being 
transmitted from age to age, animates successively all gene¬ 
rations of beings. 

Every one knows that in nature there are simple bodies 
and compound bodies. 1 shall not stop here to define either 
the one or the other, a thing which would, to say the least, 
be common-place. I shall, however, state to such of my 
readers as arc but little familiar with chemical studies that, 
whilst the latter arc numberless, the number of the former’ 
is so limited, that wc can scarcely count more than fifty of 
them, the barbarous names of which I shall refrain from 
mentioning. Noav it is by combining, and by aggregating 
together in a thousand ways, and in proportions varying ad 
infinituTn^ that the latter give rise to all the substances with 
which we arc acquainted. So true is this, that chemical 
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analysis has already succeeded in initiating us in the pri¬ 
mary formation of almost all the individualities of inert 
nature; only it has not yet solved, and probably never will 
solve, the problem of the incomparably more complex com¬ 
binations w'hich furnish the succession of organised bodies. 
But if we attentively descend along the grand series 
of beings, which leads by almost imperceptible degrees from 
man to the mineral, we feel so struck with the analogy 
which unites the links of this imaginary chain, that we arc 
almost disposed to admit— 

1st. That, taken in its M'idest acceptation, life is every 
where identical, in whatever direction we observe it; 

2d. That we may almost flatter ourselves with having at 
least made it conceivable in man, the moment we shall have 
made it intelligible in an atom. Well, let us prove by 
an example that we may And its fundamental clement 
(motion) even in the simplest of all chemical combinations. 

If, under certain conditions, we place in contact two 
elementary bodies, oxygen and hydrogen, the molecules of 
these two bodies will, by reason of a force of affinity which 
is essential to them, approximate each other, and combine, 
so as to form the molecules of a new body. A whitish and 
flocculent vapour wdll at first fill the whole apparatus, 
giving rise to a disengagement of caloric and of light pro¬ 
portional to the rapidity of the operation. Then this vapour 
will soon become clear and condensed; and presently there 
will remain in the glass ball, which was used in the com¬ 
bustion, nothing but a multitude of small spheroidal and 

I* 

diaphanous pearls, i^spended from its sides. No>v, if in 
all these little drops of water (for it is water which has been 
just formed) we are agreed to see just so many real indi- 
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vidualitics, 1 maintain that each of them will present to us 
the image—1 do not say complete, but perfect—of organic 
life in the rudimentary state. Let us resume the operation 
just where we left off. Ijct us set on fire new volumes of 
hydrogen and oxygen, and iiistantl}' an internal and regular 
motion recommences to manifest itself in each of these drops 
of water, which, without losing its spherical aj)pcarance, 
moves and enlarges in all directions, as an animal which 
becomes increased in size. Tint how long will this epheme¬ 
ral existence last ? Until the moment when the elements 
which sustain it shall cease to he supplied to it. And it is 
then only that motion will he succeeded by repose—that 
repose, that eternal immobilit}', which men have styled 
death. 

lint this is not all. Tridcpcndcntly of motion, in the life 
of my drop of water T find, as it were in miniature, all the 
epiphcnoniena of animal life. Tliilosophcrs have detected 
therein a continual disengagement of imponderalile fluids. 
Heat, light, and electricity, are lodged, just as in the flesh 
of man, in all the molecular interstices of this w.ater, which 
has ju,d come to lifc^ and which udtt become cold as a dead 
hody^ after the entire accomplishment of its formation. 

Let not the reader for a moment siijiposc that the last 
few lines contain merely a paradoxical allegory; for if there 
he a means of explaining the transmission of motion in a 
manner just as plausible as that motion itself, we shall have 
trul}' penetrated the great mystery of life. Well, let us 
imagine that, in the product of a chemical combination there 
he primaiily developed some embryonjj: bodies, which, after 
the cessation of motion—that is to say, after the accomplish¬ 
ment of this primary combination—may he capable of 
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rccommeucing a new one by the simple contact of the 
surroumling bodies; and we shall have divined the summary 
history of all plants, of all animals, of all men—in a word, 
of idl the organised races. Every thing inclines us to 
believe, that things go on thus in nature. The seeds and 
buds of trees, just as the reproductive germs of animals, arc 
dc\’eloped at the same time as these trees and these animals 
themselves. Earth, water, sun, air, and assimilable sub¬ 
stances, furnish or set in action the multiple elements of the 
coiuhinations, of uhich these germs and these seeds them¬ 
selves form part. These reproduce in their turn their 
analogues in obedience to the same laws; and in this way it 
is the liN'ing world is i>erpetuated. 

It would now^ remain for us to investigate the nature 
and cause of the abstract projjcrties which matter contracts 
on ])ecoining organised. It w’ould be a curious thing, for 
example, to sliew wdiat is the relation existing between 
siinj[)le chemical affinity and the first traces of that confused 
sensibility, w hicli characterises individuality; by what trans¬ 
formations this sensibility may engender instinct; and, finally, 
instinct intelligence. lJut snpjiosing that reseai'clics of this 
kind were practicable, should we not, for the satisfaction of 
all, refuse at first their consequences ? Luckily, Providence 
foresaw^ our extreme greediness, and on this point no one 
will ever obtain the forbidden fruit. 

lie tliis as it may, 1 am not afraid of being accused of a 
sophism, for summing up all that I have just said in this 
double conclusion. 

Jst. We know the properties of matter hut very imper¬ 
fectly ; for this very reason—that w'e can investigate them 
only in inert matter. 
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2d. The most complex of all animal lives, that of man, 
does not differ, probably, as to its principle, from that of the 
lowest of beings. 

If, then, it is true that every species of animal life is 
nothing else but the saturation of the liciitg element* by 
elements which may be assimilated to its substance,—if, in a 
word, this life, properly speaking, is but a great chemical 
combination, in which the properties of matter acquire 
probably a devclopement and perfection proportional to the 
perfection which this matter itself seems to acquire in the 
high degree of the living scale,—does it not follow that cvery 
organism must be the permanent focus and the point of 
departure of phenomena analogous to those which we see 
developed in all the ordinary chemical combinations ? Tims, 
whilst the drop of water which is forming is surrounded by 
electro-luminous emanations, which our natural philosophers 
do not pretend to have accurately defined, ought not some¬ 
thing similar escape incessantly from a human organism ? 
Now, this something, of which wx* are very far indeed from 
forming a distinct idea, but which we are not disinclined to 
admit to be more than the thought itself, of which it appears 
occasionally to be the vehicle, this subtle intermedium of 
the will must, in our opinion, be neither more nor less than 
the magnetic flmd^ of the existence of which we shall, at a 
subsequent period, endeavour to adduce direct proof. 

* The oxygen of the air, as well as the nutritive part of aliments, 
are constantly combining with the embryonic clement, so that, with¬ 
out the accidents wliich occasion it, death would not occur till the 
complete saturation of this element. This appears to be clearly 
proved by the petrification of the bones and the ossification of the 
arteries in old persons. 
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CHAPTER IX. 

OF THE FATIGUE FELT BY MAGNETISERS — OF SOMNAMBULISM 
OCCASIONED BY CERTAIN MEDICINES — SOME CONSIDERA¬ 
TIONS ON THE NATURE OF MAGNETISM. 

“ The treatment, especially by contact,” says de Jussieu, 
“• may fatigue those who administer it. I have not expe¬ 
rienced it in my own person, but I have seen several persons 
debilitated after long sittings have recourse to the tub 
Qmqnd) and to the contact of another person, and recover 
strength by employing these two means.” I know not 
whether the contact of the inesincrian tub w'ould have pro¬ 
duced this last effect on me, I do know full well that I 
should consider myself very fortunate to find so effectual a 
means of recovering my strength after a long magnetic 
sitting. Independently of the frequently extreme lassitude 
which I feel after making the passes, a lassitude which is 
accompanied by a copious transpiration, and is followed by 
a bruising in all the joints, I feel after each ojieration 
another sort of fatigue, which, directly affecting the ner\^ous 
centres, resembles that sort of depression occasioned by 
forced intellectual toil. My hand shakes, my sight is dim, 
I should be incapable of writing, and if I go to bed, an in¬ 
describable disturbance prevents me from sleeping. These 
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eH'ccts are, besides, subordinate to the individual who is 
magnetised, to the manner of proceeding, and, above all, to 
the dispositions in which the parties are; vigorous mag- 
netisers do not even suspect their existence. For my own 
part, I have several times heard myself say during the 
sitting, “ Monsieur, you are pale.” I satisfied myself of the 
fact by looking into a glass, and I always ascertained the 
correctness of it. However, this sudden paleness was not 
the result of physical fatigue, for I then frecpicntl}" njag- 
netised without gestures. But vishing intensely, and for a 
long time, is attended with the ssuiie effect; and every one 
knows that the efibrts of the brain have a limit, beyond 
Avhich the organ begins to suffer. It is, indeed a laborious 
occupation that of the thinker, 'and the health is worn out 
by it sooner than by carrying loads from the market, 
‘•^leditation harasses the body” (Solomon). to wish 

as magnetisers wish is much worse than thinking, for 1 feel 
I should die by it if I went on magnetising even an entire 
day Avithont discontinuing. l*’urther, 1 never found in 
myself that the contact of other men w'as, under such cir¬ 
cumstances, a means of recruiting my strength; but, to 
speak the truth, I never tried to make m}-8elf certain on 
the point. 

This circumstance, however, should not alarm our pros¬ 
elytes, since, after having magnetised several hundreds of 
persons, I am not yet dead of exhaustion. My intentions 
w'erc confined then to the mention of a i)hy8iological fact, 
which, by reason of an excessive impressionability, I should 
perhaps appreciate better than another, and from wdiich im- 
jiortant corollaries seem to me to flow. In fact, it is partly 
from these data that wx arc enabled to establish the phy- 
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sical conditions of a good magnctiser. Ho must be strong, 
endowed with an energetic morale, and, above all, in a good 
state of health; for how could a sick person finil in himself 
health for others ? It is probably by yielding to a somnam¬ 
bulist the half of the vital power with which he is endowed, 
that the extraordinary ■ life is created in him by the ex¬ 
uberant functional activitv of Avhich all his acts arc charac- 

«/ 

terised. It is necessary, in fact, to have an excess of strength 
to luagnetisc with success, otherwise the party must suffer 
from the efforts he is obliged to make; for when he has just 
the necessary share of health for himself he must necessarily 
make himself j 11 h}'^ yielding part of it to others. What 
sacrifices of this kind have 1 already made to truth ! Jlut 
what sincere apostle has ever refused martyrdom ? 

liesides the magnetic sleep, extasy, and natural somnam- 
hulism, there still exists a species of somnambulism which 
diflcrs from the latter only in the cause which occasions it. 
T now speak of somnambulism produced by certain medi¬ 
cines, such as opium, hclladorina, &c This species of som¬ 
nambulism is far from being one of constant symptoms of 
intoxication by nareotics; but it is certain that those 
substances, admiiiibtercd in certain doses and in states whicli 
have not yet been determined, produce a very singular. 
.‘<tate, one which can he compared only to the magnetic 
sleep. Dr. Vrapart has coinmunieated several cases, which 
leave no doubt on this subject. SoinuambuUsm, then, is a 
manner of abnormal existence, it is true, but one inherent, 
however, in our nature, the clement^ and oftentimes the 
causes of which each individual includes within himself. 
“ The will of man,” says tlic author of a letter to Deleiize, 
'* is but one of the means to excite in the organisation that 
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instinctive or medicinal force (as it has been called) which 
acquires its highest dcvclopemeut in somnambulism. Tlain 
water, sea-water, metals, 'violent pains, diseases, internal 
dispositions, the nature of wdiicli is to us unknown, may 
bring it into action without the will of another individual 
performing an^ active part. We have laid too much then 
to the account of the w'ill and of benevolence to call it 
forth; I think rather that, this force once awakened, en¬ 
lightened reason and a Ixinevolent will arc necessary to 
direct it property, for it is very rarely that it can by itself 
make use of the compass. It appears to me that a superior 
mind and a benevolent w'ill, sustained by positive know¬ 
ledge and great experience, gtye it a salutary direction; 
whilst a bad will, selfish passions, and the w'ant of experi¬ 
ence, may disturb it, drive it even to madness, and cause it 
to float at random on a dark ocean, wiiere up to the present 
time there have been but few stars to guide the traveller.” 
These reflections seem to me to present a vast fund of truth; 
but, without determining whether there is or is not a 
necessity to direct the lucidity of somnambulists, w’e present 
the fundamental idea included in this passage, and adopt it 
as a part of our profession of faith. Every species of 
somrnimbulism consists in a certain state of the nervous 
system, w'hich may be produced by a multitude of causes 
indifferently, not bearing any analogy to each other. 'Jims 
the somnambulist’s own will may be substituted for the 
will of the inagnetiser, since there arc subjects wiiich go to' 
sleep and aw'ake by themselves, and when it pleases them. 
then, also, a certain organic disposition is equivalent to 
every species of will, since somnambulism is produced often 
cnougb of itself. Thus again a disease (extasy) gives rise 
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to the same result. Lastly, it is in this way that several 
medicinal agents may replace the will, the passes, &c., so as 
to produce the same effects. This delicate question formed 
one day a subject of conversation with me and a young 
somnambulist, whom I have already frequently quoted:— 

“What difference,” said I to her, “do you suppose 
exists between natural somnambulism and artificial som¬ 
nambulism ?” 

“ None, as I think.” 

“ When you magnetise yourself, then, do you find your¬ 
self the same as when another juagnetises you ?” 

“ Precisely.” 

“ You do not then believe in the existence of the fluid ?” 

“ T never saw it.” 

“But how do you explain the circumstance that a 
somnambulist can think by his magnetiscr ?” 

“ Because the former divines the thought of the latter, 
and has the condescension to submit to it.” 

“ Whence, then, comes the closeness of the relations 
which uqite them?” 

“ From their contact and habUudey 

“But again this community of thought ?” 

“ Eh, sir! you told me that extatics divined the thoughts 
of all persons who approached them; there were not, how¬ 
ever, between the one and the other those pretended ties in 
which you pretend to enchain them by magnetising. Go, 
you are a physician, and you will die in your Atheism, for 
you have learned Atheism with anatdmy.” 

1 present these reflections a lady to our readers 
without comment; they seem to me well deserving of their 
consideration. 
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Be this as it and notwithstanding the large share 
which we have attrilmted to moral agents in the produc¬ 
tion of the magnetic phenomena, it is not the less true that 
the passes and frictions employed and made in a certain 
direction, have also an intrinsic power, since they have 
frequently sufficed to produce somnambulism. It follows, 
then, that one miglit magnetise a man precisely in the 
same Wiiy as we charge the resinous plate of au electro- 
phorc with electricity. Would the two facts be identical ? 
1 do not think so; but I should not like to take it on 
myself to prove the contrary. Still further, bodies re¬ 
puted electric arc also endowed with a iieculiar magnetic 
virtue. We know, for instance, that certain polished sur¬ 
faces arc electrified by striking them Avi^li the skin of a cat; 
now cats produce one of the most marked effects on all 
somnambulists, and it would requii’c no more than the 
mere contact of one of these animals to produce a crisis on 
Miss Estelle fJ lardy, one of Despine’s catalcptics. Som¬ 
nambulists are also very sensible to the contact, and even to 
the approach, of metallic substances. Couqg r. in particular, 
affects them painfully. The persons who were with us at 
those sittings of M. Kicaid, of which we have given the ac¬ 
count,* were able to convince themsehes of this circutn- 
stance. Callixtc, on passing before the ladie.s, stops all at 
once, crying out in a sort of fright, “Copper! there is 
copper there!” We look and find nothing. However, 
Callixtc repeats, “ I tell you that it is copper,” and hesitates 
like a man who was afraid of putting his foot on a serpent. 
The by-standers stoop and look again, and the result of 


* Chap. V. Penetration qf the Thought, 
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their new inquiries justifies the strange apprehensions of the 
sonmamhulist, for they find under the sofa an umbrella, 
which a lady had let fall there, the extremity of which was 
covered with copper. 

I am at the present time engaged in experimental re¬ 
searches, the object of which is to determine the nature of 
the relations which may be established between animal 
magnetism and electricity; but the results which I have 
attained are not yet fit to place before the public. 
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CHAPTER X. 

ON THE MAGNETISATION OF FOOD, OF DRINKS, OF RINGS, AND 
OF INANIMATE SUBSTANCES IN GENERAL. 

When I read, for the first time, the description of the 
effects occasioned by water, by rings, tubs {haquets)^ hand¬ 
kerchiefs, and especially by trees, after these several sub¬ 
stances had been magnetised, I threw away the book, 
shrugging my shoulders and asking myself how there could 
be men so prodigal of their time as to consume it in relating 
such fooleries, and others so silly as to take such stories as 
serious. Well, pride is but a fool, said a man of wit; but 
all proud persons are not incorrigible. Let the incredulous 
now laugh at me as much as they list, I consign myself to 
their pity; but they shall not prevent me from crying out 
with all the strength of my lungs, “the things which I 
ridiculed arc true, infinitely true.” Formerly, I had the 
pride of incredulity, now I have the pride of faith. Let our 
adversaries recollect that incredulity is oftentimes mere 
ignorance. 

The famous tree of Busancy, magnetised by MM. de 
Puysegur, was the first wonder of this kind against which 
my reason revolted. 1 own there was cause for doubting. 
J^et my readers weigh the motives of my Pyrrhonism by 
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glancing over the following letter. It is one of M. Cloc- 
quet, a custom-house receiver, who had gone to Busancy, as 
a number pf other curious persons did, in order to witness 
the treatment of M. le Marquis de Puysegur:— 

Soissons, June 13, 1784. 

“ Attracted, like others, to this exhibition, I carried with 
me to it the dispositions of a calm and impartial observer, 
determined to keep myself on my guard against the illusions 
of novelty and of astonishment, determined also to see w'ell 
and to hear well. 

“ Represent to yourself a country village. In the midst 
is an elm, at the foot o( which flows a fountain of the 
clearest water,—an old, immense tree, but still very vigorous 
and verdant,—a tree respected by the ancients of the place, 
who on festival da}'s assemble tlu^re in the morning to 
discourse about their crops, and more especially concerning 
the approaching vintage,—tree cherished by the young 
folk, who hold their meetings there in the evening to form 
their rustic dances. This tree, magnetised from time im¬ 
memorial by the love of pleasure, is so at present by the 
love of humanity. MM. Puysegur have imparted to it 
a salutary, active, penetrating virtue. Its emanations are 
distributed by means of cords, with which the body and 
branches are surrounded, which are affixed to it all around, 
and are prolonged at pleasure. Several circular stone scats 
have been placed around this mysterious tree, on which all 
the sick persons arc seated, who twist tne cord around the 
affected part of their body. Then the operation commences, 
every one forming the chain and holding each other by the 
thumb. The Ht^nctic fluid circulates at these moments 
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with greater freedom. The impression of it is felt more or 
less. If it so happen that any one breaks the chain by 
letting go his neighbour’s hand, some of the patients feel a 
constringing sensation, and declare aloud that the chain is 
broken. The time ^mes when, in order to give them rest, 
the master permits them to let go hands, recommending 
them to rub them. But the most interesting act is this: 
M. Puysegur, whom I shall henceforward call the master, 
chooses among his patients several persons, whom, by the 
touch of his hands and by presenting his wand (an iron rod 
about fifteen inches in length), he throws into a perfect 
crisis. The completion of this state is an appearance of 
sleep, during which the physical faculties appear suspended, 
but to the profit of the intellectual faculties. They have 
the eyes shut, the sense of hearing is gone; he awakes only 
to the voice of the master. Great care must be taken not 
to touch the patient in the crisis, nor e^'cn the chair on 
which he is sitting, as it would cause him great distress and 
convulsions, which the master only can control. These 
patients in a state of crisis, who are called phytUvinns^ have a 
supernatural power, by means of which, on touching a 
patient who may be presented to them, by applying their 
hand even above the clothes, they feel what is the organ 
affected, the part that is suffering; they declare it and direct 
nearly the proper treatment. 

“ T caused myself to be touched by one of these physi¬ 
cians ; it was by a woman of nearly fifty years of age. I 
certainly had not informed any one of the naturi^ of my 
disease. After she had dwelt for some time, particularly at 
my head, she told me that 1 frequently suffered, and that 1 
had habitually a great buzzing noise in my ears, which 
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was actually the truth. A young man, an incredulous 
spectator of this experiment, then submitted to it; and he 
was told that he was affected in the stomach, that he had 
an engorged state of the abdominal organs, and this ever 
since a disease which he had some yoars before. This he 
owned to us was strictly comforiiiable to the truth. Not 
satisfied with this divination, he W'as^ at the distance of 
twenty paces from his first physician, touched by another 
of them, who told him precisely the same thing. 1 never 
saw any thing like the stupefaction of this young man, who 
certainly had come to contradict and banter, and not to be 
convinced. A singularity not less remarkable than what 1 
have beeii mentioning is, that those physicians who for 
four hours have been touching patients and conversing with 
them have rememhered nothing, absolutely nothing, when 
it has been the w'isli of the master to disenchant them and 
restore them to their normal state; the time >vhicli elapsed 
from their entrance into the crisis up to their exit from it 
is, as one might say, none, so that a WTll-supplied table shall 
be laid before these sleeping physicians, they shall cat and 
drink, and if, the table being cleared away, the master 
shall restore them to their normal state, they w ill not re¬ 
member that they have eaten any thing. The master has 
tlie power, as I have already said, of making himself heard 
by these physicians in a state of crisis; but, and 1 have fre¬ 
quently seen it with my eyes open, I have seen him point 
his finger towards one of these physicians alw'ays in tlic 
state of crisis and in a spasmodic sleep, make him follow him 
every where he pleased; 1 have also seen him send them to 
a distance from him, either to their own residence, or to 
different places which he conceived in his mind without 
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telling them. Kemcmber, the physician always has the 
eyes closed. I forgot to tell you that the intelligence of 
therc sick physicians is singularly susceptible. If, at a con¬ 
siderable distance, discourses arc going on which arc in any 
way offensive to propriety, they hear them, as one might 
say, interiorly ; their soul suffers in consequence, they 
complain of it, and apprise the master of it, a circumstance 
which several times occasioned scenes of confusion for those 
arch jesters who indulged in those inconsiderate and mis¬ 
placed sarcasms at 3MM. Pujsegur’s. But how docs the 
master disenchant these physicians? It is sufficient to 
touch them on the eyes, or else he says to tliem, ‘ Go, em- 
brace the tree.’ Then they arise, go direct to the tree, and 
soon after their eyes open; tlierc is a smile on their lips, 
and an appearance of satisfaction on their face. I interro¬ 
gated several of these physicians, who assured me that they 
had no recollection of any thing that pas.sed during the 
three or four hours of their crisis. I questioned a great 
many of the ordinary patients wdio liad not been put into a 
crisis, for all have not this faculty, and all assured me that 
they experienced much relief since they submitted to the 
simple treatment, either of the touch by the master, or of 
the cord or chain; all told me of the very great number 
of cures w'hich had been effected on persons of their ac¬ 
quaintance. 

“ I think, sir, that all these details regarding these phy¬ 
sicians in the state of crisis are new to you; 1 do not see 
them in any of the works published on animal magnetism. 

“ You will ask me, probably, what is the essential end 
of this magnetism ? Do MM. Puysegur pretend to cure all 
diseases? No; these gentlemen entertain no such extra- 
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vagant idea. They enjoy the pure, unalloyed pleasure of 
being useful to their feUow-creatures, and they exercise 
their jwwer with all the zeal and all the energy which 4he 
love of humanity inspires. They think that the magnetic 
emanations, which they dispose of at their own option, are 
in general a principle which renovates life, sometimes suffi¬ 
ciently to restore tone to a weakened viscus, and to give the 
blood and other humours a salutary movement. They be¬ 
lieve and prove that magnetism is a sure index to attain the 
knowledge of diseases wdiose scat escapes the sensations of 
the patient and the observation of physicians, but they 
declare positively that practical medicine must concur with 
magnetism and secdtid its effects. 

“ Whilst I was observing the most interesting spectacle 
I ever witnessed, I frequently heard the word charlatanism 
pronounced, and 1 said to myself, it is possible that two 
young {)ersons, light, inconsiderate, and of no rank, may 
get up a concerted scene of illusions and of legerdemain, and 
make dupes in order to laugh at them; but I can never be 
persuaded that tw^o men of the court, who have been brought 
up with the utmost care by a highly educated parent, hon¬ 
oured in his province for his talents and personal good 
qualities, which he has transmitted to his children, in the 
bloom of health and in the height of enjoyment on their 
estates, where they come to relax their mind in the finest 
season of the 3 'car,—T can never be persuaded, nor can any 
rational man, that MM. dc Puysegur would, for one month, 
abandon their business and their pleasures to devote them¬ 
selves to the repeated ennui of saying and doing things of the 
falsity and inutility of which they must have been internally 
convinced. This continuation of mendacity and tiresome- 
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ness is inconsistent not only with the nature, but with the 
well-known character of these gentlemen. 

I could more readily conceive that M. Mesincr (if I 
could augur badly of the veracity of a man capable of 
making a great discovery, and who besides, for several years 
back, was watched by very clear-sighted eyes) would 
indulge in the fastidious repetition of false and lying experi¬ 
ments, because, one might suppose that M. Mesmer would 
have some object in doing so; but what interest could induce 
MM. Puysegur to do so ? It is only necessary to sec them 
in the midst of their patients to be persuaded of their inter¬ 
nal conviction, and of the satisfaction which they feel in 
turning to a useful account the interesting and sublime doc¬ 
trine which has been disclosed to them. 

“ Ask all the unfortunate persons who came to implore 
the assistance of the Lord ofPusancy; they will all tell you: 
he has consoled us, he has cured us; several among us 
wanted bread ; we dared not to appeal to his beneficence; he 
divined our thoughts and relieved our wants, lie is our 
father, our liberator, our friend. 

“ I have the honour to be,” &c. 

It is certain that if any reader, who had never been 
present at any magnetic experiment, happened to open my 
book at hazard and just to alight upon this letter, he would 
not fail to imagine that I extracted it from some Arabian 
tale, or that I drew it up as a romance. Well! it is no 
such thing. This letter is that of a serious observer, who 
tells nothing but what he has seen. I know well that 
magnetisers have not had the same success with trees as 
MM. de Puysegur, but their ex^ieriments were, nevertheless, 
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repeated with success, first by the Marquis de Tissard, their 
contemporary, and subsequently by M. Segretier, of 
Nantz, &c. If the same experiment did not succeed in 
presence of the commissioners of 1784, tliat was attributable 
to reasons which we shall make known after having quoted 
the passage of Bailly’s report, which refers to this question: 
“ When a tree has been touched according to the principles 
and method of magnetism, every one who adheres to it must 
experience, more or less, the eflects of this agent; there are 
some even who lose their consciousness, or are throwm into 
conv ulsions. It was mentioned to M. d'Eslon, w'ho answered, 
that the experiment should succeed provided the subject 
was very sensible, and an arrangement was made with him 
to make it at Passy, in presence of M. Franklin. The ne¬ 
cessity that the subject should be sensible made the com¬ 
missioner think that to render the experiment decisive and 
satisfactory it was necessary that it should be made by a 
person selected by M. d’Eslou, and whose sensibility to mag¬ 
netism he should try beforehand. They marked in the 
orchard an apricot-tree perfectly isolated and fit for pre¬ 
serving the. magnetic fluid impressed upon it. M. d’Eslon 
was brought there alone in order to magnetise it, the young 
man having remained in the house with a person who did 
not quit it. They w'ould have wished that M. d’Eslon 
w'ould not be present at the experiment; but ho stated that 
it might fail if he did not direct his cane and his looks on 
this tree, in order to increase its action^ Care was taken to 
remove M. d’Eslon as far as possible, and to place some of 
the commissioners between him and the young man, in order 
to satisfy themselves that he would make no signals, and to 
be able to answer that there was no understanding between 
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them. These precautions in an experiment whicli was to be 
authentic are indispensable, without being oifensive. 

“ The young man was then brought up, his eyes band¬ 
aged, and they presented him successively to four trees, 
which were not magnetised, making him embrace each for 
the space of two minutes, according to the arrangement 
made by M. d’Eslon himself. 

“ M. Kslon, being present', at a considerable distance, 
directed his cane on the tree which was really magnetised. 

“ At the first tree, the young man being questioned, at 
the expiration of one minute declared that he SAveated large 
drops, he coughed, spit, and said he felt a slight headach; 
the distance from the magnetised tree was about twenty- 
seven feet. 

“ At the second tree he felt himself stunned; the same 
pain in the head: the distance was thirty-six feet. 

“At the third tree the feeling of stunning was re¬ 
doubled, as well as the headach. He says he thinks he 
is approaching the magnetised tree; he was then about 
thirty-eight feet from it. 

“ Lastly, at the fourth tree not magnetised, and at about 
the distance of twenty-four feet from the tree that was so, 
the young man fell into a crisis; he lost consciousness, his 
limbs became rigid, and he was conveyed to a neighbour¬ 
ing grass-plot, where ISf. d’Eslon recovered him.” 

What does this experiment prove? nothing, absolutely 
nothing; except that the imagination is sufKcicnt, as no 
one doubts, to produce magnetic effects. Why does the 
young man fall into a crisis under trees that had not been 
magnetised ? Is it to play pranks on the commissioners ? 
Not by any means: the poor child knows they told him 
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that he is to he magnetised, and this idea prc-occnpies 
and entirely engages his young mind. At length, in con¬ 
sequence of having been persuaded that he is to experience 
such and such things, he actually does experience them; 
and, as the phenomenon does not devclope itself all at 
once, his state of indisposition and disquiet follows an 
ascending course, the phases of which, however, are not 
proportioned at all to the distances which sej^ate him 
from the magnetised tree. Further (the great Broussais 
often repeated the phrase after Jussieu), negative facts do 
not invalidate positive facts; and when again M. d’ Eslon's 
young man experienced nothing under the apricot-tree of 
ra.ssy the elm of Busiincy should not the less continue 
an historical tree. We shall, in another place, detail the 
different experiments made by ourselves with respect to 
the rnagnetteatiou of different inert substances; unfortu¬ 
nately, the greater part of these experiments had not wit¬ 
nesses whose names arc of sufficient authority; but testi¬ 
monies, however high, add nothing to a truth when this 
truth is a fact, which every one may reproduce when he 
pleases. 

}st Experimettt. On Mof^netised Water .—This experi¬ 
ment is performed at table, and was accompanied with 
burlesque circumstances; which, however, take nothing 
from its scientific value. The 4th of May, 1840, being 
invited to dine with one of my patients, M. (J***, in the 
Hue St. Honore, the idea occurred to me to magnetise a 
decanter of water, in order to see wbother this water, of 
which Miss Julia G** was to drink during dinner, would 
produce any effect on this young person, who M-^as often 
submitting to magnetic treatment. My preparations were 
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made in secret, and none of the guests had any kno\('lcdge 
of it. There was no reason, then, if my experiment should 
happen to succeed, to attribute its success to imagination. 
About one quarter of an hour after my arrangements were 
made we sat down to dinner, and, to avoid introducing any 
complexity into the causes of the result I promised myself, 
1 strove not to think of magnetism, to forget even my 
experiment, and to banish from my mind the very thought 
of Miss Julia. All this was much more diilicult than may 
be imagined; but I said I was indisposed, the better to 
conceal joke, and the thousand common-places Avith 
which they overpowered me prevented me from thinking 
of any thing else. However, my situation becomes more 
and more embarrassing; my magnetised water circulates 
freely, every one drinks of it, and as no one seems to ex¬ 
perience any thing from it I begin to feel ridiculous. What 
foolery, said I to myself, to pretend to put people 
to sleep with water over which 1 passed my hands tAvo 
or three times! there is no common sense in it, and I 
would not for the world that they should know what I had 
done. These magnetisers are quite absunl, and if I don’t 
look sharp they will ultimately make me as great a fool 
as themselves, &c. In a word, I lost all relish for it; and 
yet, I must own, notwithstanding my disappointment, some¬ 
thing like hope remained at the bottom of my thought. 
At length, T thought no more of the magnetised water; but 
I would cheerfully have given twenty francs to sec Miss 
Julia yawn. But, as if by design, my water diminishes 
without her touching it. Every thing, then, conspires 
against me! Will this young lady dine, then, without 
drinking ? 
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“ Have you still a horror of wine, then, Miss Julia ?’* 

‘i More than ever, monsieur.” 

“ And water ?” 

“ One must drink something.” 

“Why do you not drink any thing? Take care of 
your gastrite.” 

“ Do not mention it.” 

“ Does it make you afraid ?” 

“It terrifies me: the disease, the remedy, and the doc¬ 
tors ; all make me tremble.” 

“ Drink, then, whilst eating; or if not-” 

IVliss ffulia at length empties her glass, but she continues 
in the same way, anil I lose all hope. The decanter is 
nearly dry: there scarcely remains enough of the liquid 
mporijic to cover the bottom. No matter, this is for Miss 
Julia. The devil! now her grandmother hands me her 
glass. In my life I’ll never magnetise another drop of 
water. What do I see ? 

“Are you sighing, Miss Julia?” 

“You arc too polite, sir,—but it is not my fault.” 

“ How! are you-” 

“ Yes; T know not what I feel. Ah! you are mag¬ 
netism personified.” 

“ Indeed!” 

“ I am not jesting; I know not whether it is an idea, 
but I have a mind to sleep. Oh! but-” 

On finishing these words she yawns again, and her eye¬ 
lid is evidently falling. I would have readily embraced 
her. 

“I beg of you,” continued she, “give over magnetising 
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Now, indeed, I can no longer contain nij’self, and with 
a triumphant air I apprise all the company of what I had 
clone. I was little aware of the consequences of this im¬ 
prudent acknowledgment. 

Monsieur and Madame G**, whilst astonished at what 
I had told them, took the thing as they should; but grand¬ 
mamma had also drunk of the magnetised water! In 
my life I never witnessed a more amusing scene. The very 
Academy of Sciences would have laughed at it. The good 
old dowager thinks herself actually possessed^ and recom¬ 
mends her soul to all the saints. Imagine then 1 the devil 
has dipped his paw into what she drank; and deservedly, 
as she had never said her hrnedkite! My water burns her 
stomach like boiling oil, and causes her sulphurous regurgi¬ 
tations. At length, after being assured that 1 had not 
cloven feet, and that there were no horns beneath my hair, 
she becomes somewhat more tranquil; but T am satisfied 
that, but for this grotesque episode, Miss Julia would not 
have been far from being asleep. 

2d Experiment .—Three days after this cabalistical ban¬ 
quet, having gone to pay a visit to the family G**, T asked 
^Miss Julia if she would taste magnetised water again; she 
consented, and the experiment took place in presence of 
her friends. I then magnetise my glass of water, but this 
time with a confidence which nothing could destroy. 

“Are you not afraid of the devil. Miss Julia?" 

“ You know well T am not, sir.” 

“Well, then, drink." 

“ Drink without any thirst ?” 

“ It is one of the specific characters of humanity.” 

“ What taste has it ?" 
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“ The taste of water.” 

“But still-” 

“Of the Seine water; it is possible I may be mis¬ 
taken” 

They look at me and laugh. 

“ Do you feel nothing ?” 

“ No.” 

“ What! you do not feel ?” 

“ I feel I have my stomach distended by a large glass of 
water, but that is all.” 

“ Let us wait.” 

We wait accordingly, and Miss Julia continues her 
bantering. But matters soon begin to change, for three 
minutes did not elapse when she says to me :— 

“ It is surprising! 1 no longer have an inclination to 
laugh.” 

“ Why ?” 

“ Because I am inclined to yawn.” 

“ Do not restrain yourself. Miss; you agree, then, that 
though my water may l)c devoid of taste, it has not the 
less virtue ?” 

“ Ah! it is astonishing!” 

Saying these words, she rises^ up briskly, and takes two 
or three turns round the room, then throws herself on her 
seat, crying out:— 

“ All in vain; I shall not succeed in preventing myself 
from going to sleep.” 

Accordingly, in half a minute, JVliss Julia says to me, 
in a state of perfect somnainbvlisni ^— 

“I beg of you, sir, magnetise me a little on the head 
and extremities, for I am agitated.” 
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“ Whence conies your agitation ?” 

“ From having gone to sleep against my w ill.” 

Experiment. —There is no doubt but that, if the first 
experiment had completely succeeded, it would liavc been 
infinitely more conclusive than the preceding one, for the 
imagination in the latter might have had its ihare; but here 
is one where the imagination went for nothing, and which 
decided me perfectly with respect to the magnetisation of 
inanimate bodies, or, if you will lun e it, with re*!pcct to the 
transmission of the magnetic action by means of inert sub¬ 
stances. 

On the 15th of May, ]\rr. and Mrs. 0*^ came to my 
house, accompanied by their daughter. After some moments 
of general conversation, chiefly relating to magnetism and 
our last interview, the idea occurred to me to try whether 
a magnetised chair, on which Miss Julia should sit, would 
be capalile of piiiting her to sleep. Having then ibrmed a 
pretext for absenting myself for a moment, I went to mag¬ 
netise a sofa in the adjoining room, into which J summoned 
the family I am certain of having managed the matter 
so us not to afibrd any susjiicioii wdth regard to ray intci tion. 
jMiss Julia, sitting between her mother and me, occupies 
lierself in turning over the leaves of aii alburn which T put 
into her hands, but she does not proceed beyond the third 
drawing before she goes to sleep. I have accordingly made 
up my mind on this point, and this third experiment is the 
last I made, and probably shall ever make for mere curiosity. 
Magnetism does not require or admit of frivolous and 
especially useless experiments. Eesides, there is no mag- 
netiscr who, with respect to the different questions w'e have 
just examined, has not arrived at the same results as 1 have. 
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Thus Ave read in Delcuzc,* “ The magnetiser may com¬ 
municate his fluid to several objects, and these objects be¬ 
come either the conductor of his action, or fit it for trans¬ 
mitting it and producing magnetic effects on those persons 
■with whom it is in connexion. By means of some of these 
auxiliaries, he may also conduct at the same time, and 
without distressing himself, the treatment of several patients, 
when they are not somnambulists. 

“ These auxiliaries arc magnetised water, wool, cotton, 
plates of glass, &c„ which ha\e been magnetised, magnetised 

trees, magnetic tubs or reservoirs. 

*• Magnetised ivater is one of the most powerful and also 
tlic most salutary agents that can be employed, 'flic 
patients with whom the connexion is established arc made 
to drink of it cither during meals or belw'een meals.f It 
direct]) cot cys the magnetic fluid into the stomach, and 
thence into all the organs: it facilitates the crisis to which 
nature is disposed; and for that reason it sometimes excites 
the transpiration, sometimes the evacuations, sometimes the 
circulation of the bbtod: it strengthens the stomach, calms 
pain, and oftentimes it is cajjablc of taking the place of 
several medicinal substances. 

The foreign physician, whose letter to Dcleiize serves as 
it were as .a complement to the works of the latter, ex¬ 
presses himself in these terms on the same subject:}— 
“ I have made the most varied and decisive experiments on 

* Instruction Pratique. 

f Magnetised water does not always produce sleep 1 I have fre¬ 
quently employed it as a sedative, and, according to Deleuze, it may 
fulfil several other uses. 

i Page 28. 
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the power and mode of action of magnetised water. They 
have brought me to verify two points, which are now proved 
beyond all doubt. I'he first is, that somnambulists, and 
even several persons who arc in the magnetic state, discover 
by an impression for which we cannot account, because this 
modification of taste slumbers within us, whether the water 
has been magnetised, whether it has been magnetised by 
their magnetiser, or by another person, whether it has been 
merely touched by any one after having been magnetised, 
and that they vomit sometimes even to the last drop the 
water which has been touched by a stranger. I have seen 
a female somnambulist who thought she had schirrus 
of the stomach, and w ho for two months and a half could 
hear nothing but water magnetised by her physician : if 
inadvertently they gave her any other, she instantly vomited 
it. The second result of my observations is that very 
exalted sonmainbulists require a great quantity of magne¬ 
tised WMter for drinking, and that they assimilate this water 
in a manner diflerent from that which takes place in the 
waking state; that is to say, that tins w'ater does not pass 
with the ordinary promptitude into the orgims of accre¬ 
tion,” &c. 

AVe read in Georget’s w’ork,* “ Wishing to satisfy myself 
whether the bodies which liavc received the magnetic in¬ 
fluence really acquire new properties with respect to taste, 
I made them several times taste w'ater in ditrerent glasses, 
one of w’hich had received this influence; the only interest¬ 
ing fact which I obtained was this, the magnetised water 
was discovered to have a ferruginous taste, and distinguished 


Physiologic du Systeme Nerveux. Paris, 1821, tom. i. p. 279. 
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from other water contained and successively tasted in five 
glasses.'* 

JVI. Foissac* thinks he can employ the same fact to prove 
the existence of a mugmtic fluid. “ Here,” says he, “ is an 
experiment which may serve to prove the reality of a 
magnetic fluid or agent. 1 presented to l^aulf tw'o glasses 
of water on a plate; one of them was magnetised; he tasted 
them slightly, and immediately recognised that which was 
magnetised, lie found in tliis water a peculiar taste, and 
the moment he drank it, there arose, he said, from his 
stomach a heat similar to that which came from the ex¬ 
tremity of my fingers. I frequently repeated this experi¬ 
ment with the same success, taking all the precautions pos¬ 
sible, and carrying the number of glasses up to eight.” 
I'o this passage is annexed an important note, in which it 
is stated that a person affected with spasmodic vomiting, 
was, under the eyes of Professor Fouquier, cured of this 
affection by magnetised water prepared for her by hi. 
Bertrand. These gentlemen having wished to satisfy them¬ 
selves whether the imagination of the patient was not the 
cause of the salutary effects which she experienced, sub¬ 
stituted, without her knowdedge, common ivater for that 
>vhich was magnetised, and the vomiting immediately re¬ 
turned. At length they made her take water which she 
did not know to have been magnetised, and the digestion 
was duly performed.} 

* Rapports et Discussions del'Aradi’mi^Royale de Medcdne sur 
le Maf'm^isme Animal. Paris, 1833, p. 409. 

t Paul Villagraud, a somnambulist, already mentioned. 

I These different considerations explain to us the origin and 
uature of talismans, amulds, soponjie philtres, &c., w'hich perform so 

P 
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Tt would be easy for us to multiply ad infimhm the 
number of our authorities; but we do not feel it necessary, 
for the merit and reputation of the men whom we quote 
are at least worth the trouble of repeating their experiments. 
Now this is all we can ask of our readers. They would not 
believe us sufficieritl}’^ well, if they contented themselves 
with believing us on our word. In the matter of mag¬ 
netism, I repeat, a man must see with his eyes, hear with 
his ears, and touch with his hands; for what signify all the 
testimonies in the world, when the question is concerning 
facts supposed impossible ? This is just what hap])en8 in 
such cases. The name of the witness, however illustrious 
he may be, gives no credit to the thing; it is the thing on 
the contrary which discredits the witness. Let us now pass 
on to some practical details on the magnetisation of water, 
trees, &c. 

a. Nothing in the world is more simple than to magnetise 
a glass of water: you take the glass in one of your hands, 
while you pass your hand several times to the surface of 
the liquid. 

important a part in tlie legends of the middle ages. M. Miallc tells 
ns (Esrpoi^ar orJre alphaholiquc des cures opneesparle Matjnpfisme 
Animalf Pans, 1826, 2 vol. in-8), that having told M. Puysogur that 
his sleep was disturbed and painful, the latter gave him a bit of mag¬ 
netised glass, which he recommended him to put on his chest, when 
he wished to sleep. M. Miulle had some difficulty in comprehending 
how this could come nboul; but the very same night he saw that 
one should never lidieulc n thing which he did not understand. As 
soon as I went to bed,*^ says he, I wished to try the effect of my 
glass; I had scarcely placed it on my chest when I experienced a 
heat like that which M. Puysi'gur communicated to me; my eyelids 
soon became heavy, and I passed on excellent night."— Introduction, 

p. 8. 
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h. Tlie magnetisation of a bottle of i/ratcr is not more 
troublesome. Two or three minutes' passes in the same 
direction constitute the entire operation. “ There is a pro¬ 
cess,” says Deleuze,* “ which 4 employ in preference, to 
magnetise a decanter of water, when I am certain that it is 
not disagreeable to the person whom I magnetise: it con¬ 
sists in placing the bottle on my knee, and placing my mouth 
on the aperture. 

“ 1 breathe into the bottle, and, at the same time, I 
make passes with my two hands over all the surface. I 
think this method gives a strong charge, but it is not neces¬ 
sary. The liaruls are sufficient to magnetise.” The same 
author Jid^ls elsewhere that whatever processes be followed, 
they would he absolutely useless, if not employed with 
attention and with a determinate will. I'his reflection, 
which w'c consider just, and which we shall not repeat 
again, seems to us applicable to every species of magnetic 
operation. 

c. “ I'e magnetise a trecf we commence by embrai^ng 
it for some minutes; we then go from the tree^ and direct 
the fluid towards tlie summit, and from the summit towards 
the trunk, following the direction of the large branches. 
When we have arrived at the union of the branches, we 
descend to the base of the trunk, and w'e conclude by mag¬ 
netising the surrounding parts in order to diffuse the fluid 
over the roots, and to bring it from the extremity of the 
roots to the foot of the tree. Wheii' we have finished on 
one side, we then place ourselves on^he opposite side and 
do the same thing. This operation, which is the business 


* [ustruction Pratique, p. 73. 
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of half an hour, should be repeated four or five days con¬ 
secutively. We fasten cords to the tree to serve as con¬ 
ductors. The patients who place themselves around the 
tree commence by touching it, resting on the trunk. They 
then sit on the ground or on seats; they take one of the 
cords suspended from the branches and put it around them. 
The union of the patients around the tree keeps up the 
^circulation of the fluid. However, it is as well that the 
magnetiscr should come from time to time to renew and 
regulate the action. For this purpose it is sufficient for 
him to touch the tree for some moments. He also pays 
particular attention to those who stand in need of it; and 
if among the patients there be any one who cxi)cricnccs the 
crises, he removes him to a distance from the tree, to mag¬ 
netise him separately.”* 

The same author adds a little farther on that the selec¬ 
tion of the trees is nut a matter of indifference; tliat all 
those must be excluded whose juice is caustic and poisonous, 
such as the fig-tree, the rose-bay, the cherry-laurel, the 
sumach, and even the 'walnut-trec. The trees which have 
Ijcen chiefly employed up to the present time are the elm- 
tree, the oak, the lime-tree, the ash-tree, and the orange- 
tree; the latter, when it is in box, has the advantage of 
being capable of being conveyed into the apartments. 

d. The tubs to which recourse was had only when 
the patients to be treated were numerous, are at present 
scarcely at all employed; we shall give, however, the plan of 
constructing them. To coiistrdct a magnetic rescryoir, you 
take a wooden box, from two to two feet and a half high, 


* Deleuze, book cited, p. 81. 
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the lower edge of which insulates the bottom by separating 
it sonic inches from the ground. The form of this box is a 
matter of indifference, and its dimensions depend on the use 
to be made of it; that is, on th^umbcr of the patients to 
be placed around it. An iron stand firmly fixed by its base 
on a glass block, or in a bocal, descends within two inches 
of the bottom, and rises vertically to the height of two or 
three feet above the cover. Bottles of magnetised water 
communicating by means of iron wires which pass through 
the stopjicr with the chief conductor are placed circularly 
around the b<aae of the latter. These bottles, if the Uib is 
large, may form several planes placed one over the other. 
Sand, iron’ 6lings, pounded glass or water, carefully mag¬ 
netised, fill up the interstices. The lid or cover which is 
formed of two symmetrical pieces of wood, united carefully at 
their edges, is pierced by a certain number of holes through 
which pass iron rods bent and moveable, which serve also 
as conductors. Finally, from the summit of the central 
conductor linen or woollen cords are given off, which the 
patients may put around them during the treatment. In¬ 
dependently of the general preparations which-we have just 
described, the reservoir must be regularly magnetised at 
the time we are going to make use of it. This operation is 
to be repeated several days consecutively on commencing, 
and the same magnetiser must always perfonn the duty. 
Once the reservoir shall have been well charged, in order 
to charge it anew, it will be sufficient that the magnetiser 
hold the central conductor f&r some moments in his hand. 

V 

Tlic baths are magnetised by means of longitudinal 
passes made at the surface of the water, and over the sides 
of the bathing tub. Magnetised baths present a therapeutic 
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resource, from which I have several times derived advantage. 
Somnambulists prescribe them for themselves very often. 

e. Magnetism is also practised by means of passes, 
frictions employed in thc^^me direction, rings, handker" 
chiefs, other articles of the toilet, &c.; but for all metallic 
substances, it is good, according to Deleuze, to choose only 
among the metals not readily oxydised, such as gold and 
platina, or among the metals whose oxydes are not poisonous. 
Copper, antimony, zinc, &c., must then he rejected. 

Many individuals, a long time habituated to magnetism, 
arc put to sleep by means of a magnetised ring; but the 
sleep, in such cases, is often painful, a circumstance owing, 
no doubt, to the insufficiency of the means employed. In 
fact, as we;^have already had occasion to remark, nothing 
fatigues somnambulists more than incomplete magnetisation. 
Sufficient prolongation of this state makes it even degenerate 
into spasms and convulsions, and this is, perhaps, the 
origin of the nervous symptoms experienced by certain 
subjects on the contact of mesmerian tubs. To this w^c may 
add, that the intention of the magnetiser makes a great 
modification in the influence which he exercises; thus, he 
calms by the mere fact that he magnetises with the idea of 
calming, just as he might produce disturbance if he mixed 
up a malignant desire with his proceeding. Now a hand¬ 
kerchief, a ring, &c., have no intention; it is only som¬ 
nambulists by profession who, when they are dei)rived of 
their magnetiser, have a right to recur to these intermediate 
agents, in which their lucidity oftentimes finds powerful 
therapeutic auxiliaries for their own account or for that 
of others. 
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« _ _ 

Farts tending to prove the Existence of a Magrictic Fluid.* 

1. Henrietta, a young woman about twenty-six years of 
age, of a bilious temperament, ai|^ whose nervous sensibility 
appears very irritable, sleeps the magnetic sleep. The 
person who puts her to sleep presents to her a glass of water, 
which he subjected to some passes in the adjoining roob, 
without any other intention than that of communicating to 
the liquid a magnetic virtue. Henrietta, after having 
carried it to her lips, declat^es that this liquid has a taste 
which she cannot define, but which seems to her to have 
something like the taste of lemon. Another glass of water, 
which was also magnetised for the same purpose, and with 
the same precautions, but by a stranger brought into cor¬ 
respondence with the somnambulist, awakens in her the 
idea of chocolate, though she knows, she says, that there is 
none of it in this liquor. At length, there is brought to 
her a third glass of water, which was not magnetised. 
Henrietta drinks off some of it, makes a slight grimace, and 
declares that it is hut jnere water. 

2. Rosalia, on whom the following experiments were 
made, is a young girl of about eighteen years of age, of a 
somewhat sanguineous temperament. Her nervous system 
docs not appear to be too much developed. She would 
enjoy very good health, if, from the age of puberty, she did 
not suffer, from time to time, rath^ violent pains in the 
stomach. Her education is that of a poor artisan, solely 
occupied in supporting by the labout’ of her hands an aged 
and feeble mother. To this must be added, in order to have 


* Communicated by Viscount du Ponceau. 
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a pb^Tsical and moral appreciation of the subject, that 
Rosalia never left a province which was very distant from 
Paris. 

Rosalia being in a stat^of somnambulism in a separate 
and well-closed closet, a ball of wmol is magnetised by the 
person who put her to sleep, and placed in one of the hats 
of the men, which were thrown carelessly in a corner of the 
room. The somnambulist is then introduced into the 
apartment, and invited to seek out an object, without giving 
this object any other designation. She begins by walking 
around the room, touches different pieces of furniture, but 
stops not; then, at length, after having carried her ex¬ 
amination towanls the corner above mentioned, she dis¬ 
covers the ball of wool, which she brings with her without 
hesitation. 

3. Rosalia is asleep for some minutes. An incredulous 
doctor, with the intention of satisfying himself, as to 
whether the magnetic action may be really concentrated 
on inanimate objects, ciirries away the magnetiscr out of the 
room, and proposes to him to operate on a step of the stairs, 
—the tenth w’^as the one chosen by the doctor. The tenth 
step, setting out from the bottom of the stairs, receft'es the 
magnetic passes. At the moment of withdrawing, the 
magnetiser wishing, in his turn, and at the same time, to 
make an experiment of liis own, declares that he mentally 
places a barrier aboyc the tenth step, to prevent Rosalia 
from continuing her route. Things thus prepared, the 
doctor leads back the magnetiser, whom he no longer quits, 
to the somnambulist still asleep. According to his express 
wish, she is aroused without being touched, and merely by 
some gestures made at a distance. It is only after a serious 
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examination of the perfectly normal state of the 3 ’oung girl, 
that, on the order of the incredulous doctor, llosalia takes a 
taper in order to go to bed. In so doing she must neces¬ 
sarily pass by the stairs to the magnetised step. After five 
or six minutts they go in pursuit of her; the doctor passes 
first, and what is his astonishment, when having arrived 
at the bottom of"the stairs, he perceives the young girl 
standing up and immovable on the tenth step. The follow¬ 
ing dialogue then ftikes place:— 

“ Rosalia, what, then, are you doing there ?” 

*' T am asleep, sir.” 

“ And who has put you to sleep ? ” 

“ The step on which T stand : there escapes from it a hot 
vapour, which has ascended to my legs, and has i>ut me to 
sleeji." 

“ Well, then, since you arc asleep, arc you going to 
bed ? ” 

“ I cannot, sir, because there is a barrier which prevents 
me from passing.” 

4. Rosalia is eighteen leagues from her magnetiser; the 
latter addresses to her, by post, a paper under envelope, 
which contains nothing but this word, “ Sleep” The 
letter is sent three days after having been wntten. On 
recci^’ing it, Rosalia appeal’s very mucli astonished at this 
pleasantry, at which she laughs very much, then, after some 
minutes, she falls into a state of somi^ibulism, and, whilst 
in this state, she declares that she h^ been put into it by 
means of the paper which her magnetiser sent her. 

All these facts, obtained by acting on inert matter, in 
the absence of the somnambulist, have been frequently 
repeated, and Ji1 moat always with complete success. But 
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there are others which it is no less curious to observe, and 
which constitute, perhaps, a new order of phenomena. 
They arc referable to the modifications which may be made 
magnetically in the sensations of taste, in the form and 
property of matter. 

On the Taste .—A glass of pure water, subjected to the 
ntagnetic action, has taken, with respect to the soiunam- 
bulist, the taste which it pleased the magiietiser to commu¬ 
nicate to it; and this liquid has always, not vaguely awakened 
the recollection of a similar taste, but produced the very 
sensation of the liquor; in other w'ords, pure water has 
made the young girl experience the sharp causticity ofrhum, 
or caused the mild and cooling sensation of orgeat, accord¬ 
ing as the one or the other of these liquids w’as intended by 
the magnetiser. 

On Numerous experiments have proved, even to 

evidence, that in magnetising inanimate objects out of the eyes 
of somnambulists, the form of these objects might be modified 
to them, and even be completely changed. What cannot be 
dwelt on too much is, that the effects thus wrought always 
produce all their consequences, as if they really existed. 

Rosalia, being asleep, ^vas placed at the extremity of a 
room, with her head turned towards the wall. An in¬ 
credulous person requires that the magnetiser, placed at the 
distance of several feet from the somnambulist, should 
break one of the fect^of the chair on which she was sitting. 
Scarely were two or three passes directed towards the 
object designed, than Rosalia rises abruptly, and cries out, 
** Hy God 1 I am going to fall, my chair has but three feet.** 
Another time, in the absence of Rosalia, the floor of the 
room was magnetised, with the intention of changing it into 
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ploughed land. When the girl, who is ihst asleep, was 
introduced, she refuses to‘ advance, and pretends that the 
furrows prevent her from w'alking, and that she knows not 
where to place her feet. The same floor also assumes the 
appearance of a frozen river, &c., according to the demand 
made on it. 

On some Properties of Matter .—These facts consist in 
proving that magnetism may give to matter a virtue which 
it does not possess of itself. Examples:—Rosalia is in a 
closet adjoining that in which her magnetiser is, and in a 
state of somnambulism. Before a bracket arc placed, 
casually, two chairs, one of which is very light. This 
is precisely the one which the magnetiser is requested to 
load with a considerable weight, which he sets about doing 
by means of numerous passes. The operation being over, 
the somnambulist is introduced. After some experiments of 
another kind, she is asked to take one of the chairs and to 
sit near the Are. Chance made her select that one of the 
two which was really the heavier. Rosalia brings it with 
ease up near the fire. A lady being in want of a scat, 
Rosalia is asked to go for the other. She goes up to it, 
takes it with her two hands, then seems to make a violent 
eflbrt to raise it; the chair remains immovable. At the 
request of those around her she tries again, but still without 
success; however, her muscles are tense, her face is flushed; 
at last, she cries out, with a voice, altered, as it were, by the 
violent efforts she had made, “ My God! I never shall he 
able, it is too heavy.” A book was magnetised on the 
chimney-piece, with the intention of making it adhere to 
the marble. At the request made to Rosalia, she goes 
to bring it, but her efforts to raise it are unavailing; only, 
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as tlic will of ,tlic magiictiscr had iio other end than to afHx 
to the marble that part of the cover in contact with it, 
Rosalia opens the book, turns over the leaves, hut without 
being any more able to tear it from the chimney-piece, than 
if one of the sides of the covers were really affixed to it. 
Thus, again, a saucer having been magnetised, Rosalia is 
requested to take and curry it. At the moment she pre¬ 
sents it, her fingers were contracted tightly on the china, 
and she declares that she cannot let it go Such was the 
will of the magnetiser, communicated through the medium 
of the object. 

"We now come, we might almost say, by an insensible 
transition, to a series of facts which still constitute a parti¬ 
cular class. For we have seen tliat the modifications occa¬ 
sioned in the form of objects were such in the cx])crimcnt8 
of the ploughed land and of the frozen river, that they may 
be well considered as creations completely new. It will he 
understood then, at least by analogy, that the magnetic 
action may create objects entirely imaginary. Here are 
some examples of it. Rosalia, in a state of somnambulism, 
converses with some persons. An incredulous spectator 
entreats the magnetiser to place on an unoccupied seat an 
open pair of scissors. Some passes are made on the seat 
pointed at. After about a quarter of an hour the somnam¬ 
bulist is made to rise; then, as if brought by mere chance, 
she is invited to sit on the seat which has just been mag¬ 
netised : Rosalia refuses. 

“ Why, then, will you not sit down ?” they ask her, 

“ Because I do not wish to hurt myself.” 

“ Come, now, do sit down.” 

“ No, sir, there arc scissors there that would hurt me.” 
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Another time, at the request of a person who does not 
yet believe, a wooden pillar was raised magnetically in the 
centre of the room; there is attached to it mentally a cord 
which is to go round the neck of the somnambulist. Rosalia 
cries out almost at the instant: 

Ah! sir, how this squeezes my neck.” 

“ What then ?” 

“ The cord fastened to this wooden pillar.” 

On asking her where this pillar is, after she was freed 
from the imaginary tic of which she comidaineJ, she gets up 
and points with her finger to the very place where the 
magnetiser had raised his fantastic pillar. 

Rosalia is sleeping her magnetic sleep calmly on the 
sofa. Her magnetiser raises her feet, then passes his hand 
between them and the floor. This signal, according to the 
request made of him, is to place a stool under the feet of the 
somnambulist. Actually, from this moment the two feet of 
Rosalia remain in the air as if they were supported by an 
object placed beneath them. When strong pressure is made 
on them, they arc forced to yield; but then the entire body 
follows the movement, and instantly os the action ceases the 
two feet rise together in the position gi^■en them by the 
magncliser. This is somew'liat the effect experienced by a 
|)erson jolted in a vehicle; the point of sujqmrt on which 
the feet rest, rises and falls, without, how'ever, the relations 
of position of the different parts of the body being sensibly 
changed. After having remained a long time in this way 
without evincing any fatigue, Rosalia iii asked why she keeps 
her feet raised, “ Because,” says she, “ I have placed them 
on a stool.” Without enumerating a greater number of 
facts of the same kind, iu order to terminate this order of 
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phenomena, here is a case, which it is useful to notice, 
because wc shall have occasion to recur to it. llosalia is in 
a closet adjoining •a drawing-room in a state of somnam¬ 
bulism ; the comnmuication between these two apartments is 
closed, but another door giving egress from the drawing¬ 
room to a staircase has remained oj)en. The magnetiser 
places a barrier there magnetically; then Rosalia is intro¬ 
duced by a stranger. She is then requested to go out to 
the staircase; but she declares that she cannot do so, “ be¬ 
cause,” says she, “ this door is barred'' In order that she 
may pass through, it is necessary that the magnetiser should, 
in a manner, break the charm. 

Xot only, as has been just seen by the above examples, 
can the magnetic action create for Rosalia objects completely 
imaginary, but, further, at the will of the magnetiser, it 
deprives Iier of the power of seeing objects which really 
exist, and which arc placed in states so as to be perfectly 
distinct to her in the ordinary state. Thus a s|inp1e mag¬ 
netic pass is sufficient for a piece of furniture, a person, a 
portion of a room, to disappear from the eyes of a somnam¬ 
bulist. Question her by surprise, lay for her all the snares 
you will, never will she see any of the persons or things 
that her magnetiser shall have rendered invisible, and what 
should scarcely leave any apprehension of fraud in this 
experiment is, that those who may be so disposed w'ith respect 
to the subject of invisibility wdll try in vain to call forth in 
the somnambulist a laugh, astonishment, fright, &c. &c., or 

any other impression whatever. 

¥ 

All those who have given their attention to magnetism 
have remarked, that one of the characters of somnambulism 
is not to leave any recollection on awaking, except, however, 
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the niagnetiser may have liad the intention of making an 
idea survive the cessation of the magnetic effect. Then the 
thought conceived under the sway of the agent is continued 
in the ordinary state, and almost always produces the 
expected result. This observation must necessarily incline 
one to think, that perhaps it might be possible to transport 
into the natural life of somnambulists some other jdieno- 
nienon of their magnetic existence. With respect to invisi¬ 
bility, numerous experiments have left no doilbt of this 
possibility. We shall content ourselves by quoting merely 
the following fact. Kosalia is asleep. A thick layer of 
carded cotton is applied to her, covered with a bandage 
fastened behind her head. In this state she is brought into 
the midst of people whom she does not know. Among 
these, they select, for the purpose of rendering invisible, a 
strange person whom she never could have seen. After 
some magnetic passes, this person goes with two others clad 
in the same manner behind a screen. The bandage is then 
taken from Kosalia,—she is demagnetised. She resumes 
her habitual countenance, converses as usual with those 
arouqd her. Suddenly an arm rises above the screen. 
Rosalia is one of the first to perceive it; a second arm then 
appears,—she sees it again; hut when the third is raised 
near the others, she persists in saying that she secs hnt two. 
The third arm is really that of the person rendered invisible. 
This experiment is repeated ten times, twenty times, ^alw'ays 
in a different way; never does Rosalia perceive the person 
that had been rendered invisible, though that person 
changed clothes with those who were placed behind the 
screen with liim. 

A fact of the same kind took place with respect to the 
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barriers of which I have spokeu. Whilst Uosalia is in a 
state of somnambulism the entrance-door of the closet, in 
which she is was shut magnetically, though in reality it is 
open. At the conclusion of the sitting, when Rosalia is 
entirely awake, she takps leaAC and prepares to go out; but 
on approaching the door, she says she secs a cloud which, 
according to her own expression, uhatructs her, and prevents 
her from passing. In vain docs the magnetiser strive to 
dissipate ^his apparition; he cannot succeed until after 
having put the girl to sleep again. 

We now come to the last experiment, the object of 
which, as of the preceding, is to make the fantastic creations 
of magnetism pass into real life; and this time, as the case is 
not inj" own, 1 quote from the original, so as to omit no 
detail:— 

“After having magnetised Rosalia in the little closet 
of Madame ***, I ask what it is they desire I should 
make her sec. ‘A little girl,’ replied one of the by¬ 
standers. 1 then approach a chair, and strive in making 
some passes to fix my idea to it, as we have often done 
together. Rosalia, whom I bring right before me, after a 
moment’s hesitation, concludes by saying to me, ^It is little 
Ilortensc.’ Having sent her into another room, I remove the 
chair from its jilace, in order that she may not recognise it; 
but 1 hesitate, and place it in seycral different places before 
fixing it. 1 then go to awake Ro.salia in the closet of 
Madame then 1 })roceed with her into the little room. 
Now that she is loell awake^ what docs she sec? !Not one 
little girl, but six little girls, to my great astonishment. In 
vain 1 endeavour by transverse passes to abolish my mani¬ 
fold orcutiun; ’tis quite impossible. Curious to have an 
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explanation of all this, I again put Hosalia to sleep, and ask 
her the solution of the enigma. 

“ In good faith, sir,” replies the girl, “ you need not have 
removed the chair from its place; then I should have seen 
hut one child; but every where you put it down, the fluid 
passed*through, and formed a child quite like to that one 
which is above.” 

“ What is that fluid ?” 

“ A slight wind passing out of )'Our fingers ?” 
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CHAPTER XI. 

MAGNETISATION OF ANIMALS. 

Is it a magnetic power which the celebrated Martin, 
Van Aiuburgh, Carter, &c., exercise on their lions and their 
tigers ? This is commonly said, ])ut how prove it ? The 
nervous centres are, it is true, proportionably more de¬ 
veloped in man than in animals; but the latter are endowed 
with a power of vital action which withdraws them from our 
influence. It is, besides, extremely probable that animals 
are not completely exempt from the magnetic actions 
which men or their like can exercise on them; but the 
results are so vague, so fleeting, so inappreciable, that it is 
not possible to certify their existence. 

It happened me one day to magnetise a cat for an entire 
hour. I sweated large drops of sweat at it; but at length 
T fancied that I hiid succeeded, when the noise of a dish 
suddenly dissijiated my illusion, by making the villanous 
beast who feigned to be asleep on them fly from off my 
knees. 

However, a young person repeated the same experiment 
before me on a young dog, and really I know not what to 
think of it; for the animal, after a quarter of an hour's 
jiasscs, panted, kept its feet but badly, and actually seemed 
to be aideep; but was it the magnetic sleep ?..... 
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CHAPTER XIT. 

INFLUENCE OF ANIMAL MAGNETISM ON TUE SYSTEM. 


This is one of those questions which we do not propose 
for ourselves, hut for others; one which we do not pretend 
to solve, but which we hope to see solved one day by some 
one more skilful than ourselves. However, let us collect 
our data and reflect. 

If WT were to make a man in perfect health (if there be 
such a person) contract the habit of magnetic sleep, would it 
do any harm to this man ? 1 have no reason to answer in 
the affirmative, and 1 would not dare to answer “ no.” My 
answer w’ould be “ yes,” if magnetism has the property of 
increasing the action, the force, the vitality of certain sys¬ 
tems, of certain principles, since then, the equilibrium 
constituting perfect health w'ould be interrupted; but it 
would be “ no,” if this special tonification produced by mag¬ 
netism occurs only in subjects who feel the want of it. 
However, there are somnambulists who actually enjoy a 
more than passable state of health, and in whom magnetism 
w'as never, at least to all appearance, the cause of any indis¬ 
position. Callixte, among others, whom M. llicard has 
been magnetising several years back, is a strong and muscu¬ 
lar man. But, we must say, the health of the 'somnambulist 
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depends principally on the method and attentions of the 
magnctiser. If wc succeed, in fact, in putting to sleep and 
in awakening our subject without causing him the sligldest 
illness, one may readily conceive that somnambulism may 
become for him a sort of normal state incapable of doing the 
slightest injury to the integrity of his organic functions 
during the state of being awake; supposing, however, still, 
that soinnamhulism itself is not a source of painful emotions 
fas happens in the case of somnambulist 7 ^/jys/r/a«A‘), or of 
fatigue of the senses (as in the case of somnambulists for 
experiments). Jlut if the question regards neither experi¬ 
ments nor consultations, what good is there in magnetising 
a man in good health ? In conclusion, the summary of my 
thoughts on this subject is. It u mekss and prohahhj lud 
devoid of danger freqtiently to magnetise an individual in 
perfect health. 
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CHAPTER XIII. 


OP MAGNKTISM, ('ONSlDIiREU AS A Til ERAPEPTIC AGENT. 


Ip a reasonable physician were asked what is the thera¬ 
peutic action of bark, he would answ'cr that bark, under 
certain circumstances, strengthens the stomach, raises the 
circulation, restores the appetite, })Uts a clicck to perspird- 
tioii, in a w'ord, acts as a tonic, and cures principally inter¬ 
mittent fevers and periodical neuralgise. But how does bark 
cure the latter affections? Is it by strengthening llie 
digestive organa ? Is it by restoring the appetite ? Is it by 
rousing the circulating system ?—Now, then, gentlemen 
physicians, say that you know" nothing about the matter, if 
you want us to believe you. IIow does mercury cure 
syphilis ? 1 low does opium cure dplirium frmiciis ? IIow 
do IMcglin’s pills cure tic-doloreux of the face ? How does 
the subnitrate of bismuth cure spasms of the stomach? 
How docs tartar emetic cure pneumonia ? IIow does sea- 
salt cure phthisis ? How does blood-letting cure a multitude 

of diseases, wddely differing from one another ? IIow-? 

But we should never be done, if we set about adducing 
instances to shew the defect of medical sagacity. Human 
penetration has its limits; and the conquests of empiricism 
constitute the only indisputable progress that medicine has 
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made for tlic last two thousand years. Well, magnetism 
should he placed, even by those physicians who are the 
greatest sticklers for the powers of medicine, among the 
number of those useful discoveries which extend their 
domain, since magnetism also cures diseases intrinsically, 
without its being possible to tell why. Ilowdoes it happen, 
then, that our covfrhres make no more use of it than if it 
did not exist at all. Tt is because there is no medium. Tf 
they used it once, their reason would condemn them to use 
it always; and it has cost them so much labour and so much 
money to learn what they call their science! And then, 
sixty years ago, the Faculty of Paris raised the hue and cry 
against the magiietiscrs. The order is given; it j)asses from 
mouth to mouth; they remind each other of it; they 
transmit it from father to son; it is engraved on the tables 
of the law, and carved in full relief on the pediment of the 
temple; it will last, then, till the temple itself is destroyed. 
Well! be it so: we shall wait, foi: this grand struggle ap¬ 
proaches its end. The result can no longer be doubtful, 
since we have truth for our motto and the universe for our 
judge. 

Ts magnetism alone sufficient for the cure of all diseases? 
No; and the best proof that can be given of it is, that som¬ 
nambulists alniost always prescribe something more than 
magnetism. It is then beyond all doubt that Mesmer and 
d’Eslon were deceived when from their magnetic wand they 
effaced the word incurable from the list of our infirmities. 
I wish to believe that a natural enthusiasm misled these two 
men ,• but what would they have done if, more favoured by 
chance, they had discovered the secret of our magnetic treat¬ 
ment as it now exists; if, in a word, they had found for their 
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guide, iu each of their patients, the unerring instinct and 
sublime reason of a somnambulist. We shall see in the 
following chapter what this new medicine is of which we 
make ourselves the apostle; but let us first fulfil our first 
intention, in deducing simply from the analysis of facts the 
intrinsic influence of magnetism on the suffering body. 

Those facts, which the disciples of Esculapiiis never 
wished cither to count or to study, are as numerous as they 
are authentic; volumes have been filled with them, and libra¬ 
ries iniglit be heaped with them, which a new Omar might 
l)urn in vain, as tlicy would be reproduced forthwith. What 
injury would the abolition of‘ all the treatises written on 
optics do to vision? M^ould a single individual become 
one-eyed or blind in consequence ? Certainly not; the 
integrity of my eyes is not dependent on your theories, 
gentlemen idealogists. Now', magnetic truths are as unal¬ 
terable, as nnchangcable, as inaccessible to your systems, as 
essential, in fact, as our faculties of seeing, feeling, and hear¬ 
ing IMagnctism is not then a science whose value and utility 
deiKjnds on the degree of intelligence of those wdio practise it: 
it is a resource which the Eternal in his benevolence has 
dispensed indifferently to all human beings. But w^e are 
forgetting that w'e are concerned at present only with the 
simple chapter of the materia medica. 

The influence of magnetism is exercised chiefly on the 
nervous and circulating systems; but as the functional state 
of these two systems is almost constantly changed in all 
diseases, it follows that in almost all possible cases magnetism 
must impress some modification on the system. However, it 
is chiefly in the affections characterised by abnormal phe¬ 
nomena of innervation, or certain errors in the circulation 
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of the blood and lymph, that this modification becomes 
quickly appreciable. Thus, on the one hand, epilepsy, 
chorea, spasms, primary convulsions, and the different forms 
of hysteria; on the other hand, sanguineous and glandular 
engorgements, scrofula with all its shades, such as phthisis, 
mesenteric disease, &c., chlorosis, amcnorrhma, and even 
cancerous degenercsccnces; such arc the diseases which the 
first magnetisers vied with each other in curing, whose suc¬ 
cess made such a noise that their followers rejected with 
disdain every species of nosological division and classifica¬ 
tion, persuaded that, notwithstanding the nature of the evil, 
nothing was wanted to make it disappear but magnetising 
the patient. There was some enthusiasm, and therefore 
some exaggeration"; but what innovation was e\'er made 


without drawing abuses wdth it ? 

The diseases consisting in a deficiency of innervation,* in 
a w'ord, the different forms of paralysis, such as amaurosis. 


lead-colic, &c. &c., w'ere also those treated with most 


success. 

Cases of all kinds abound in the books of magnetisers; 
but, in general, they are reported so imperfectly and so 
strangeij’^, that it is scarcely possible to draw any precise 
inference from them. AVe shall, how^ever, borrow some 
from the best know'ii magnetisers in support of the princi* 
pl€^ which we have just laid down. 


* The Anervies of M. Piorry. 
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FIB8T CASE. 

Asphyxia in an infant at birth, at Epiual, 1818, by M. Thiriat, 
physician and inspector of the waters of Plombicrcs."' 

“ The asphyxia of new-born children is often followed by 
real death, notwithstanding the employment of all the moans 
prescribed by the wortliy doctors, and continued with una¬ 
bated assiduity. Insufflation of the chest holds the first 
])lacc among these means, and I have often derived great 
advantage from it. I have employed it empirically, without 

■ ■ A 

explaining to myself its mode of action. 

“ On reflecting more on the plienomenon of respiration, I 
am very much inclined to thjji^k that the internal air is not 
the cause of the first inspiration, consequently of the con¬ 
traction of the diaphragm, since this contraction takes place 
before tl^ere is any air in the chest; further, that this con¬ 
traction ceases the moment air is introduced, wheuqc ex¬ 
piration results, 'rims, this automatic movement which 
commences in the child the moment he sees the light, and 
which terminates only with life, is Jiot owing to the feeling 
of the air; thus insufflation is not duly useless, hut it is in¬ 
jurious, since title vitiated air which it introduces into the 
lung of the child is more suited to increase the asphyxia 
than to destroy it. However, the experience of the most 
distinguished accoucheurs has proved tile utility of insuffla¬ 
tion ; its methodical application accelerates the movements of 
the heart; the internal passages of the chest are excited 
gradually, the respiration is established, the skin becomes 


* Extract from a Letter to M. le Comte d’Aanay.— 
de Magn^lismef No. II., p. 149. 
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flushed, the child is roused, and cries. Twenty times have I 
restored asphyxiated children to life by these means. What 
is then the stimulant in this operation which re-establishes 
life in the system ? The magnetic fluid. 

“ I'he mother of the child on whom I acted according to 
these data, was small; her pelvis narroAv, without being 
deformed; the accouchement was tedious, the head was 
considerably elongated, and T concluded with the forceps. 

“ The infant was asphyxiated, the heart beat weakly and 
slowly. At first I employed frictions, immersion in warm 
water. T cleared the posterior fauces, irritated those parts 
very much. I blew into the chest mctliodically ;—this hist 
manoeuvre increased the movements of the heart. I con¬ 
tinued the operation for an hour: the hope of succeeding 
became more and more uncertain. Tiien, only, T determined 
to act more particularly on the heart and diaphragm. J 
applied over the region of those two organs a dry linen 
cloth, and T began to blow warndy over the former. Some 
minutes sufficed to bring the pulsations to a degree of 
strength ivhich astonished me. A more prolonged action 
became useless, even dangerous, in producing too intense 
an irritation. I commenced blowing warmly on the an¬ 
terior and inferior parts of the thorax; it soon moved, at 
first slowdy, by degrees vvith more force. Then some inspi¬ 
rations came on at considerable intervals, and w^hich 
approached each other more and more closely. At letigth 
the respiration became perfectly established. In order com¬ 
pletely to reanimate this weak little child, which scarcely 
moved its extrcniitie.s, I began to magnetise with large cur¬ 
rents and at d short distance. It was on my knees, lying on 
hot linen clothes, uncovered, and the face up. Soon the 
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entire surface of the body became more highly coloured, 
the extremities moving at each passage of my hand over the 
inferior part of the chest, the inspiration was more intense 
and much deeper. After having magnetised the child thus 
for the space of a quarter of an hour, 1 handed the child to 
the nurse, in order to clean it, bathe it, and wrap it in its 
swaddling clothes. 

“ This species of resurrection, which I despaired of effect¬ 
ing by the ordinary means, was ensured after about an hour 
of the magnetic influx. This case explains completely the 
way in which insufflation acts. Tt introduces into the lungs 
the decomposed air, which is, consequently, injurious to 
respiration; hut it introduces, at the same time, the vivi¬ 
fying fluid which curries life to the heart and diaphragm, 
and then it is useful,” ^c. 

BeJicctions.—\^\\\ii is the thcra})eutic action of mag¬ 
netism in the case which has been just read? Is it simply 
that of excitation ? In my opinion it is much more than 
that; I sec in it a real cimfieatum; I see in it, in one word, 
an unknown agent, which reanimates T know not how, a 
little dying being, 'fhe manner in which magnetism acts 
in the following cases, is just as difficult to be qualified. 

SECONII CASE. 

ParalyRi.s and atrophy of the two fore-arms, considerable obstruction 
in the liver, in M. Thomas Tabury. Nantes, 17B4; by M. de 
Boissiere.’'^ 

“ Thomas Tabary, a shoemaker in the environs of Mans, 
has been for the last two years paralysed in the two fore- 

* Precis des cures de Nantes. Paris, 1785 ; in-8, p. 194. 
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arms. Tlie paralysed parts were without motion and with¬ 
out heat, there was little sensation; they were in a state 
of dryness which constitutes perfect atrophy. This disease 
was the consequence of violent colics which Tahary had 
suffered: he had a considerable obstruction in the liver, 
and a commencing jaundice, accompanied hy slow fever. 
This patient was subjected to the magnetic treatment, 28tli 
of July, 1784. 'riie 3d of August he began to feel some 
heat all over the paralysed parts: this heat increased 
gradually, and at length attained the natural state. On 
the l^th he had profuse bilious diarrhena, which lasted up 
to the 25th; the diarrluea ceasing, so profuse a sweating set 
in that droi)s of it actually flowed from the fingers. This 
sweat was local, and did not extend beyond the j)aralysed 
parts; that is to say, beyond the articulation of the fore¬ 
arm; it lasted up to September 3d. At this time the 
parts had assumed considerable embonpoint^ strength, and 
power of motion; sensation was entirely re-established. 
The patient was in a state for working, even for cutting out 
a shoe; he went on from better to better, and continued to 
work a little every day. 

“ 20th September.—The arm and left hand were in the 
natural state, as well as the right arm, the hand of which 
still required some days treatment to resume its original 
consistence and all its strength; the obstruction was con¬ 
siderably diminished, complexion good, the fever had dis¬ 
appeared. 

“ 23d.— The patient asked me for a certificate which 
he had sent me, bearing testimony to his state, signed 
by M. Loiseau, surgeon, who had attended him in his ill¬ 
ness, and had witnessed, as he was candid enough to state, 
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the little success of the different remedies employed to 
combat this obstinate disease. This certificate was further 
signed by the rector, and authenticated by tlic judge. I 
sent it to him on his stating that a gentleman of the town, 
whom I felt no desire to know at this time, wished to see 
it, in order to compare it to his own state, and had pro¬ 
mised him money to assist him in living. 

“ I saw this person no more, he did not appear after; 
this mode of sheering oft* has something extraordinary and 
mysterious in it, on which I did not wish to reflect.” 


TTITRD CASE. 

Paralysis in Father Borrit, an Aupustiiiian, 75 years of age, 
at Bayonne, 1784 ; by Count Puysegur.* 

“Father llorrit, an Augustinian friar, was attacked with 
paralysis of the entire right side, in the month of June, 
1783. The month of August following, he had gout in 
the knee and leg. These pains gave him a little motion. 
He could walk by dragging his leg after him, and ■with 
the help of a stick, but he could not move the right arm ; 
since the month of jMay, 1784, he was aide to carry his 
hand to his chest. lie scarcely had any hearing in the 
right ear, had no sight in the right eye, spoke with great 
difficulty, his mouth was awry. Since his attack he did 
not sleep one hour at night, and fVom time to time he 
felt very acute pains in the shoulder and right arm. In 
this state he was presented for magnetic treatment on the 

* llnpport des Cures operues a Bayonne par le Mognetisme 
Animal: page 62. 
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28th of August. After the first sitting Father Borrit was 
able to carry his right hand to his head, behind the loins, 
and used it for eating; he slept the entire night. On the 
following day the mouth became straight; the third day he 
formed the cliain with the other patients, and in a few 
days more he was able to walk with ease without a stick 
and without dragging the foot. Since then he entirely 
recovered the use of all his limbs and of all his faculties, 
eating with a good apixjtite, sleeping very well, and no 
longer suffering in any respect. 

“To the certificate of Father Borrit arc added those 
of Father ^Marsalens, the prior, of Fiither Larricu, the pro¬ 
vincial of the Augustinians. 

“ AVe should add here, that in acknowledgment for tlic 
cure of Father Borrit, the Augustinians offered to M. do 
Puysegur one of the halls of their convent to continue his 
magnetic treatment during the winter.” 


foiIbt* case. 

Paralysis of the thighs and legs, and atrophy of the legs, vomiting, 
nervous affeetious, &c., on Madame de La Malinaisou, thirty- 
eight years of age, at Cretcil, near Pm'is, ; by Mesmer.’'^ 

“ Madame do La Malmaison, thirty-eight years of age, 
though of an apparently strong constitution, had always had a 
disposition to the vapours, the attacks of which bad caused 
lier several miscarriages. These attacks were preceded and 
followed by vomiting, absolute loathing, headachs, cough, 

* Freda llistorique dcs Fails relatifs au Maguetisme Animal. 
Paris, 1781. Page 221. 
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convulsions, and spitting of blood; at length, her legs 
totally refused their ofBce, and induced her to go to the 
waters of Plombieres three consecutive years. She ex¬ 
perienced the good efiFects of them till the approach of 
winter, which threw her back nearly into the same state in 
which she was before. These variations took place up to 
the month of June, 1777, w'hen a fall from a carriage 
caused her legs to be so lacerated as to expose the tendons. 
This painful accident renewed and increased all the affec¬ 
tions which had preceded; the vomiting, in particular, 
became so violent that the patient could retain no food. 
Her legs, previously wxak, became cold: it was evident that 
they no longer received any nutrition. They became dried. 
The toes were curved. The thighs, also, were devoid of 
motion. In a word, the paraly sis reached up to the haunch. 
The physician whom she had with her succeeded in quieting 
the vomiting, and in putting her into a state for going to 
Paris in the month of February 1778. 

“ M. Leroi, whom she consulted, and whose advice she 

% \ 

followed, had succeeded in restoring the tone of her 
stomach, and in quieting the other symptoms; but the 
paralysis still remained, and she w’as very much annoyed by 
a hyntei'icid astJnna. The patient was on the point of setting 
out for the waters of lialaruc, when having learned that I^I. 
Mesmer had had under his treatment diseases just as alarm¬ 
ing as hers, in the village oPCr^teil, after having con¬ 
sulted him, and received hopes from him, she prepared to 
follow his treatment." 

To this account M. de La hlalmaison adds the following 
certificate:— 

“ After the above history of my case, which I certify to 
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he true, T declare that having submitted to the treatment 
of M. Mesmer and his new method, since the month of 
last May up to the present day, I have recovered the power 
of walking freely and without support, so as to he able 
to ascend and descend without difficulty; that my legs have 
recovered their nourishment and heat; that they arc, as 
well as my toes, in a natural state; arid, lastly, that I am 
perfectly cured of the paralysis, as well as of the other 
annovances with which 1 Avas afflicted. 

(Signed) “ Doubt dr Vichy de La Malmaison. 

“ Crcteil, 30th of August, 1778.” 

Jlcmarhu. —We have taken these three cases from among 
several thousands similar to them contained in the Avorks of 
Mesmer, d’Eslon, Puysegur, Boissiere, &c. Up to the dis¬ 
covery of artificial somnambulism, which Avas the true 
origin of the medicine which avc presume to propagate, the 
treatment of the different forms of paralysis was one of the 
most splendid triumphs of magnetism. The cure of 
amaurosis (paralysis of the optic nerve) Avas the first 
instance of Mesmer’s success; and since this remarkable 
event, Avliicli excited the envy of some and the incredulity 
of others, magnetism probably OAved the disfavour into 
which it fell, to the marvellous character of the cures 
effected by its followers. But how docs magnetism act in 
paralysis ? is it as a tonic P as an excitant P afier the 
manner of the sulphureous AA^aters ? like strychnine ? elec¬ 
tricity P Is it on the muscular masses, or on the nerves 
pnly that it exercises its action P how, in fact, docs it act P 
It cures paralysis, that is all I know of it; but let us study 
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it as a modificator of the circulation and of the functions 
connected with it. 


FIFTH CASE. 

In the April of ^840 I was consulted by a young 
woman, a servant, whose name was Josephine Dulau, resid¬ 
ing in Paris, Hue de Lille, who, after having submitted to 
several n\odcs of treatment without any benefit, came to me 
in despair, in order that, as she said, magnetism rnaij hill 
her or cure her, 

Josephine is about twenty-five and a half years old, she 
is of the middle size, her features arc rather pleasing, 
though she is very pale; she complains of great debility, 
though by no means dcfieicnt in anhonpoinl, and her ex¬ 
terior is far from indicating those serious organic changes 
w-hich occasion her despair. It was only since the last 
eighteen months she quitted her native village, Dordogne, 
where she was born of healthy parents. Ilefore the disease 
of which she now complains,*hc alwa}'S enjoyed tolerably 
good health, and was of a very cheerful disjiosition: now she 
is gloomy, morose, and sullen; she is irritated at a mere 
nothing, complains of every thing, is alarmed for tlie future, 
and twenty times a-day she wishes for death. 

Symptomatology .—Mouth dry, parched, tasteless, and 
sometimes bitter; tongue nearly natural, except a slight 
yellowish coating, ivhich covers its base; breath indicati\ e 
of the sharpness of carbonic acid; the saliva instantly red¬ 
dens turmeric paper. ' 

There is some thirst and little appetite; still the di¬ 
gestion cannot be said to be absolutely bad; but there is 
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ncutc sensibility in tlic epigastrium. Slight incfeorism of 
the abdomen; frequent colics, occasioning very frequently 
half-liquid defecations; pulse small, frequent (9fi), at times 
it is almost impossible to perceive it; at other times it makes 
itself perceptible only by a small, confused, and irregular 
fluttering. The sounds of the heart are normal, but ex¬ 
tremely weak. I'his organ is frequently disturbed by 
violent and painful palpitfiiions, which seem to ascend up 
to the vessels of the neck (no lyrvit dc <Uuhle\ and oblige the 
patient to discontinue w'alking, and sometimes even to lie on 
the bed. The breathing is a little frequent, but yet natural. 
Percussion of the chest produces a normal sound over the 
two lungs; in tine, auscultation detects nothing abnormal, 
and still a dry and very painful cough accompanies each 
attack of palpitation. No sweats. l\Ienstruation has been 
completely suspended for more than six months. 'Ifypo- 
gastrium not painful, but a white, constant discharge, and 
one that is ver)' copious confirms, with respect to a w'cll- 
marked chlorotic affection, the diagnosis which I had already 
deduced from the clayey colour of the skin, from the state 
of the heart, and the disturbances of innervation. 

The physicians consulted before me by Josephine had 
taken precisely the same view of the case. The prescrip¬ 
tions, which she shewed me, left me no doubt on this point. 
They had exhausted the whole list of steel tonics success¬ 
ively, from the old subcarbonate to the modern lactate, 
from the iron-rust water to ferruginous chocolate. No¬ 
thing, however, succeeded. Neither the iron nor digitalis 
improved her condition; and I owif, fi)r my own part, that 
if I had been merely a physician I would have felt some¬ 
thing more than embarrassment—would have felt remorse 
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at writing a new prescription for this poor girl. Rut no¬ 
thing embarrasses a magnetiser. “ Sit down there,” said I 
to her, “ and we shall soon know what Dame Nature wishes 
to be done for you.” Josephine had already made up her 
mind; she made no resistance, therefore, and every thing 
went on for the better. 

Isi Sitting {April IGth,). —At half-past two I commence 
to magnetise Josephine. The icy seriousness and the half- 
piteous, iialf-resigncd air with which she submits, almost 
give me a desire to laugh. However, after eight or ten 
minutes' passes, her countenance relaxes, and a smile plays 
on her lips. 

“ Why d(fyou laugh ?” said I to her. 

“ I know not,” said she, “ but I am dying with a desire 
to laugh.” 

“ Just as you please, my poor child; do not check your¬ 
self ; only let me go on.” 

T go on, accordingly, and Josephine makes ample use of 
her permission; for she laughs out aloud, drawing, at long 
intervals, deep sighs. 

At the end of twenty minutes she is more calm. Her 
eyelid is weighed down; drops of sweat fall from her fore¬ 
head; aud she feels an inclination to vomit. It is certain 
that if 1 went on sleep would soon come on; but I myself 
feel fatigued. I^'or this reason, after some transverse passes, 
which restore the patient to her natural state, we agree to 
resume the experiment on the next d^y, at the same hour. 

2d Silting .—Josephine arrives at a quarter past two, 
according to her promise the day before. 1 begin again to 
magnetise her at precisely half-past two. Nothing parti¬ 
cular occurred to her since our interview, except that she 
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seemed to have felt a little agitated during the night; hut 
as this circumstance is very usual with her, she was suffi¬ 
ciently just not to attribute it to magnetism, and the reftec- 
tions she made on the chances of cure, on the contrary, 
increased her confidence. Besides, what relief had medicine 
afforded her ? Jfone; she is satisfied on that head. Had it 
done her any harm ? Of that she is ignorant, as wtII as 
myself. Let us sec, then, if w'C shall be more successful. 

Matters go on precisely as on the day before. The same 
sighs, the same cheerfulness, the same disposition to vomit. 
Only all this takes up less time in developing itself. At 
length, at the end of about twenty minutes, Josephine tells 
me several times that she is going to sleep, and twenty 
minutes do not elapse until she is actually asleep. I go on, 
however, magnetising her for five minutes more, after which 
I address her:— 

“ Are you asleep, Josephine?” She docs n(»t answer. 
T repeat my question; but it is only the third time that 
she answers,— 

« Yes, sir.” 

“ How do you find yourself?” 

Well.” 

“ Arc you afraid that magnetism will kill you ?” 

“ Oh, ne^'^ 

“ Will it cure you ?” 

No answer. 

“ Come, Josephine, reflect; do you think that magnetism 
will be able to cure you ?” 

“ Yes, sir.” 

“ Will it require a long time ?” 

“ I know nothing regarding that.” 
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“ How long do you wish to sleq) ?” 

“ Half an hour.” 

I followed her directions to the letter, and awoke her 
half an hour after having put her to sleep. Her awaking 
was very calm. “ I fancy I am coming out of a bath,” says 
she to me. 

Sitting (April I7th ).—Josephine is a little late, not 
having arrived till twenty minutes before three. I reproach 
her with this, and she promises to be more punctual the 
next day. I inquire how she finds herself since her first 
two sittings. 

“ Very well, indeed,” says she; “I dined yesterday with 
a better appetite than usual. 1 have not wept at all, and I 
have passed an excellent night.” 

“ And the palpitations?” 

■' I have had a little of them on going up-stairs to go to 
bed, but they were nothing, compared with those 1 have 
hai.. 1 thought I should have died at your door the first 
time I came to your house.” 

“ The walk overcame you?” 

“ Yes, at first; but with that-” 

“ What besides?” 

“ Fear: 1 thought 1 was come to the house of a sor¬ 
cerer.” 

“ Weil, I am glad to see you possess a little more con¬ 
fidence ; but let us not lose time, for the hour is past.” 

It is precisely three o’clock. Josephine submits with 
confidence, and is asleep at ten minutes past three. An im¬ 
perceptible smile has this time taken the place of the frank 
hilarity of the preceding days. It is not the expression of a 
pleasing thought; it is a symptom depending on a phy- 
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siological cause, inappreciable to tlie patient as to myself; 
but I observe that it takes place at the time my hands are 
passing over the lateral regions of the thorax and hypo¬ 
chondria. It must be remembered, that at our fourth 
chapter we mentioned that sort of hilarity, altogether phy¬ 
sical, as being one of the frequent precursors of the magnetic 
sleep. Is it a mere automatic expression or a cerebral phe¬ 
nomenon ? This, probably, no one can tell. There are, in 
fact, diseases which make persons gay, and cause them to 
smile, just as there are others which make them sad, and 
cause them to weep. Several of the neuroses give rise to 
these two opposite effects; too much astonishment, there¬ 
fore, should not be felt that magnetic influences should have 
the same result. Rut let us return to our chlorotic patient. 

“ Are you asleep, Josephine ?” 

“ Yes, sir.” 

“ Are you sufficiently magnetised ?” 

“ Yes, sir; but w'hcn you pass your Inuids over my 
chest you do me the greatest good.” 

I magnetised her for some minutes over the region of 
the heart, and she says she feels a calm and an agreeable 
sensation. 

“ Do you now think that magnetism will cure you ?” 

“ Yes, [ am certain of it, nor will it require a very long 
time." 

“ How long will it require?” 

“ I do not know yet; I shall be able to tell you in a few 
days.” 

“ You do not see clearly ?” 

“ No; but I shall soon. Wait—I jshall sec clearly to¬ 
morrow.” 
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At whi-t hour ?” 

“At three o'clock. No—at a quarter past three." 

“ Will you then be able to tell us what we should do to 
you in order to cure you ?” 

“ Oh! yes, I shall tell you." 

“ How long must we let you sleep ?” 

“ Till within one quarter to four.” 

“What is the time now?” 

“ Twenty-five minutes after three.” 

I look at the clock, to which Josephine’s back is turned, 
and she is perfectly^right as to the time. 

“ ITow Avill you be this evening?” 

“ 1 shall be very well.” 

“ And during the night ?” 

“ Very well indeed.” 

“ Will you have appetite for dinner?” 

“ Not much—but I must eat, for all that.” 

“ AVhat?”- 

“ Soup and beef.” 

“ You told me that you digested soup with consider¬ 
able difficulty, and that the meat always disagreed with 
you.” 

“ True; but this evening it will do me no harm.” 

“ You must then recollect this when you arc aw'ake.” 

“ Yes, sir. Oh! I beg of you,” adds she, “magnetise 
me a little more over the heart—that does me good,” 

I submitto dosephiuc’s desire; she thanked me several 
times, in the most grateful terms of acknowledgment. 
Some minutes after, I awaken her just at the time she men¬ 
tioned. Slie smiles at awaking, as at going to sleep. Her 
looks at first express dulncss, then astonishment, then com- 
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fort and gratitude. She rises in a sprightly manner, and 
cries out with enthusiasm,— 

“ It is astonishing how much better I feel than I felt 
these some days past; 1 feel myself as light as a dancer.*’, 

I impress on Josephine the obligation imposed on her to 
take soup and beef for dinner, which causes her to make the 
most humorous grimaces; but at length she makes up her 
mind to it, and after having given me her formal promise to 
conform in every particular to her directions, she leaves me, 
and goes down the stairs running. 

4/A Sittitig (18/A April ).—Josephine comes to my house 
at within one quarter to three. I know not whether it is 
owing to the air of satisfaction diffused over her countenance 
and over her entire person, certain it is, her paleness is 
diminished. 

“ ]f this continues, sir,” cries she, on her coming in, “ I 
shall consider myself more than half cured. I have not had 
palpitations, I have eaten well, drunk well, slept well, and, 
especially, laughed well, to such a degree that my mistress 
thinks 1 am becoming foolish. But I know to what 1 am 
to attribute this. Oh! it is because, you see, 1 am doubly 
satisfied; first, I am glad at going on better, then I am glad 
at being no longer sad. Do you laugh ? Then I do not 
explain myself well. So much the worse; but I compre¬ 
hend myself, and I’d rather have health than mind.” 

“ Has your dinner done you any harm ? ” 

“ Xot the least in the world, and yet I ate most greedily.” 
“ And the discharge is still the same ?” 

“ Ah! sir—but that will go.” 

“ Yes, I M'arrant you it will.” , , 

Having been magnetised at three precisely, Josephine 
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was put to sleep in less than eight minutes. Slight spas-' 
modic contractions of the orbicular muscle of the lips suc¬ 
ceeded the inextinguishable laugh of the first sittings. One 
would suppose the patient slept a natural sleep. 

“ How do you find yourself, Josephine ?” 

“ Very well.” 

“ Do you see ?” 

“ Not yet; but I shall see presently.” 

“ In how many minutes?” 

“ In seven minutes.” 

“ Should I continue to magnetise you ?” 

“ A little more, if you please, over the chest and ab¬ 
domen.” 

I obey this injunction, and the patient is again in an 
extasy at the good I do her. However, the seven minutes 
elapsed, and Josephine, astonished at her nascent lucidity, 
cries out, with a tone of admiration which contrasts with the 
inipjissihility of her countenance,— 

“ Oh! there! there! I see as clear as in the open day! 
What is that [ said then ? it is much worse! I see within 
you as if you were a lantern! Oh! there is fire at the 
extremity of your fingers. Well! how astonishing! But 
*1 see something within myself also. It is certain—it is my 
heart! Tic, toe—tic, toe— how curiously it beats! And 
my blood, then! —hold, hold—red on one side, and black 
on the other! And my abdomen !—there are giits! 0 
God, how disgusting! 

“ And, Josephine, do you see youi: own disease ?” 

“ No, I don’t sec it, because I think it is every where; 
but no matter, I feel right well what it will be necessary to 
do to me in order to cure me.” 
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“ "What will it be necessary to do to you ?” 

To magnetise me, to make me drink wine and eat roast 
beef." 

“ Ts that all ?” 

“ Yes, for the present." 

“ And when Mill your menses come on ?” 

“ I shall have them—in five days." (The reader may 
remember that she had not seen them for the last six 
mouths.) 

“ And the fluor albiis?" 

After the menses shall have gone off, they will be 
diminished by one-half.” 

“ Should we return to the use of the steel preparations ?" 

“ No; it is that took my appetite from me; but it will 
soon return.” 

“ Must you be magnetised, then, every day?” 

“ Yes, sir, till my menses appear. The first day 1 shall 
have them, magnetisp me again, in order to keep me from 
colic; then we shall have a suspension for two days; after 
which we shall resume for some time.—Oh ! how astonish¬ 
ing is that which J now see! Dear! only to think that one 
has all this in the body! ” 

“ What sort of drink will suit you best ? Will you* 
require any ptisan?” 

“No ptisan.” 

“ Will you be lucid to-morrow?” 

“ Yes, sir.” 

“ At w'bat hour ?” 

“ I shall be so all day.” 

“ Still it will be necessary to magnetise you at the same 
hour as to-day ?" 
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« Yes, sir.” 

“ That will do—awake.” 

Josephine continued to be magnetised every day, up to 
the 22d of April, when, as she had announced, her menses 
appeared. They were scanty, and lasted for three days; 
hut the general improvement in her state still kept up. 
The excessive secretion of uterine mucus was now restored 
to its normal state; her strength returned rapidly with her 
sprightliness; and after a slight purgation w’as prescribed, 
and, two days after, a bleeding to three ounces,* Josephine 
declared herself cured. 

What was the therapeutic action of maguctisiu here ? 
Did it act as a tonic ?—as an aperient? This is what I do 
not know; but it cured one of the best marked cases of 
chlorosis that could possibly be met. 

SIXTH CASK. 

Exhaustion—sweats, in Grrvais Ncchcnircv, thirty-five years old, at 

Oberherkleiu near Colmar, in 17^5, by M. Darun Kliu^din 

d’Ejsser.f 

Gervais Ncchenger, attacked by vertigo, and exhausted 
by continual sweats every night, came under the care of 

* This stranp^e treatment reminds us of a case mentioned by 
M. Mialle, in the Expose lies Cures opiWts par fe Miuja(Uismv.f &c. 
t. i. p. 309. “The third day that Madame B. wa.s magnetised, she 
became somnambulous, and sajd her disease would last for a year; 
that it was occasioned by a medieiue taken during menstruation, 
which eaused a I’cflux of the humours Into^the blood. She assured 
us tlxat the magnetism cured her of it in less than a month. She was 
perfectly cured on the 20th of November, without having had any 
other remedy save a small bleeding, which she prescribed for herseif 
at the sixth sitting, and after having taken some bo^es of orgeat and 
magnetised water.”— Exfrait de.s Annales ^ SlmmVourg, t. i. p. 70. 

t Annales de Strasbourg, t. i. p. 30. 
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M. Klinglin, 16th of September, and was cured the 22d of 
the same month.—'Witness,,S ann£b, Surgeon. 

There we sec magnetis^ producing the effect of red 
bark, tannin, &c. But it will be said, then may magnetism 
be substituted with advantage for every species of remedy ? 
What is to become of those unfortunate apothecaries ? To 
this I shall answer, that if it should so happen that wc could 
dispense with medicines to cure the sick, the harm would 
not be great; but we have already said that it was not so. 

With respect to apprehensions regarding the future dis¬ 
tress of the apothecaiy, it is clear that it is not for us to 
make ourselves uneasy about it. Who would not feel satis¬ 
fied with the suppression of lawyers, if there were to be no 
more lawsuits ? But let us follow up our examination. We 
stated that animal magnetism was capable of affording a 
remedy in those deep-seated organic changes wliich phy¬ 
sicians have designated by the name of d/i^eiwrexceiiccs. 
The books of the first magnetisers are replete with authentic 
facts, which allow no reader to suspect the validity of this 
assertion. 

SEVENTH CASE. 

Deafness of fifteen years* standing cured in one month. 

Every one must be aware of the last communication 
made to the Academy of Sciences with respect to the suc¬ 
cessful employment of magnetism in the treatment of dcafr 
ness. Now, the following case (though not regarding a 
person deaf and dumb) appears to me not less w'orthy of the 
attention of the learned and the public than those which 
have been submitted to the Academy. 

Monsieur G*** is about twenty-two years of age. 
Though born in the neighbourhood of Marseilles, he is far 
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from having a southern constitution. L}Tnph and the adi¬ 
pose tissue evidently predominate in his temperament; cir ■ 
cumstaneps which, in our common ideas, must leave me very 
little hope of finding in him great sensibility to magnetism. 
But the fact, fortunately, belies my anticipations in that 
respect. It was the 16th of last January that Monsieur 
G*** came to consult me for the first time. ITc told me in 
a few words the history of liis case. After scarlatina, under 
which he laboured in 1825, and which was very severe, he 
completely lost the fiiculty of hearing with the left ear. 
To recover this, ^Monsieur (I*** had laid all the resources of 
art under contribution, but without success. After having 
at first applied to the physicians of his own country, he 
resolved on consulting the most eminent physicians of the 
capital. M. Professor Andral w^as so candid as to tell him 
that medicine was completely impotent in such a case, and 
M. Jules Cloquet recommended the w'aters of Aix,in Savoy, 
which at first seemed to produce some improvement; this 
improvement, however, did not last long. 

Monsieur G*** returned to Paris, despairing more than 
ever of an infirmity, of which he no longer expected to be 
cured, and the annoyances of which he much exaggerated; 
for w^hilst it interfered but very slightly with the happiness 
of his mind and the facility of his social relations, to hear 
with only one car seemed to him’ to be but half life, lie 
made, therefore, a final effort by placing himself under a 
homoeopathic doctor; but this was attended with any 
benefit. * 

Here, then, is an additional proof of the assertion that 
we have made in our Transactions: “ It is only when the 
case is desperate, that is, after having exhausted all the 
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ordinary resources of medicine, that patients determine on 
consulting us.” In fact, atler homoeopathy what could 
M. G*** try ? Nothing, or magnetism, which seemed to him 
nearly the same thing. Now we shall see the result; but 
let us tirst ascertain the state of the patient the first day he 
W'as magnetised. 

M. G*** having given me the history of his case, as 
already stated, entreats me to examine his ear, Avhich, since 
the commencement of his ailment, has been the scat of rather 
a copious discharge. The extraction of a polypus, which he 
had some years back, caused him to apprehend the exist¬ 
ence of a similar body in the meatus auditurius extemvs. It 
is certain that such a circumstance would have rendered tlic 
chances of magnetism very slight; hut a minute examination 
soon satisfied me on this point. IMy probe merely detected 
a longitudinal and rough projection at the vault of the 
meatus, wdiich seemed to be a swelling 'with excoriation of the 
fibro-miicous membrane; in fact, the disease is ncitlicr more 
nor less than simple otorrhoca, with paralysis of the acoustic 
nerve. “ Shall I be cured by magnetism ?” said M. G***, 
after this examination. “You have two chances out of 
three,” said I. 

I magnetise M. G*** with the uUention of putting him to 
sleep, a thing I never fail to do at the commencement of my 
treatment. After thc^ first passes he experiences a very 
marked impression, and at the end of the sitting I find it 
necessary to free him from a state of extreme stupor, but lie 
does not go to sleep. On the second, third, and fourth day, 
I obtained no other result than a painful somnolence, and 
as it appears to me almost proved that I must not calculate 
on somnambulism, henceforward I magnetise M. G*** only 
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with the intention of relieving his head, a<nd of curing his ear. 
The effect of tliis second intention continues uncertain for 
some days, that is, until the relation between the patient 
and myself is well established; hut at the eighth sitting it 
is so well marked that M. G*** says to me when I give 
over magnetising him, “Alcthiuks 1 have the entire left 
side of my head empty 

On the following day M. 0’“** says that he hears letter 
with his left car than he has heard for the hist fifteen years. 

Three days after he assures me that he has no doubt of 
being cured. 

Simple injections with salt water, and then with soap 
and w'ater cause tlic discharge to dimmish so rapidly, that at 
the end of February there did not exist a vestige of it. The 
water of these injections merely brings away some slight 
membranous debris resembling the furfura of herpes. 

At length, on this day, March 12, 1840, M. G*** has no 
more than the bare remembrance of his disease, for there 
exists no appreciable difference between the acoustic sensi¬ 
bilities of his two ears. 

There is the plain simple fact; let the medicine of the 
physicians produce one like it. 

EIGHTH CASE. 

Attack of gout on M. Perruchot; Paris, 1781, by d’Eslon. 

M. Perruchot, after a considerable long walk in melted 
snow, suddenly felt in one of his feet a sharp pain, wdiicli 
soon presented the symptoms of a fit of gout. M. Perruchot 
did not believe in magnetism; he even used frequently to 
laugh at those simple people who used to place confidence in 
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it, and at the visionaries who practised it. But pain renders 
one credulous just as danger renders one superstitious. The 
sailors who are so much addicted to blasphemy in fair wea¬ 
ther, never fail to invoke the Virgin at the time of a ship¬ 
wreck. M. Perruchot sent for d’Eslon and shewed him his 
foot, which teas bUiek up to the tendo Achillis. The latter 
immediately set to work and did not take leave of his 
patient till he had magnetised him for the time he thought 
expedient. But now indeed, the honest cit believed for the 
rest of his life in magnetism; for d’Eslon had scarcely left 
when a prodigious discharge which came on, immediately 
produced such an abatement of tlic pain that be was able to 
return to his bed, passing through two rooms. Two hours 
after there is another discharge, wdiich gives Jiim further 
relief. At length, at noon, feeling the pain abate every 
moment, he gets up and goes to pay two visits. In the 
evening the same relief is felt; he now has only the recol¬ 
lection of the sufferings he had undergone, and of which he 
does not think at all the next day; from this period he 
continued to enjoy perfect health. 

Much might be said on this case; but I wish to confine 
my remarks to a narrow compass. We know full well 
that evacuations, such as occurred here, sometimes come on 
spontaneously in gouty subjects, an occurrence which almost 
always relieves them unexpectedly and suddenly. But our 
confreres are well aware that the fact is not very common; 

I whilst the purgative power of magnetism is, on the contrary, 

' very frequently witnessed. M. Miallc’s hook alone might 
furnish ample proofs of it. But will it he said that the 
purgation in this case was the effect of fear? Gentlemen, 
Perruchot did not believe in magnetism; do persons fear a 
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thing in which they do not believe ? And then, after all, 
let us be consistent; if there exist only one hundred cases 
similar to that now related, is it fair to attribute the effect 
produced to chance, that is to say, to an inexplicable coin¬ 
cidence, and one which our medical experience belies P Cer¬ 
tainly not, and since, in whatever manner we view the 
matter, our cumuUly is still at fault, I am just as willing to 
believe in a miracle as in an absurdity. 

NINTU CASE. 

Sciatica, headache, stupefaction, sleeplessness, &c., in Father 
Ilcrviert, Paris, 17.S8, by Mesmer. 

We have just seen a fit of gout removed by two copious 
evacuations; here now is a rheumatic affection which 
yields to magnetism, terminating in profuse sweats". 

I'athcr Ilerviert, Doctor of the Sorboune, and librarian 
to the Augustinians, was very passionately addicted to 
study; but his constant watchings bad considerably altered 
his health. The learned father, to whom we arc indebted 
for several excellent works (among others, for a Letter on 
the Discovery of Aniinal Magnetmn*)^ felt so much more 
from his disease us it deprived him of indulging in his 
favourite ])iirsiiit. J5ut there w’as no struggling against it. 
Ills sight was so far weakened as to prevent him from stu¬ 
dying more than one hour at a time. He complained of 
violent headaches, dizziness, frequent s^::eplessn€ss, and, be¬ 
sides all this, an intolerable pain in oftc of the sciatic re¬ 
gions on the least variation of t^ipcrature. Father 

The case we give is extracted from this work. 

S 
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Hcrvicrt had tried every thing to cure himself; but nothing 
had succeeded. Neither baths, nor mineral waters, nor 
amusement, nor travelling, which had been recommended to 
him, procured him any relief; in fact, he was now almost re¬ 
signed to suffer for the remainder of his life, when the cures 
effected by Mesracr induced him to have recourse to him. 
Let magnetisers look sharp; it is still in our time as it was 
in Mcsiner’s, it is scarcely any hut the miserable that give 
themselves up to us. Ihit if the disease of Father Ilcrviert 
was found to be inaccessible to the resources of the Faculty, 
magnetism set them right by curing him. His improve¬ 
ment was marked from the very first attempts. At the 
same time that he felt an unusual degree of heat in his 
entrails, the pains of his head and limbs were entirely dissi¬ 
pated. Even his siglit was re-established, and six weeks 
after his admission to public treatment he w^as more than 
convalescent. 

Father Ilcrviert proved himself grateful towards mag¬ 
netism and Mesmer. A disciple of the latter, and a zealous 
propagator of the discovery, he ultimately became one of 
the most famous magnetisers in Europe. 

TENTH CASE. 

Rheumatism in M. Ducrest at Stmsbourg, 17Hfi, by M. Jc la 
Jomai'iere. {Annal& Je Strasbourg, t. i. p. 94.) 

A man named Ducrest, a fireman, in the discharge of his 
duties, at a fire, which had broken out at the king’s maga¬ 
zine at Strasbourg (May 1784), had a fall, in wdiich he was 
very near breaking his right leg. 1'hc contusion resulting 
from i^is fall was so great that he was well-nigh unable to 
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stand on tlic foot. However, he got better, when in the 
month of June following, in consequence of a violent effort, 
he felt something crack in the lumbar region, in which part 
he instantly felt very acute pains. lie thought he had 
rupture; but, after some hours, nothing appearing in the 
groin, his fright was removed, llow'ever, the pains increased 
by degrees; so much so, that in the month of December 
he could neither stand nor sit up. The slightest motion 
caused him excruciating pain, and when he attempted to 
settle liimsolf in the bed, the torture she suffered made him 
cry out. 'J’lien, it became wholly impossible for him to take 
any rest or sleep. When he lay on one side he could not 
return to the other, and the least muscular contraction 
caused him severe punishment. At length, towards the 
middle of llecemhcr, convulsions came on, the attacks and 
severity of which went on increasing until spring, when the 
.unfortunate man began at length to find .some relief. 

In the mouth of May following, Diicrest having gone 
down into a well full of saltpetre, to repair the pump of 
the ro} al nursery, and having remained there about eight 
hours at two diHercnt times, his pains, which were but im¬ 
perfectly removed, returned with renewed severity, first in 
the kidneys, then in the lower extremities, where they 
fixed themselves. They increased in such a manner that in 
a little time Ducrest became entirely unable to move. lie 
then had recourse to fumigations and baths of every kind; 
hut this gave him relief only for a tnoraent, and soon left 
him a prey to the most cruel sufferings. In the month 
of August he was treated with blisters; one was applied on 
each calf, one on the right ankle, one on each hip, one on 
the right knee, and another on the kidneys. As long as 
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the blistered surfaces were in a state of suppuration, some 
relief was felt; but they no sooner closed than the pains 
returned more severe than before. 

After having tried all possible means of cure, he applied 
to the Society of Strasbourg. On the 17th of December, 
M. de La Jomarit're began to magnetise him. . On tlie fol¬ 
lowing day he felt some relief, and he had rather an easy 
night. On the 19th his pains ceased entirely all the time 
the sitting lasted. After three or four days’ treatment, the 
hcadach he had liad during his entire illness passed away 
entirely: the pains diminished gradually; he recovered his 
sleep, and at the end of five weeks he was perfectly cured. 

Tlie cases in which magnetism may act as a sedative 
present themselves very frequently. The 1st of July last I 
was called on to attend Madame Tr., Rue Sainte-Margue- 
rite. When I arrived at this lady’s house, she experienced 
since the la.st half-hour excessively violent spasms, to combat. 
Avhich the classic mixture of the aqua lacUtjcm with aether and 
laudanum had been ineffectually employed; the spasms 
degenerated into convulsions. The patient, stifled in her 
clothes, which they had not the precaution to remove, 
writhed in her bed, uttering terrific cries. Now, 1 had no 
sooner extended my hand to her, than she became quieted 
as if by magic. Some passes threw her into a state of som- 
nand)ulism. 

Are you more calm, madame 

“Yes.” 

“ Who has calmed you ?” 

“You.” 

“ What must we do to you ?” 

“ Let me sleep.” 
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“ IIow long ?” 

“ Half an hour.” 

“ Will your state of agitation return no more ?” 

“ No.” 

“ What has been the cause of it ?” 

“ Do not make me speak, it distresses me.” 

The paroxysm was over; but it returned some days 
after, and I had again the hap})incss to quiet her by the 
same means, and with the same promptness. This occurred 
in the presence of ten persons, whom I might name if it 
ivere a matter of importance. The following caso^presents 
infinitely more interest: we borrow it from M. Pigcaire’s 
work:*— 


eleventh case. 

“ ^Madame A.. about fifty years of age, fell in going 

down-stairs; in consequence of this fall she exiierienccd a 
violent concussion of the entire trunk; eight days after her 
left arm was convulsively agitated: by little and little it 
was removed from the body with nervous movements, 
w^hich became more intense and more continued, and which 
changed into vermicular, irregular, violent, and ver^'^ painful 
contractions. The patient was forced instinctively to carry 
it lip to her head, to place her hand on her hciul, and to 
keep it constantly in this position with the right hand, 
without the movements of contraction ceasing for an instant; 
BO that this lady could not satisfy tlie least want without 
the assistance of some other person. 

* Puissance de I’electricite animale on du magnetisme vital et de 
ses rapports avec la physique, la physiologic, et la incdccine. Paris, 
1839,in-8. 
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“ After having submitted without advantage to the treat¬ 
ment recommended hy the physicians of her own country, 
Madame A. came to consult the physicians of the capital. 
M. Professor Marjolin was consulted; he recommended 
magnetism for the patient. Her husband, fearing that the 
magnetic treatment would be tedious and uncertain, thought 
it well to take the advice of some other physician; M. 
Bouillaud was called in, and prescribed the application of 
two or three moxas at the interval of eight days between 
each. This remedy was repugnant to the lady’s feelings, 

“ I had been just three days in Paris, when I received a 
letter requesting me to go to the IVIaison de Sante of 
Madame Baric, Faubourg Poissonniere, to see a sick lady 
who wished to consult me. It was for Madame A., whom I 
found in bed in the state I have just mentioned. The 
countenance of the patient was red and flushed, expressive 
of great irritation. After I became acquainted with the 
history of her extraordinary disease, I attempted, with great 
care, to draw down the arm that was placed on the head, and 
was convulsively agitated. I had not displaced it four or 
five inches, when the cries of the patient forced me to dis¬ 
continue my attempts. This arm, left to itself, moved as it 
were by a spring, struck against the lower part of the fore¬ 
head, and reascended to the head, where the right hand 
kept it, in order to moderate its movements. 

“ My opinion, and it was also that of the physician in 
ordinary to the Maison de Sante, was to employ magnetism 
first; and if, at the termination of fifteen days, these means 
produced no improvement, it would be well to follow the 
advice of M. Bouillaud. 

** I then learned from the patient that her husband had 
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written to her to have herself magnetised by Madame 
Figeaire, who had recently arrived in Paris. I told her, 
that before making some magnetic experiments Madame 
Pigeaire could not take it on her to magnetise her; that I 
w^ould bring her a well-informed physician w'ho had great 
practice in magnetism. 

“ ‘ I do not wish a man to magnetise me ; I desire that 
it should be your lady; she will have pity on my state, I 
am sure.* 

“ On the next day, Madame Baric requested Madame 
Pigeaire to comply with the wishes of the patient. 

“ Under the magnetic influence the nervous agitation 
became quieted; the movements of the arm became less 
violent. 'Jlie patient was able to sleep from five to six 
hours every night. After eight days magnetising, the mere 
application of Madame Pigeaire’s hand suddenly arrested the 
contractions. At length the affected arm, following the di¬ 
rection of the hand which magnetised it, quitted its ])osi- 
tion. U'en days after the employment of magnetism, IMadame 
A. went down into the garden with the arm hanging dowm, 
and free from suffering. The clonic movements were but 
little perceptible, and intermittent. All the individuals in 
the house were astonished. The patient felt unspeakable 
joy; she went up to her room twenty times a-day to shew 
herself to every one. 

** IM. Bouillaud called to see her again fifteen days after 
his first visit, lie found Madame A. sitting before a table, 
and trying to knit. The surprise olHhe professor, they tell 
me, was very great. 

“ * Ah! 1 am delighted at your state of health; that is 
very well; 1 hope that we shall have no occasion to continue 
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my prescription. I have made you suffer a little; but you 
must be content.' 

“ ‘ Monsieur, I have not suffered at all; I did not 
apply your moxas.’ 

“ ‘ And what have you done ?’ 

“ ‘ I have had myself magnetised.' 

“ At this word M. Bouillaud’s passion burst forth. 

“ ‘You do not wish to get well, then?’ 

“ * But you sec I am much better. And, besides, you 
know full well that M. Atarjolin recommended me mag¬ 
netism.’ 

“ M. Bouillaud went out in a furious passion.” 

In his plade I would have acted otherwise. T would 
have wished to be present at the process of magnetising; T 
would have wished to satisfy myself w'hcther any other 
treatment had been employed. The question was not here 
about an extraordinary vision; but passion never reasons. 
]\r. Dclcuzc was perfectly right in saying that prejudice can 
lead astray men with an honest heart and intelligent head. 

TWELFTH CASE. 

Epilepsy in a person named Wagner, at Strasbourg, 1785, by M. le 
Baron de Dampierre.—itnna/rs de Strasbourg^ t. i. p. 51. 

A person named Wagner, a soldier in the regiment of 
Artois, was epileptic since he was three years of age. To be 
sure, he had but three or four fits per month; but the 
slightest annoyance he met, these attacks were increased in 
number, so as to recur two or three times a-day. Being 
incapable of discharging his duties as a soldier, Wagner had 
just received his discharge ,* and Baron Fumel, his colonel, 
consented to keep him in the regiment only at the request of 
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Baron Dampicrre, who had conceived the hope of curing 
him. lie commenced magnetising him on the morning of 
the 21st of August. After seven or eight minutes, AVagner 
fell into a kind of stupor, accompanied with considerable 
perspiration, and which was followed by an epileptic fit. 
The eyes, half closed, were convulsed towards the roof of the 
orbits; the teeth chattered; the breathing was panting and 
constrained, and whilst the lips were covered with froth, all 
the limbs were agitated, and writhing under horrible con¬ 
vulsions. Wagner was in this state for more than two 
hours, without his magnetiser being able to succeed in 
tranquillising him. When he recovered his consciousness, 
M. de Dampierre had him asked by an interpreter (he only 
knew (ierinan) how he felt; he answered, that he suffered 
in every part, and more especially in the head, chest, and 
heart, 'fhey wished him to drink magnetised water, but 
the (Tsophagus was so contracted, that he could scarcely 
swallow' a mouthful. When he had entirely got over this 
crisis, M. Ic Baron sent him to his quarters : but he was so 
feeble, that he could not walk, and they were obliged to 
convey him in a coach. 

In the afternoon, M. le Baron went to see him, accom¬ 
panied by M. le Marquis de Tuysegur, whom he had 
invited to join him, to strive and throw this man into a state 
of somnambulism. They found him still suffering. M. 
de Dampierre began to magnetise him; which occasioned, 
after seven or eight minutes, a sraond epileptic attack. 
Seeing, after a quarter of an hour, that he could not succeed 
in tranquillising him, he requested M.Puysogur to magnetise 
him; but the latter was not more successful. The crisis ran 
its course, as in the morning. M. le Baron went to mag- 
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netise him exactly twice a-day, and at each time the same 
crises were renewed with the same violence. When Wagner 
W'as asked how he felt himself, he answered, twrse. He 
remained in this state up to the 28th, when he began to be 
purged twice or thrice by the mere action of the mag¬ 
netism. The evacuations took place on the following days, 
during which, suffering horribly in the head and stomach, 
scarcely able to breathe, he humbly implored of his inag- 
netiser to let him lie still. How'ever, M. le Baron, not 
wishing to interrupt the work of Nature, persevered in 
going on ; but this time the attack was so violent, that he 
thought the patient would not sustain it. lie let him lie on 
the bed, overcome by the sufferings he had endured. This 
last crisis had such an impression on him, and ho was so 
much afraid that the man would die in his hands, that he 
was well-nigh determined to give him up. 

M. Puysegur, to wdiom he communicated his fears, ad¬ 
vised him to persevere, adding that this man, if left to his 
disease, and without treatnjent, was lost. M. de Dampierre 
yielded to this advice, but, on returning to Wagner, he was 
accompanied by M. Jaegle, surgeon-major of the regiment, 
in order to have his assistance if required. AVhen they 
arived at Wagm^r's residence, expecting to find the patient 
much w'orse than usual, they were very agreeably surprised 
when he assured them that he had not felt so w'ell since the 
commencement of the treatment. However, as soon as he 
was magnetised, he had his usual attack, but much less 
violent than the preceding. This was followed by a sort of 
magnetic sleep, which l&sted three quarters of an hour, at 
the termination of which the patient awoke of himself. In 
the afternoon Wagner lost consciousness after three minutes. 
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M. le Baron then suspended the magnetism. The convul¬ 
sions were infinitely less violent, and the patient awoke in 
ten minutes. He spoke immediately, a thing wliich he had 
not done as yet; for he always required half-an-hour to 
recover himself, and put himself in a state of being under¬ 
stood. lie states that since the morning sitting he had 
been five times at stool, and that in the three last he had 
passed black blood. M. le Baron then magnetised him, and 
put him into a magnetic sleep, but an imperfect one. His 
pains had gone down into his legs and feet. The 31st, he 
says, that he passed an excellent night, and that he only 
suffered a little in the legs. On this da}' he had no more 
convulsions, and became a somnambulist. On the next day 
he found himself very well, and began to speak of his cure. 
He was made to drink some magnetised w'ater, which he 
found excellent. At length, on the 4th, he declared himself 
cured. How’ever, during his somnambulism, he required 

V 

that they should effect a purgation in him tliree times con¬ 
secutively, at two days interval. Finally, on the last day 
of his treatment, he prescribed for himself a bleeding from 
the left arm, repeated every month; and he assured them 
that his health was perfectly re-established. The cure was 
attested by all the officers of the regimeut, including the 
surgeon. 

Witness^ J^.gl£, Surgeon. 

This case is more especially remarkable in this, that it 
characterises the ordinary mode of action of magnetism in 
epilepsy. An increase in the number and severity of the 
fits constitutes almost always the first effect of the treatment. 
But these crises soon diminish infrequency and severity, and 
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ultimately disappear without returning. The following fact 
reported by M. KorefF,* may also be quoted in support of 
this great therapeutic principle. 


THIRTEENTH CASE. 

“ A young person bad become epileptic in consequence 
of a fright, and the attacks were always accompanied by 
delirium. One day she was bled in the midst of a violent 
fit, which presented alarming symptoms of apoplexy. Im¬ 
mediately after this fit, a sjjontaneous somnambulism de¬ 
veloped itself instead of the habitual delirium. During 
the somnambulism the young patient instructed her uncle 
in the method he should adopt in order to magnetise her, 
and in the means of treating her. The uncle, surgeon in a 
small village, and little acquainted with matters of this kind, 
sent her into a large city, where she was magnetised; they 
very imprudently allowed her to become an object of 
curiosity; she was overpowered with questions, which dis¬ 
turbed her state of somnambulism. I w'as called in; I 
restored the ciiuilibrium, regulated the action of her ordi- 
nar}*- magnetiscr, directed the treatment for some time, and 
obtained very good results. She possessed lucidity only for 
her own state; she suggested scarcely any remedies, but 
marked with precision the very time when they should 
put her to sleep.. It was generally a little time before the 
accession of the fit, which was then lighter, left no bad 
traces on the brain, and passed into somnambulism by an 


* Lcttrc d’un Medecin Etranger, &c. p. 418. 
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easy transition. She was magnetised with large currents 
during the entire accession. Being obliged to leave her, 

1 consigned her to the hands of her original magnetiser, to 
whom I recommended the most scrupulous exactness. She 
had predicted that she would have a frightful succession of 
JUh^ more violent (ban any of the preceding^ hut that this 
stormy explosion was necessary to terminate her disease. 
She stated that for several consecutive days, which she 
pointed out, it would be necessary to magnetise her with¬ 
out leaving her, from seven o’clock in the morning till 
three, and that after this number of days she would be 
cured for ever of her epilepsy. For the last two days her 
magnetiser being obliged to absent himself, and not believing 
in the necessity of strict precision, did not magnetise her 
till eleven o’clock, the epilepsy disappeared, but the patient 
remained in a state approaching idiotc}', and was plunged 
into a distressing state of apathy. A little time after the 
epilepsy recommenced, and the detractors of magnetism 
began to triumph. A remarkable occurrence, which it 
might be loo long to recite here, having thrown her back 
into a state of somnambulism, she declared that the fault 
which had been committed, of abridging her treatment by 
some hours, was the cause of her relapse. She now gave 
new directions, which w'ere scrupulously attended to, and 
by means of which she was perfectly restored. It is now ^ 
better than two years since this occurred, and the young 
person continues to enjoy excellent health. 

“ Koeeff, rhysiciau." 


These violent paroxysms which terminate epilepsy, when 
treated by nuignetism, do not occur constantly. The work 
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of M. Mialle {Cures oppress par le maguetmnej con¬ 
tains a considerable number of cases, in lYbich the disease 
observed an inverted course, that is, began by exhibiting an 
amendment from the first da}'S of the treatment, blatters 
happened also in this way in the case of Miss J***, an 
epilei)tic for seven years, wliose liistory M. Pigeaire has 
given ill his work.* Magnetisation at once removed the 
accessions, and made tlicm to disappear altogether. 

M. Esquirol states that he has subjected a great number 
of insane persons to the influence of magnetism witliout 
any advantage; but this gentleman, instead of contenting 
himself with a bare assertion, should have stated to us, 
with some details, the facts which decided his conviction on 
this point; for his asserted instances of failure seem to us so 
much tlie more equivocal, as they are, in some degree, con¬ 
tradicted by the accounts of other observers just us re¬ 
spectable as himself. The writings of MM. de Puysegur, 
de Bossierc, de Corbaux, &c. vouch for the truth of rvliat 
wc state; but among all the cases of mental alienation 
cured by magnetism, I know none more curious than that 
related liy Dr. Meijer, of Amsterdam, in a work which 
we have not been able to procure. Such of our readers as 
are not acquainted with M. Pigcairc’s brochure, wliere this 
case luis been copied from the original, will be pleased with 
^us for transcribing it here. 

FOURTEENTH CASE. 

“In the month of August, 1819, Mr. Crooswijck, of 
Rotterdam, aged twenty years, was attacked with epileptic 

* Puissauce de I’Electricite Animulc, &c. p. 242. 
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fits. These fits frequently returned, and assumed such a 
degree of severity, that in the month of October following 
the patient passed into a state of frenzy and madness. 
Four strong men were scarcely able to hold him. Placed, 
by way of precaution, in an alcove, he broke with his own 
hands a strong camp-bed; the doors of the alcove, though 
secured with great strength, fell to pieces under his \io- 
lencc; they were obliged to reconstruct them three times. 

“ During the months of Jantiary and February there 
was a little calm, but the 1st oflMarch his madness broke 
out anew, and the ])aticnt demolished every thing he could 
lay liis hands on. 

“ After having exhausted, without success, all the ordi¬ 
nary resources of the medical art, the last physician they 
had consulted, the learned M. Sander, took advantage of 
some moments of calm to induce the patient to let himself 
he magnetised; I was called in. At iny first visit, though 
I had been informed of all the previous circumstances, I 
was struck with astonishment and fright on seeing the 
furious state of this young man, and the havoc which he 
had committed. I could not hut recoil at the idea of 
risking my own existence in my attempt to save him, an 
attempt, too, that was to ajil appearance hoi)eless. I suc¬ 
ceeded, however, in calming my own emotions before the 
persons who w'cre present at this visit, and I made up 
my mind. The feeling of my duties to humanity, the 
desire of restoring an unfortunate young man to his dis¬ 
consolate family, the ambition to vindicate the lionoiir of 
my profession, urged me to the resolution of despising 
every })crsonal danger, and of devoting myself to the 
destinies of my patient. 
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“ On the following day I undertook my first operation. 
By the effect of magnetisation, the patient passing into 
the magnetic sleep, became calm; hut he experienced a 
dragging sensation, and convulsive njovements in the arms 
and legs, joined to a sense of fluttering over the entire 
body. The tongue projected from the moutli, and though 
he retained his intellectual faculties, a circumstance which I 
ascertained by the signs he made to me for the puii)ose of 
answering some questions I put to him, he was completely 
deprived of speech. Dreading the explosion of his madness, 
the terrible effect of which 1 had constantly before my 
eyes, I sometimes calmed the motion of the nerves, and 
Bometimes left him his free course, leading him gently to its 
termination. 

“After having slept the magnetic sleep for one hour, 
the patient awoke, and extended his limbs three times with 
considerable force. He had no consciousness of what had 
passed, but he felt himself relieved and comforted. When 
T left him he was in rather a comfortable slate. 

“I continued the magnetisation for two days; the mag¬ 
netic sleep, which was gradually developing itself, wm 
interrupted by fits of frenzy so violent that the patient 
tore his clothes, his bed, &c. 1 allowed him to proceed 
to a certain extent, and then abrujitly interrupting his fury, 
I exercised on him that great magnetic force, by blowing 
my breath upon him. lie generally awoke after a mag¬ 
netic sleep of an hour, calm, and relieved. The effect of 
magnetisation and of somnambulism increased from day to 
day. The number of persons who came to be present at 
the treatment likewise increased daily. Already they were 
rejoicing at seeing the calm succeed the violent jiaroxysms. 
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This joy, however, was entirely premature: the frenzy of 
the patient became so alarming that, not only for myself, 
but for all those who were to approach him, the enterprise 
was extremely dangerous. IMy magnetic force, however, 
retained its influence over him. After these operations 
1 succeeded in making him pass into the complete state of 
somnambulism. Then it was he declared to me that he 
could be cured only by magnetism; and announced to me 
beforehand, with the strictest accuracy, the hours and 
minutes when his paroxysms would take jflace. 1 obtained 
in this way the knowledge of the danger I should have 
to encounter, as also of the means of preparing myself to 
meet it. 

“ After eight or nine days’ magnetisation, the critical 
moment I'or the patient and for me was decidedly approach¬ 
ing. lie foretold to me that in three days he should have 
a paroxysm of madness which was to last for two hours and 
a half. 

“ ‘ This freiizj*',’ says he to me, ‘ will be so violent, that 
1 cannot answer for the danger you will have to incur. 
It is a great task for you to undertake my cure. When 
my madness will commence to dcvelopo itself, you must 
allow it to go on for twenty minutes, and then it will be 
excessive; but after having burst the doors, you must sud¬ 
denly throw yourself on me, and stop my paroxysm, I do 
not dare promise you that this great efibrt will succeed; but 
if you do not undertake it, there is pot a hope for me: 1 
must inevitably perish. The only means remaining for me 
1 have now told you; but mind, in no case will you get 
out of it Avithout suflering.' He became silent for an instant; 
and then, Avith tears in his eyes, he asked me, * Will you 

T 
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venture to undertake it ?’ I was moved to the very soul; 
1 had to sustain the strug^glc of a thousand ditferent im¬ 
pressions which alternately lacerated my heart, I took my 
resolution. * In the name of God, be it so !* I exclaimed. 
The poor young man seized my hand, kissed it >vith trans¬ 
ports, expressed his gratitude to me, and advised me to tell 
him nothing on his awaking of what had occurred in his 
magnetic sleep. 

“ The dreaded day appeared; at five in the morning I 
repair to !RIr. Croosu'ijck’s house, accompanied hy the worthy 
surgeon, Van-Wagening, who, under all these painful cir¬ 
cumstances, faithfully atforded me his aid- and assistance. 
Though my heart was oppressed, I formed my plan of 
conduct. I took off my cravat in order not to be strangled; 
I took a cordial, and prepared for the attack. At six o’clock, 
the moment predicted by the patient when in the state of 
somnambulism, the i)aroxysm commenced. The madman 
set up a frightful howling; he tore the clothes about him, 
the bed-clothes, and his shirt.* The twenty minutes were 
nearly elapsed; we took away the pieces of timber which 
barricaded the doors of his room, and all around me took a 
precipitate flight. I remained alone, the door of th^* 
apartment was shut on me. At a distance I contemplated, 
not without horror, the frightful figure of ray phrenetic 
patient, like to a ferocious beast; his tongue hung out of 
his mouth, and his hands were directed towards me like the 
claws of a tiger: his countenance was really frightful. The 
fatal moment was come, the battle must begin. Collecting 

* Are we to suppose tbat strait waistcoat were not yet in¬ 
vented in Holland ? 
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all my force I spring on the unfortunate fellow, and seize 
liini by the shoulders. There we are pitted, one against 
the other, like two spiteful enemies; he seizes me also by 
the shoulders, and the struggle commenced. The earth 
seemed to sink beneath my feet, my hair stood erect on 
my head, 1 aroused my courage, blew my breath on the 
poor madman with all the intensity 1 could, knowing by 
experience that this means gave me most power over him: 
I had the good fortune to triumph. This terrible struggle, 
which 1 sketch with didiculty, had lasted but five minutes, 
when the patient fell on the ground as if absolutely dead; 
he was in the magnetic sleep. J fell myself quite exhausted 
by his side. ISly clothes were torn to pieces. ‘ llest a 
little,’ said the somnambulist to me; ‘ two more violent 
paroxysms are still to follow; 1 shall apprise you of it by 
making the signal with my hand . . . .’ M. Dr. 

Wagening and the elder brother of the unfortunate patient 
came in. 1 had scarcely recovered from my exhaustion, 
when the patient gave the fatal signal. These two gentle¬ 
men had to support me by the loins; the patient, in his 
frenzy, made every effort to seize me by the throat; it 
was only by the intensity of my blowing that I succeeded 
in keeping him sufficiently removed from me to prevent 
liim from satisfying his rage. Let any one figure to himself 
my situation; 1 was just on the point of yielding, when all 
at once this paroxysm was checked and a calm supervened. 
After some minutes’ rest, the third paroxysm was manifesting 
itself in a form still more alarming than any of the preceding. 
1 passed once more through the terrible ordeal, but came 
ofi* victorious. 

It was thought that the evil was now surmounted. 
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already they were shedding tears of joy, the patient himself 
was covering my hands with the most ardent kisses to testify 
his gratitude to me. Alas! we had conjured aw'ay hut the 
least portion of the storm. In the ordinary magnetisation, 
and the same day at eleven o’clock before noon, the hour 
at which I magnetised him, the somnambulist predicted to 
me, that for three consecutive days he would be attacked 
with madness and hydrophobia; that the third day the evil 
would be at its height; that if on that day before four 
o’clock in the afternoon he had not drunk water three 
times, his ruin was inevitable; the first two days passed 
away under frightful circumstances. The unfortunate mad¬ 
man was more dangerous than ever: he broke the strongest 
pieces of furniture with his hands, demolished the chimney- 
piece and the window-sashes, at the risk of tumbling down 
the wall. The terrors of the third day were beyond all 
conception; the maniac called for a drink the third tinic; 
I take the vessel, hut he upsets it, falling on me in order to 
pull out my teeth. The fatal hour was going to strike, all 
was lost. 'J'hc unfortunate man continued his demolitions, 
always without hurting his hands, his only instruments. 
He is often going even to break the door! we arc all on 
the point of running away, in the coin iction that we had 
done every thing that men could do in order to save him. 
Four o’clock is just going to strike I but the thundering 
voice of the unfortunate man crjdng out three times, ‘ Drink! 
drink! drink!’ strikes our ears with a feeling of inex¬ 
pressible joy; I run up to him, present him the cup; he 
hesitates, refuses; I exhaust all my magnetic power on him, 
and he drinks. 

Nothing was yet done. In the course of our ulterior 
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magnetisations, some days after the last trials, he predicted 
to me three other paroxysms still more terrible, which 
would occur at different epochs more or less distant. * ITe 
would be saved, provided I could continue on him the same 
treatment.’ These three crises really did occur in fright¬ 
ful progression. The unfortunate man was encompassed 
by a copper girdle, to which had been affixed an iron 
chain, fastened by strong hooks to a stake fixed in the 
ground. 

“ In the first of these crises he demolished every thing 
that the length of his chain allowed him to reach. Before 
the second, he was placed in a house which was in a state 
of demolition. Nothing could resist him. More than two 
hundred persons came to be witnesses of this formidable 
delirium. 

“ The day preceding the day when the third crisis was 
to take place, the patient was removed to Schiedam, to an 
uninhabited house \ and there, attached to along chain which 
was fastened to a solid block, he could vent his rage on the 
thick stone walls. At Schiedam cvciy^ one was in motion; 
lierc, as at Ilotterdam, the police were at my disposal, and I 
had great need of them to keep order among the jKiople, 
whom curiosity or the idea of seeing a miracle had brought 
from all parts. The last three crises were got over as the 
preceding. 

“ When restored to his reason, the patient still experi¬ 
enced some nervous attacks, which vrere soon calmed by 
magnetisation, and the paroxysms went on diminishing by 
little and little, and at length returned no more. 

“ This interesting young man enjoys pcufect health, and 
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joins to a calm mind the full possession of his intellectual 
faculties. 

“ J. N. Crooswijck, father of this young man. 

“ Rotterdam, Dec. 11, 1820.” 

“In consequence of this extraordinary and unheard-of 
cure, the undersigned cannot refuse to pay homage to truth, 
having been present at the magnetisations at different times. 

“ (Signed) L. Porte, pastor in this city; B. Naef- 
KENs, pnhlic functionary; C. Joa¬ 
chim, /;7/W/r functionary; J on. IM unts ; 
P. J. Van W AC.ENINGE, accoucheur; 
Tiieod. Dikgers.” 

Independently of the cases already reported by us, 
animal magnetism has still been successfully employed by 
us in a number of other diseases of an entirely different 
nature, and I know not whether I should he going too far 
in stating that the first mngnetisers who made a panacea of 
it against all the infirmities capable of afflicting man, were 
still at least as successful in their practice as the physicians 
of the old school. If, however, we are called on to explain 
distinctly and categorically the therapeutic power of this 
unknown agent, we shall answer,— 

1. That magnetism succeeds chiefly in asthenic diseases; 
that is, in those whose predominant character is a general 
debility, such as chlorosis, amenorrhoea in consecpiencc of 
anemia^ scrofula, commencing ])hthisis, mesenteric disease, 
white swelling, oedema, passive dropsies.* 


* Hydropcricardiujn, hydrothorax, hydroperitonitis, of M. Piorry, &c. 
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2. In all the neuroses, such as epilepsy, chorea, hysteria, 
hcmicrania, convulsions, spasms, &c. 

3. In partial ncuralgisc, as sciatica, &c. 

4. In changes of the fluids accompanied or not by ab¬ 
normal productions, such as rheumatism, gout, &c. 

Magnetism, in a word, appears to me to l)e the regene¬ 
rator, par exvelhmcc^ of the circulation and innervation; but 
the doctors will cry out, “ This catalogue is immense! It 
includes all pathology; and consequently, you arc talking 
absurdities.” Let us distinguish, my dear confrhes; what I 
tell you is absurd, because you will have it so: but it is 
undoubtedly true, since facts have proved it. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 

OF MAGNETIC TREATMENT. 

“ Medicine,” says Rroussais, “ was, in its origin, nothing 
but a coarse empiricism, which chance or instinct suggested 
to primitive mortals.”* But philosophers soon began to dog¬ 
matise, and to add their hypotheses to the already equivocal 
data of a science which was not one, since medicine, as we 
understand it, escapes the most subtle investigations of the 
mind. There is precisely where all the efforts of those 
illustrious thinkers terminated (if we are to believe the his¬ 
tory of (ireece) who succeeded each other from Empedocles 
to Ilerodicus, the inventor of gymnastics, or if you will, from 
Pythagoras to Hippocrates. This last-named person, it is 
true, effected a happy revolution in medicine by separating 
it from philosophy; but his successors, Plato, Aristotle, 
Diodes, Praxagoras, &c., soon returned to dogmatism, that 
is, they commenced reasoning, beyond all bounds, on things 
of which they had not even an idea, and to deduce from 
misinterpreted facts the principles of an ordinary art. 
Setting out from this epoch, medicine (though human nature 
has not undergone the slightest modification, and has invari¬ 
ably continued the same),—medicine, 1 say, ceases not to 

* Brousstus, Examcn iks doctrines medicaleSf &c. Fai'is, 1829, t. i. 

p. 2, 
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undergo alterations, and to change its principles; there are 
empirics, humorists, pneumatists, humoro-pneumatists, eclec¬ 
tics, methodists, &c. &c.—a real tower of Babel where every 
one deafens his neighbours with a jargon of which he under¬ 
stands not a whit more tlfan those who hear him. 

Next came Galen, who, by crying out louder and perhaps 
for a longer time than the others,* ultimately effected a 
predominance of his own ideas; his profession of medical 
faith (if he had any) was a dogmatism so complex that it 
u’ould require more than one volume to give an abstract 
of it. 

After the death of the Physician of Pergamus, there now 
remained but an extensive field of darkness, where the art of 
Asclepiades became changed into an occult science, the 
infernal jargon of which old Nick himself could not make 
out. But was the ignorance of the physicians of that day 
more prejudicial to humanity than the sublime inspirations 
of our modern folk ? God only knows; the dead arc mute. 

lloM'evcr, towards the end of the middle age, medicine 
shook the dust off its wings, after three ages of lethargy, and 
resumed her aerial flight under the auspices of Paracelsus 
and Van Ilelmont. But what a restoration! We have no 
longer to consider, as in the time of Heraclitus and Aristotle, 
philosophy mixing up its dogmas with the precepts of the 
art of healing; it is all the sciences, all the liberal or 
mechanical arts which vie with one another in deforming 

* There never was a more fruitful writer than Galen. He vtTote 
more than five hundred books on medicine and philosophy, and 
almost as many on geometry, grammar, &c. A gi-eat many of these 
books perished in the fire of the temple of Peace; pthers were lost 
since, and there now remain none but a part of his medical works. 
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and disfiguring it. The great discovery of William Harvey 
produces no change in the course of things, for notwithstanding 
the circulation of the blood, which remained for a long time 
in dispute, we now come to have the vmhicutar and mathc- 
maMcal medidwy with Sylvius andi^Villis, just as we had the 
chymical or alchemistical medicine with Paracelsus. Next 
the vitalism of Stahl and l^^rcdcric Hoffman puts the finish 
to the perplexities of the adepts. Without intending any 
disparagement to the apologists of this period, all was still a 
chaos. Let us now^ see how we have got out of it. Some 
indefatigable nosologists, at the head of which w'e must place 
Sauvages and Pincl, had the heroic courage to dig the 
rubbish, to rake it up; to prepare it and turn it to account 
for the purpose of building up a new' edifice, which is to 
stand for this time. The edifice is raised; its jdan is unob¬ 
jectionable, its base is solid, and all that will remain for 
posterity to do is to complete the details. Ilcnceforw'ard, 
then, we arc to have an immutable, an eternal medical doc¬ 
trine. Error! Illusion! Pehold the man with the voice of 
thunder, with the eye of an eagle, the arm of a Hercules, 
comes hastening from the West. By his powerful blast he 
will in one instant crumble all this scaffolding, one vestige 
of which will not be traced in less than tw'enty years. This 
man is—Francis-Victor Broussais, who, after having made a, 
tabula rasa, leaves nothing behind him but—his name! 

Where then is truth now, Gentlemen doctors ? What! 
for the last three thousand years you are pursuing it without 
overtJiking it!—three centuries of debates, and the suit is not 
yet over! There is error then. You and I are the dupes 
of some mistake. Let us change our route, if you please, 
for if we go on, MolieTe was quite right in making Argan’s 
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brother say, “ That he secs nothing more laughable,‘nothing 
more ridiculous, than one man hus 3 ing himself about curing 
another.” Do you wish to know where the truth in medi¬ 
cine lies ? it lies in the heads of your patients, my friends,—. 
do now listen to me, and you will understand me. 

I know not how far the hypothesis, which I liavc laid 
down occasionally regarding the medical instincts of primitive 
men, is well founded; but one thing which 1 hold to be 
indisputable, is, that these instincts do really exist at the 
bottom of all human organisation, and that the only state in 
which these instincts reveal themselves at the present day 
is the state of somnambulism. Broussais said, some twenty 
years ago, to a friend of his, “ If magnetism was true, medi¬ 
cine would be an absurdity;” a strict proposition, of which 
the most distinguished of physicians rejected the consequent 
only because he did not believe in the antecedent. Now, I 
say it, and I proclaim it in the face of the world, this conse¬ 
quent which startled the great systematist of Val de Grace, 
T admit wholly, explicitly, and without reserve; for the two 
terms of his proposition equally constitute in my mind two 
undeniable truths. 

All that remains, then, is to solve this question: Are all 
patients susceptible of falling into somnambulism, and con¬ 
sequently of treating themselves ? Certainly not; but for¬ 
tunately, as we have already shewn, the medical instinct of 
a great nunilier of somnambulists may be exercised to the 
advantage of others. To remove every obstacle then, all 
that is to be done is to bring the one into relation with the 
sick persons on whom the magnetism shall have failed to act 
directly. Thus to wrest for ever the practice of medicine 
from intelligence, and to trust it to instinct; such is the vast 
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project 'which I conceive; for I tell you sincerely, the clair¬ 
voyance of an idiot in a state of somnambulism would 
inspire me with more confidence, if I were sick, than the 
greatest geniuses which grace modern medicine. And 1 
mean that this new practice of the medical art should be 
universal, and be applied to all cases. The study of anatomy, 
of operations, vrill alone remain in our schools for the pur¬ 
pose of making surgeons; but all the acts of the latter again 
shall be subordinate to the suggestions of the somnambulist. 
I know w'cll that in saying this, I am covering myself with 
ridicule, because w'e must not outrun our own age. Jean 
Jacques has said somewhere, that it w^as a sort of madness to 
be wise among fools.—^A^^ell! be it so; I am satisfied, if it 
must be so, to pass for a fool; but I never shall have to 
reproach myself with the cowardice of having seen an im¬ 
portant truth 'without daring to announce it. My resolution 
is taken on this point, and 1 shall follow up my task to the 
very end. 

We are then now going to pass in review two orders 
of facts. 

1st. The patients themselves directing their treatment 
during their somnambulism. 

2d. The somnambulists directing the treament of other 
patients. 

The first question must be treated immediately; the 
second will form the subject of the following chapter. 

Ijxtatics predicting months beforehand the return of 
their accessions, and describing with perfect exactness all the 
symptoms of their disease, were phenomeqa which must 
have astonished to an extraordinary degree the first obser¬ 
vers who witnessed them. But when they recovered from 
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their astonLs^imcnt, must not reflection on what they had 
seen have suggested to them strange inferences ? Could it 
not be, in fact, that a patient so well informed on the causes, 
the nature, the course, and the issue of his disease, might 
know something regarding the expedients to be employed to 
cure him or relieve him? Certainly, such an idea could 
scarcely fail to occur to a physician, however infatuated he 
might he with his profession; and if the patient answered, 
if he suggested remedies, and traced out a plan of regimen, 
would there he a reason for wavering about conforming to 
his advice? For my own part, T think that my medical 
pride would not hesitate about bowing before these prodigies, 
and that I should be i)rofoundly ridiculous, if I attempted to 
write a prescription for this new oracle of Epidaiirns, who 
foretold, a month ago, a disease, the existence of which I 
would not have not suspected one hour before its invasion! 
What! when his life is at stake, and consequently he can 
have no idea of deceiving me; when he assures me that he 
knoM’s the remedy required for his disease, as he know’s the 
causes and the nature of this disease, should 1 dare to give 
him my advice and mix my voice with his ? Oh! no; I am 
silent: I give up my rights; I renounce my poor, miserable 
knowledge, and 1 bow with admiration before those sublime 
revelations which must emanate from God himself. To hear 
this prophetic voice, to register with minute exactness all 
the words it utters; then to follow, step by step, the counsels 
I have received from it; to this alone shall I confine my 
functions. Now, w^hat is the result ? That under tlic in¬ 
fluence of his owm prescriptions, this fortunate demoniac 
obtains a rapid cure. Well! now let us conclude! he is 
cured! he is cured by means of which I should not have 
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even thought; by a strange mode of treatment, the idea of 
which would never have occurred to me. Ilis medicine 
then is the true one; but then what would mine have 
been? ..... 

The histories of extatics who have thus treated and cured 
themselves, arc exceedingly numerous; but to relate only 
one, as remarkable for its authenticity, as Ovstonishing for its 
details, we shall select that of Madame Comet, of which all 
Paris has heard, and which the mcifibers of the Academy of 
Medicine wxrc called on to observe. 


CASE or MAUAME COMET.* 

{Dec. 7th.) —Xov. 25th, 1839, Madame Comet predicted 
in the presence of several members of the Academy, that 
Dec. 5th, she should be seized with a stitch in the side, and 
that, without any reference to the period of her menses, it 
would be necessary to bleed her. Accordingly, the day 
before yesterday, she was attacked with a severe pain in the 
led side. In her last sleep, she stated that this pain is 
seated in the lung, that there will be spitting of blood, and 
that to-morrow, at nine o'clock in the morning, it will he 
veccHsary to Meed her to tweihy ounces. 

The skin hot, and giving otf a slight halitus; pulse full, 
and rather frequent; the respiration a little short; the 
patient complains of a deep-seated pain anteriorly, interiorly, 
and on the left side of the chest. This pain seems to in- 

* Extracted from the letters pablishcd by M. Frapart in the 
Journal Ilygie. 

The dose was, deux gros quaranle^quatre grains de laudanum de 
Rousseau. —^Tr. 
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crease in inspiration. Some cough, and the sputa are 
tinged with blood. No dulncss on percussion; but by 
auscultation, there is readily distinguished at the base of the 
left lung some crepitous rale. 

The other functions present nothing remarkable. The 
intellectual faculties seem perfect, tongue pale, muscular 
system flaccid; and it is easy to see, on looking at the 
patient, says Dr. Frapart, that their medicine has passed by. 

(Dec. 7th in the evening .)—We have no longer to con¬ 
sider, as in the morning, a mere fluxion of the chest; but 
rather a very extraordinary state of the nervous system, or 
rather a strange disease, which we must be content with 
describing without attempting to give it a name. 

The accession is to conic on at nine o’clock precisely. 

The patient seems to have the breathing still more diffi¬ 
cult than during the day; the skin is more halituoiis, and 
the pulse fuller; her right hand is applied to her left side. 
Madame Comet speaks in a manner to prove that her intel¬ 
lects arc intact, and there is no indication that in some 
moments extraordinary phenomena will developc them¬ 
selves. However, at within eight minutes to nine o’clock, 
the patient commences to yawn once, then a second time, 
and so on; at within four minutes to nine, she has one 
pandiculation, followed by several others; she soon com¬ 
plains of indisposition; then, at nine o’clock precisely, she 
clo.ses her eyes. Then M. Comet, who just measured out an 
immense dose of llousscau’s laudamun, mixed with nearly 
equal parts of pure water, gives them to her instanter; 
then, for the purpose of removing the disagreeable taste of 
this drug, he makes her drink two spoonfuls of white wine. 

All this passed before witnesses; and if the members of 
the Academy were not there, it is because they did not wish to 
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be there. Which of them would have dared to prescribe 
the enormous dose of opium administered the day before at 
her own demand ? This powerful narcotic, which, in similar 
proportions, would be sufficient to put four nien to sleep an 
eternal sleep, will this time only have the effect of relieving 
the patient. What menilxir of the faculty would have fore¬ 
seen that ? In what medical work would they have found 
this indication ? But let lA return to the fact. 

One minute after nine, the patient fell into a state of 
absolute immobility; at five minutes past nine the scene 
changes. ]\Iadame Comet, whilst letting her elbows rest on 
the bed, raises her hands slowly, which she seems to direct 
towards heaven, as if to invoke God. Then she says, with 
a voice so weak that we can scarcely hear her, “J suffer 
much in my side; to-morrow, at nine in the morning, it 
will be necessary to take a pound and a quarter of blood 
from me—twenty good ounces. The fluxion of the chest is 
independent of my crisis. I shall state, in one of my next 
sleeps, the time when the first of these diseases shall be 
cured. With respect to niy crisis, if all my prescriptions be 
accurately followed, I shall be free of them on Saturday the 
28th of this month. To-morrow my crisis will come on me 
at half-past eight; it will last one quarter of an hour. It 
will be necessary to give me six drops of opium more than 
to-day. 

It is now sixteen minutes past nine; the patient ceases 
to speak, raises her head a little, seems to collect herself 
and to pray; then she says, “O/t.' my God!" Suddenly 
her hands and head fall back, and she cries out with an 
accent expressive of distress, “ It is gone!" At this instant 
she carries her right hand to her left side, and rubs it; the 
state of extasy ceased. Madame Comet is spoken to; she 
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answers naturally; and, on a question being proposed, she 
states that she sees her side. Twenty minutes past nine— 
silence! M. Comet then says that his lady is cataleptic. 
The sleeve of Madame Comet’s chemise is laid hold of; it is 
held up, and the entire arm follows, presenting as little 
resistance as a hair would if raised up. The sleeve is let go; 
the arm continues in the air. The same is done with the 
opj)ositc arm, tlien with a leg;—the same result. The leg 
is rei)laccd on the bed, but the upper extremities arc not 
touched; they do not stir. At twenty-seven minutes past 
nine, the patient opens her eyes; her look is fixed, dull, and 
vacant. At twenty-nine minutes past nine the eye-lids 
twinkle, the eyes become animated; at last, at half-past 
nine, just as it strikes, the arms become weak, lower, and 
fall, before the stroke of the clock has ceased to be heard. 
After ten seconds, j\radame Comet smiles at her family, 
which is standing around her, and immediately returns to 
her normal state, ''fhe next morning Dr. Comet, after 
having taken all his mcasAires to follow strictly the pre¬ 
scriptions of his wife, performs at nine o’clock precisely the 
bleeding which was prescribed the day before. The symp¬ 
toms soon appear to diminish in severity, without the 
patient appearing more dejected than ordinary; however, 
as she is constantly lying down, it is difficult to appreciate 
her strength. 

{Dp.c. Uh .)—As M. Frapart’s letter, which corresponds 
to this phase of the disease of M. Coi let, includes a multi¬ 
tude of little details, the recital of which we cannot ahridge 

♦ 

without altering the truth, we shall transcribe this letter 
without altering the text. 
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TO MONSIEUR BAZILE, A COURQUETAJNE. 

^^ParL% Dec. 16M, 1839. 

“ My good Friend, 

“ T take up the history of the disease of Madame Comet 
at the moment this lady is just after losing twenty ounces of 
blood. It was the eighth of the month. Since then, every 
evening I^Iadainc Comet has an accession of somnambulism, 
which lasts sometimes a quarter of an hour, sometimes half 
an hour, during which every thing occurs just as in that 
which T have described to j ou; that is, it ])rescnts two very 
distinct successive states, one of extasy, the other of catalepsy. 
In the latter, the patient appears tohcnY nothing, sec nothing, 
feel nothing, comprehend nothing; does not speak, stirs not, 
scarcely breathes, retains immovably all the jiositions given 
to her, and, I hardly dare say it, seems to have lost a portion 
of the weight of lior limbs. In the former there arc other 
strange phenomena. The patient finds herself—I mean, 
has the air of finding herself in communication with a being 
whom nobody secs, no one hears, no one touches; and to 
whom, liowever, if a serious man may be allowed to narrate 
such impressions, one would be almost tempted to believe 
she speaks and answers. The first of these facts is extra¬ 
ordinary, the second is astounding!* It is in this state of 
extasy that Madame Comet speaks of lier disease, says 
where it is, how it will go on, when it will terminate, orders the 
treatment suitable to the fluxion of the chest under which 

* These facts arc not new. All Petutin’s cataleptics presented 
similar ones; and Miss Estelle I’Hardy, as we have already stated, 
had mysterious interviews with a mystic and unknown being. 
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she labours, does not forget the regimen, prescribes the 
dose of opium which ought to be given to her, predicts the 
hour and the duration of her accession of the following da}', 
determines in fine the day when she will no longer have any 
accession. 

At each sitting it is just the same thing, wdth some 
variations depending, no doubt, on the course of the disease, 
and which 1 shall notice as I go on. Thus, during the 
crisis of the 8th, Madame Comet states that the twenty 
ounces of blood taken from her in the morning were incon¬ 
siderable, and that it would be necessary to take a pound 
from her again the day after to-morrow. We weigh the 
blood drawn, and we actually ascertain that the measure 
prescribed was not obtained. If it is for this that w'e must 
recommence the operation, it is rather disagreeable, and 
even a little alarming; for the disease is so old and the 
patient so W'eak, that further depletion may prove fatal. 
Besides, supposing the prescription infallible, how are we 
to keep clear of some slip or oversight that may occur in the 
execution of it ? This seems to me very ditlicult. In the 
practice of our profession, it is only by an exception that 
even the most skilful can attain their end accurately and 
correctly. It is deplorable, but so it is. Decidedly, Madame 
Comet is in a bad way; and however learned her physician 
may be, however devoted her attendants may be, I am un¬ 
easy regarding the result. I think it will be difficult to 
reach the harbour in iierfect safety. ' Ilow'ever, as we ha^ c 
no reason to distrust the prescriptions of the physician, they 
arc made up to the very letter. Accordingly on the 10th, 
after all the precautions taken beforehand, M. Comet takes 
from his patient nearly seventeen ounces of blood. This 
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time, at least, we do not err by deficiency. The fact is, that 
in the course of the day tlic symptoms of fluxion of the 
chest diminish; and, in the accession of extasy in the even¬ 
ing, INladame Comet assures us that all is going on better, 
that all is well, that every thing has succeeded. On the 
next day, the same assertions on her part, the same security 
on ours. But it is all mere chance in this world. On the 
12th, the patient declares that another bleeding will he 
necessary to destroy entirely the pulmonary inflammation; 
that this bleeding is not to be performed either on the liJth 
or Nth, but on Sunday the l/)th; that we shall hesitate to 
perform it for her, and that she cannot yet determine the 
quantity. Such a prediction puts us to a nonplus. ]\I. 
(-omet is not so formed for ])assive obedience as to be able 
to walk with his eyes shut; and as for me, though a tittle 
more ])liant—at least, with facts of this kind—considering 
that for some years back T practised homoiopathy, I have 
got out of the habit of butchering my patients, I fell almost 
disposed to doubt and kick. But all at once, recalling my 
long experience, irlncJi tuii^ht me that a mmnumhnUsl^ nn 
matter v'hnt he prescribes for hhnsetf neeer prescribes any 
thinp; wrongs since he is nhenys safe when his prescriptions are 
neenrntely followed^ and my profound ignorance of the se¬ 
crets of nature, T submit, and endeavour to induce M. Comet 
to do the same. At Icngtli, submission. During the storm, 
it is better to accept as pilot the first that otters, than to 
take none. Tt is taking at least a chance of safety. 

“ On the evening of the Nth IVladame Cornet, who, no 
doubt, up to this did not u ish to alarm us, tells us it will be 
necessary to take from full bcentyfmr ounces of this pre¬ 
cious liquid which sustains life; and that, even if she is 
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weak, the bleeding must not be neglected, for symvpc h 
uectissury. Without this that matters cannot be concluded, 
or rather that they would be concluded very soon. 

“ M. Comet staggers; his poor patient is so long ill, she 
is so weak, so pale, so bloodless, so sunk, so dying, that in 
truth one must have a stupid faith, or a deeply rooted con¬ 
viction to venture to continue a course which ap][x:ars beset 
with so many rocks. I'or my part, however, my resolution 
is formed; true it is, it is not my own wife 1 have to butcher 
in this w^ay; and yet, if it were my wife, I am convinced, T 
would nut flinch. No somnambulist was ever a suicide. 
In the midst of a dark sky have we not a star to direct us, 
and which will not disappear until w^e shall have no further 
occasion for it ? But if this star should happen to fail us 
before the time? Oh, darkness! darkness!—that would 
be dying alone in the catacombs. 

“Amid the hopes and fears which disturb our minds, 
after having taken all our dimensions so as not to go either 
to the right or to the left of our destination, so as not to 
remain short of the goal, or to go beyond it, yesterday at 
nine o’clock in the morning, M. Comet performs a large 
bleeding, in which the blood flows quite freely; nearly 
twenty ounces w'ere taken! and w'e see no syncope come on. 
Tile arm is tied up; but scarcely is the bandage applied, 
w'heti alarming circumstances appear, all present become 
alarmed at them: they, however, are ultimately appeased, I 
then leave the patient; twenty minut,is after new symptoms 
arise, all present arc terrified and commence to weej), they 
run up to me as if I could do any thing! there am I the 
doctor again in spite of me! but what part am 1 to take, 
where there is no part to be taken P But, instead of pre- 
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tending to erj^, as every ]diysician who knows his hiisiness 
should do in such circumstances, I endeavour to set a good 
face in a bad game; I encourage the disconsolate family hy 
saying to them, ‘ We are not mistaken, the somnambulist is 
never deceived, let us remain calm.’ IBcsidcs hope did not 
yet abandon me; have T not myself been bled eight times 
in one and the same disease, not to mind several hundred 
leeches besides?—and I am not dead: then my principle 
is not to despair of the game till it is absolutely lost. Ma¬ 
dame Comet is not dead, she will not die. 

“However, the day passes on amidst great anguish of 
mind on all sides; in the evening the crisis docs not occur, 
as it always did, at the hour it should occur; there arc 
cruel efforts to vomit; some hesitation is felt about giving 
the large dose of opium, there is but one instant for the 
seasonable administration of this disgusting draught; in 
short, the accession does not arrive, the star no longer 
shines, we are out of our latitude. I arm m 3 *self with cou¬ 
rage, and fly for refuge to my conscience. However, as 
luck would have it, the accession is only retarded, there it 
is! ‘ All has passed off quite well,’ said the patient in her 
extatic sleep; ‘ the bleeding has not been too much. Give 
me instantly the dose of opium I was to take. To-morrow, 
the stitch in the side will be diminished; and next Wed¬ 
nesday, I shall be quite freed from it. With respect to my 
accessions, their disappearance is for the 28th of this month. 
I am weak no doubt, and I shall be so for a long time; my 
convalescence will be painful; it is neccsssary to begin to 
give me nourishment in order to recover my strength by 
degrees. The food I shall point out will do me no harm. 
To-morrow, at half past eight, my accession will come and 
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will last for fifteen minutes; the same quantity of laudanum 
will be given to me as to-day. Thank God, it is gone! ’ 
Then comes on the cataleptic state, which is soon followed 
by the waking state. And I too awake, and much relieved 
1 feel, for I h.ad a nightmare; the life of a woman was lying 
licavy on my chest! 

“ Fortunately, in great crises the depth of the abyss is 
not measured until it is quite cleared. 

“ Adieu, etc. Frapakt, D. M. F.” 

Aladamc Comet predicted the cure of lier pulmonary 
inflammation for 'Wednesday the 18th of December. Ac- 
conlingly, the day following the last bleeding which she 
prescribed for herself, the symptoms of the pneumonia were 
perceptibly diminished. At length, the e\euing of the day 
announced by her, the patient assures us that she feels not 
the slightest vestige of her pain in the side; and after the 
most strict examination we can discover nothing abnormal 
either in the respiration, circulation, or in any other func¬ 
tion ; in a word, on the 18th of December, there is no more 
vestige of her pulmonary infiammation than if it had never 
existed: the bleedings extinguished it. Ilut let us now sec 
what became of the affection of the nervous system. 

Just as the patient had foreseen, every evening up to 
the 27th of December, inclusively, she had an accession of 
extasy and of catalepsy, similar in almost every respect to 
that already described. In the accession of the 26th the 
patient again affirmed that she should have none on the 
28th and 29th, and that she should experience one on the 
30th, during which she would give notice of the course to 
be followed afterwards. Accordingly nothing occurs on 
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the 28th or 29th, but on the evening of the aoth there is an 
accession. In this last Madame Comet prognosticates an¬ 
other for the 15th of January, and states that in case there 
should be any difficulty in knowing what to do, she should 
have in the nick of time, and towards noon, no matter what 
day, a sleep of half an hour's duration, during which the 
means of removing the obstacles would be revealed to her. 
She sleeps on the Gth and 11th of «Ianuary, at noon, and 
intimates w'hat is to be done, and not to be done. At 
length, on the evening of the 15th, the accession of extasy 
arrives, and presents nothing remarkable, except the pre¬ 
diction, for the last day of the month, of another accession, 
“ for ” says the patient, “ 1 require to have one from time to 
time to direct me. On the 31st, everything hap))ens just as 
foretold; ]\ladame Comet ahva} s prescribes o])ium, but in 
diminished doses, constantly becoming smaller and smaller.* 

There is no independent and conscientious mind whom 
this pathological history of Madame Comet must not inspire 
with an invincible distrust in the ordinary practice of medi¬ 
cine, together with some serious reflections. 

In this case we have a severe, complicated disease, the 

* The previsious of Madame Comet on the length of her con- 
valesoence were realised like the rest. We had occiisiuii to be in this 
lady’s house in the course of last April; she was still iu a state of 
great debility. Her accessions returned always at distant intervals, 
and as she continued to take opium in considerable doses, it was this 
circumstance chiefly that scandalised the physicians, seeing, said they, 
that the reproduction of the extasy was nothing but the effect of the 
narcotic. Well, this remark might be very just, but w'as not the 
return of the extatic phenomena a kindness of Providence, since 
Madame Comet had still occasion to be counselled by her tutelary 
genius ? But what unknown genii are those that come to intermeddle 
in the affairs of medical men, and to spoil their trade! 
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causes of which arc unknown, the progress of which is 
uncertain, and the issue of which cannot hut be fatal. Few 
physicians -^ould have had the courage to undertake it; 
not a single one of them would have conducted it to a 
favourable termination. Now there, amidst the natural 
perplexities of relatives and friends, the patient herself 
suddenly inspired by Heaven, commences to state one by 
one all the alternations of her disease, to predict the modi¬ 
fications of it, and to fix the day wdien it is to be conjured 
away. This is not all; in order that matters may take 
place as she announces them, it is necessary that the advices 
which she gives be minutely followed; for the mysterious 
pilot who discovers to her the rock, traces out for her at the 
same time the route that must be taken to avoid it. Hut 
between the actual wants of her suffering organisation, and 
the treatment she prescribes for herself, what human eye 
would ever discover the inappreciable connexion that exists? 
Dei)ressod by incessant pains, this poor patient seems blood¬ 
less, her countenance is pale as that of a person dying; well, 
what does she order for the purpose of relieving so much de¬ 
bility? three successive bleedings, three enormous bleedings! 

* 

in wdiich in the course of eight days more than four pounds 
of blood have been taken from her; it is true it is not her 
fault if she is treated with so little pity. The slight error 
committed in executing her first prescription, alone rendered 
the others necessary. 'When dealing with somnambulists, 
we must count millegrammes and seconds, as they do not 
proceed upon chance as our other pliysiciuus; one minute's 
error, and every thing goes wrong; life itself may depend 
upon such a blunder. But what, is 4his rigorous ])rocision, 
this mathematical punctuality, so necessary? Yes, facts 
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shew it. To what is it owing ? No doubt to the exigencies 
of our nature, w’hich we know not, of which we have not 
the most fleeting idea, and which wc maim unworthily like 
stupid butchers. But then, what do the gentlemen of the 
faculty do, when, in treating their patients, they do not 
take any of these things into account ? Would you wish 
that T should answer you ? They follow their trade. 

After experience and reasoning had shew’u that the 
medicine ui* extatics was almost the only medicine that was 
suitable to them, what physician, being a real philanthropist, 
ought not to desire that in diflicult and embarrassing cir¬ 
cumstances, each of his patients should be seized with an 
accession of extasy, in order to his being enabled to cure him¬ 
self? N ow the discovery of artificial somnambulism realised 
this desire; but the consequences -which this new order of 
things brought with it, were not within the grasp of low 
minds, and so alarmed the private interests of the men of 
the old school, that they refused to admit them. What is 
to l>ecomo of us, cried they, if we proclaim a truth which 
enables jieople to dispense with our ministry ? What shall 
I do with my books ? says one to himself. W^hat shall I do 
with my genius? says the other. Your books? Sir— 
you’ll bum them. With respect to you, Mr. Man of Genius, 
—ah! but you arc jesting! Would it not be one hundred 
times better for mankind, and for yourself, that you should 
apply your fine talents to useful purposes, and not to lavish 

them, as you arc now doing, in the extension of error ? And 

then, observe this, namely, that do what you will, all your 
knowledge, all your cleverness, all your eloquence, will not 
succeed in making you avert the barm. 

The medical sagacity of magnetic somnambulists is no 
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way inferior to that of extatics. The principal circum¬ 
stance in their mode of action, consists in the same wa}', in a 
scrupulous attention to the doses of medicines, and to the 
hours when they should be administered. Their medica- 

m 

tion, with respect to the old pliarmacopoeia, is also sometimes 
very stran^ije; but it is in general remarkably simple. Ter- 
sons arc often astonished, when they first devote themselves 
to the practice of magnetism, at the importance which 
somntimbulists seem to attach to trifling circumstances; but 
the astonishment soon ceases, when it is seen what immense 
cflects may result from slight causes; they ultimately be¬ 
come minute themselves; but for this time and habit are 
required, and in that really consists the whole science of the 
magnetiser. 

A method which is very prudent, and one to which 
I have had some difficulty in accustoming myself, consists 
in writing out during the sitting all that the somnambnlist 
says, and especially all that he prescribes. There results 
from this a double advantage: first for the patient, whose 
counsels you will be more certain of not forgetting, and 
in the second place for yourself, as it will afford you the 
means of never collecting" any hut exact and perfect cases. 

With respect to the hours at which you are directed 
to act, you must always ask the somnambulist whether he 
means the true hour or the hour indicated by such or such 
a clock. Some somnambulists regulate themselves by the 
clock of their apartments, others by their parish clock, &c., 
but almost all have reference to the true hour, and calculate 
by it. These remarks will appear to inexperienced readers 
over-nice; but magnetisers will not find them, probably, 
sufficiently detailed, and it would be much worse if a som- 
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iianil)ulist liiinsclf were to write a book. Further, only 
one month and some attention arc required to make a good 
magnetiser. Magnetism, then, is not a thing that can be 
long monopolised by covetousness. The following fact 
proves satisfactorily that it will become ere long the medi¬ 
cine offamilies. 

At the time of the invasion in 1814, an unfortunate 
child, after having seen its family butchered on the still 
smoking ashes of their cottage, was itself stripped by the 
Cossacks, aud hung up quite naked by the feet to a tree. 
Some of the country peojde took it, and restored it to life; 
but the terrible impression wliich these frightful events had 
made on it rendered it epileptic. However, it came to the 
next town (Saint Quentin) to implore from the pity of 
its inhabitants that relief which its unfortunate relatives 
were no longer able to afford it. As its sufferings were 
well known, every person made an effort to alleviate them; 
but the alms which it recei^ ed were not capable of restoring 
to it the health which it had lost; and in order that its 
frequent attacks might cease to be the distressing and 
hideous spectacle of the streets and public places, it pleased 
God to extend his hand to it. Now Heaven had pity on 
this poor child; for it was Heaven, no doubt, that inspired 
]\L Aubriet with the idea of magnetising it. The success 
of the measure surpassed all hope. The unfortunate being 
became a somnambulist and was cured; and as no one could 
question the reality of the disease, the cure caiTied con¬ 
viction to the breasts of the most incredulous. Such was 
the enthusiasm excited by this event, that when in 1817 
M. do Puysegur came to Saint Quentin, he found one half 
the town magnetising the other half. 
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Now, M. Aiibriet and his epileptic being the general 
subject of conversation every where, a mason, whose name 
was Louis Pelletier^ living at Curlii, near Peronne, presents 
himself to the successful magnetiser, throws himself on his 
knees, and supplicates him to cure his son for him, who 
was also an epileptic. M.. Aubrict attempts it, magnetises 
the young man, and puts him to sleep. There is not a 
doubt of success, but it would retpiirc time, a regular course 
of treatment, in fact, and J’elletier is not rich enough to 
remain long in town; however, in less than an hour M. 
Anliriet transfers all his knowledge to the peasant, who, 
after loading him with benedictions, returns to his village a 
perfect doctor, 

Pelletier no sooner reached his home than he mag¬ 
netises his son, and puts him to sleep. 'I'he lucidity of the 
young man is developed; he secs, he treats patients. The 
inhabitants of the place come to consult him in great nnmbers. 
The epileptics of the surrounding neighbourhood flock to 
him in crowds. Pelletier is at a loss whom to attend first. 
At length he adopts the plan of converting his cottage 
into a waison de saute; he receives pensioners, makes som¬ 
nambulists, and the patients are cured. However, as 
some one has truly said, “a great reputation has its in¬ 
conveniences.” The curate of the place, much more in¬ 
terested for the spiritual salvation of his flock than for 
their temporal well-being, persuades himself that Pelletier 
has entered into a compact with the dfevil, and making the 
sign of the cross on himself, he comes to him to admonish 
him. The admonitions of the rector set the police in 
motion. The Inquisition would have burned the poor 
mason alive; the sub-prefect of Peronne despatches his 
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gens~(larmes to him. However, as it is at length ascer¬ 
tained that Pelletier does nothing but good, and that his 
proceedings have nothing diabolical in them, he is per¬ 
mitted to continue his miracles, and to receive from his 
cUetUs some marks of gratitude. Pelletier sent to his 
master, ]\I. Aubi iet, an account which our readers will hnd 
printed entire, and without any change, in the Bihliothhpie 
du Magnetisme ;* but they, probably, will not learn without 
astonishincnt the cares which this man ejected at the end 
of some months. 

1. That of his son, which commenced December 6, 
1816, and terminated January 17, 1817 (he was ill for 
several years). 

2. That of Catherine Lcroux (who had become epileptic 
after a fright), commencing in jMarch 1817, and ending the 
5th of June following. 

3. That of a sister of Catherine’s, who had contracted 
her illness twelve years ago in consequence of a fright. 

4. That of Philippine Cardon, eighteen years of age, 
and ill for three years, in consequence of violence offered 
to her by a young man, who had been alone with her in 
his house. 

5. That of ***, who, in consequence of some severity 
exercised towards her by her step-father, lor a long time 
had been labouring under a nervous affection, the paroxysms 
of which were so terrible, that from morning till night two 
or three persons Avere required to watch her. 

6. That of Josephine Pale, seventeen years old, who 
became an excellent somnambulist for consultations. 


* No. 14, page 148, et seq. 
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7. That of a man thirty-six years of age, ill from the 
age of eighteen, and who was cured in five months. 

Lastly, Pelletier cured other patients, also, on whom 
his operations arc not sufficiently clear for us to be able to 
cite them. With respect to those whose names have been 
just now mentioned, certificates authenticated by the ma¬ 
gistrates of the place arc annexed to their history. The 
Esculapius of Curlu, then, merited his reputation. How 
many physicians can say the same of theirs ? 

Heforc setting about the writing of this chapter, we had 
for a moment thought of establishing some nosological 
divisions, which, at first sight, seemed to us calculated to 
facilitate for our readers the study of magnetic treatment; 
but, independently of the circumstance that all divisions 
must be arbitrary, a moment’s reflection made us feel the 
unsuitablencss of it, since it should be understood, accord¬ 
ing to what has been already laid down, that magnetism is 
really applicable to all diseases. However, as wc have 
advanced that it may be introduced even in the treatment 
of surgical diseases, wc shall quote one instance out of a 
thousand in support of that assertion. 


FIFTEENTU CASE. 

Fistula and ulcers in tbe rectum, with narrowing of the intestine, in 
Madame Pericr, aged thirty-live years. Paris, 1613. 

The cure we are about to relate is one of those which 
have done most honour to magnetism.’^ The importan 


* Annales du Mkgnetisme. No. 11—14. 
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nature of the fact, its complications, the long standing of 
the disease, and the acknowledged incapacity of the pro¬ 
fession to treat it, all must give to the cure of Madame 
Pericr the appearance of a real miracle. 

For the last eleven years this lady was ill. Her disease 
consisted chiefly in several ulcerations in the rectum, one 
of wliich corroding successively the wall of the intestine 
and the subjacent tissues, was transformed into a fistula. 
A contraction, situate a little higher up, added still more 
to the difficulty of emptying the bowels. In fact, the 
situation of the patient was so much the more desperate 
as she seemed to become worse and worse, and every day 
seemed to diminish the chance of cure. 

]\Iadame rcrier first committed herself to the gross 
ignorance of an apothecary of the grand army, who purged 
her be^'ond all bounds, sold her one half his shop, and 
without arresting the progress of her disease, ultimately 
deranged her health. 

Two years afterwards [Madame Pericr, being at Toulouse 
wdth her husband, and undergoing intolerable suffering, 
consented to follow a new mode of treatment, pro})osed to 
her by a surgeon of this town. This person having thought 
that he discovered a syjihilitic character in the ulcerations 
under which she was labouring (similarly to the diagnosis 
of Sabatier, whom the patient had also consulted), deter¬ 
mined oil prescribing for her accordingly; his treatment 
consisted in mercurial frictions, the introduction of mercury 
into the rectum, purgation, sudorifics, and a cautery on the 
leg; after which, the doctor having concluded his treat¬ 
ment, declared the patient perfectly cured. But, alas! 
irritated, emaciated, depressed to the very lowest, deprived 
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of sleep and of appetite, the poor woman suffered more thail 
ever; and so great was the pain she suffered in the evacua¬ 
tion of her bowels, that she went so far as to refuse the 
nourishment necessary for the maintenance of life. 

However, the cessation of all remedies, joined to the 
natural goodness of her temperament, having produced a 
return of strength, she found herself, in about a month 
after, in a state for going to the waters of Bagneres, where 
she passed two seasons. The baths and injections per¬ 
ceptibly improved her state; but the fatigue of the long 
journey which she was obliged to make in order to return 
to Paris, neutralised the good eflects produced by the waters. 
Several professional men were again consulted. Some 
recommended an operation, which others deemed imprac¬ 
ticable. A. M. Jcnouville offered to cure the patient merely 
by in jectioiis, the composition of which was a secret; but this 
infallible matter, which was tried, and which 'was nothing but 
a simple solution of corrosive sublimate, as was ascertained 
three months after, succeeded no better than the rest. At 
last, IMadame Perier, now tired out, hopeless, and finding, no 
doubt, that it was now more prudent to reconcile herself to 
her disease than to her doctors, dotermined to bid adieu to 
the latter, and to live with her enemy. 

In this way she passed several years, suffering courage¬ 
ously, and astonishing all who knew her by the continuance 
of a life, which the learned prognostics of her medical 
attendants had some time back denied licr. However, she 


lost patience. The celebrated Boyer was called in. After 
having visited the patient, he declared the operation impos¬ 
sible, and he prescribed the introduction into the rectum of 
a bougie smeared with cerate, with soothing injections; but 
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the difBculty of introducing the bougie caused the entire 
treatment to he rejected. 

M. Ferier haying been attacked at this time with an 
inflammation of the lungs, complicated with severe typhoid 
symptoms, his wife thei^ found strength to attend him, 
which she had not for herself; but the day the physician 
declared that her husband is out of danger, this super¬ 
natural strength abandons her on a sudden; she takes to 
her bed, a thing she did not do for the last fifteen days; a 
burning fever seizes her, and in a little time her life is 
despaired of. However, to satisfy the pressing desires of 
her friends, she consents to receive the aid of medicine. 
MM. Dubois and Damiron, being called in on consultation, 
entirely approve of M. Boyer’s prescription, and to remove 
all difficulty, with respect to the introduction of the bougie, it 
is determined that M. Damiron shall discharge that office 
himself every day; when, however, the patient shall have 
recovered a little from her present weak state. A natural 
crisis soon removes the danger of the moment, and as soon as 
Madame Ferier recovered sufficient strength, they commence 
the treatment, which produces a perceptible improvement 
during the first few months, and even holds out some hope 
of a cure; but this hope proved a lure, for the progress 
towards a cure is soon stopped, and the patient relapses into 
all her suffering. 

Now things were in this state about three months, 
when a fortunate accident makes M. Ferier become 
acquainted with magnetism, and reveals to him all 
the advantages he might derive from its employ¬ 
ment. 

It was in the midst of a large company assembled ath is 
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house, when one of those present, M. Dupre, proposed to 
Madame Pcricr to magnetise her. 

M. Perier, who was somewliat prejudiced against mag¬ 
netism, did not even pay one moment’s attention to this 
preparatory sitting, and when he saw his wife yawn, and 
complaining of nuinhness in all her limbs, he thought the 
thing very natural after half an hour’s sitting still. How¬ 
ever, the propensity to sleep was so marked in the patient, 
that they all thought they should retire in order to let her 
at liberty. In fact, they were obliged to undress her, and 
to help in putting her to bed, for she was asleep before slie 
lay down. M. Pcricr soon w'cnt to bed himself, and thought 
no more of what had occurred, when his wife began to 
laugh quite loud, and to speak to him. This circumstance 
docs not astonish him much, seeing that it is a tiling of not 
uncommon occurrence during natural sleep. Madame 
Perier herself frequently presented to him the same phe¬ 
nomenon; but here the conversation is so well sustained 
and kept up, the answers are so distinct and precise, that he, 
at length, asks himself, Whether it might not be the eUcct 
of magnetising lie then puts several questions to the 
patient, regarding absent persons, with whom one would 
suppose her to be in communication; she speaks to him 
of those persons as if they were near her. lie is now 
urged on by curiosity, his questions increase in number, 
and, notwithstanding his scepticism, he is now anxious for 
morning, in order to verify the disclosures that had been 
made to him. Now in the morning he is decidedly con¬ 
verted, for every thing was realised. Then he stops no 
longer, his head becomes turned, he runs about to his 
friends, writes every where, and, at length, assembles around 
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him experienced magnetisers, who give him the only ra¬ 
tional advice that was given him for the last twelve years 
respecting his wife, namely, that of treating her by mag¬ 
netism. 

Madame rL3ricr is then magnetised by her husband, 
Nov. 6, 1813. From the first sitting she is sufficiently 
lucid to make some change in the remedies she was 
taking, and asks not to be magnetised till the end of three 
days. 

On the 9th, she sajs that the sight of her disease dis¬ 
tresses her much, and that she must not he left in the state 
of sonuiamhulism hut as short a time as possible. 

On the 13th, M. Perier, astonished at the precision ^^ith 
which the patient described her wounds, and sensible of all 
the advantages which a well-informed medical man miglit 
derive from such details, expresses to his wife a desire that 
IM. IDamiron should he present at the sittings; but she 
answers him, and sa}'s, that IVI. Damiron w'ould ridicule, 
like all his confrh'es, a thing of which he had no idea, and, 
besides that, “ they wanted no one.” 

After this, Madame Perier required to be magnetised 
every day. 

Her husband having asked her, the day following, 
whether it would be necessary to magnetise the water 
which she drank, she told him that it was not necessary. 

On the 15th, she says that in t^vo days a tumour would 
form at the extremity of the left arm, which was occa¬ 
sioned by her having been magnetised too much on this 
side, to which the humours were attracted. 

On the l7th, the tumour announced having appeared, 
M. Perier asked his wife what was to be done. “ Nothing,” 
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said she; “ three others arc forniiiig on the left side, whicli 
are not apparent.” 

She says that she was in a moment of crisis, that, for the 
last five days, all the blood-\'esscls were swollen, and that 
she experienced much difficulty in menstruating. “ This is 
the ease,” added she, “ for employing all the strength of 
magnetism.” Then she recommended her husband to mo-. 
derate the desire he had of her being cured, because this 
gave her blood too great an effervescence. 

On the 20th, two of the w'ounds of the rectum were 
cured. The last one, which, in consequence of its very 
high situation, tlic injections could not reach without diffi¬ 
culty, still yielded profuse suppuration. The patient being 
oppressed, and the menses not appearing, she made some 
change in her treatment, because she has, she said, other 
diseases besides that of which they were aware. 

On the 21st, Madame Perier felt a perceptible improve¬ 
ment ill the affected part. The rectum recovered much of 
its elasticity, and the local pains are almost entirely gone. 
Tier cheerfulness is now returning with hope, though her 
temperament, enfeebled by so many years’ suffering, is 
coming round but slowly. She informs her husband that 
she will soon menstruate, but that it is indispensably neces¬ 
sary for her to go out and walk. 

On the 23d, she introduces the necessary bougie into the 
rectum, with great address, with her o^vn hands, because 
M. Darairon (who, probably, is afraid of magnetism) docs 
not now come as regularly as formerly. 

On the 2oth, Madame Perier is evidently recovering, 
and every thing inclines her husband to expect a sjieedy 
cure. She now tells him that the ulcers arc healed, and 
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that the fistulous opening is dosed; hut he observes her 
change countenance, and shivering in all her limbs, when 
he questions her on the rest. At length she answers that a 
7iew collection of humours was forming, that the remedies 
should he allowed to act, and that she entreated him not to 
question her any more on the matter for eleven days, 
after which she would change her regimen. 

December 1st, the patient suffered more than usual. 
The last night was a very disturbed one; and when her 
husband, having put her into a state of somnambulism, 
forced her, by his will, to direct her attention to her 
disease, her agitation became so great that he was obliged 
to awaken her. On the next day she declared to him that 
it was magnetism alone that did her good, but that som¬ 
nambulism fatigued her. 

On the morning of the 3d, INIadarac Pericr vomited a 
great quantity of blood, mixed with some fluid. On the 
night of the 3d to the 4th, she passed by stool an incredible 
quantity of pus, mixed with a little black blood, and shreds 
of membrane. On the morning of the 4th, she again 
vomited much blood. On the same day, her husband 
asked her, during the sitting, if that was one of the crises 
which she had announced. “Yes,” she answered; “it 
commenced yesterday, and will conclude to-morrow; it is 
this pouch filled with humour, which I had near my heart, 
and which has now opened, and which I have voided almost 
entirely,—sec the place it occupied! * It is very fortunate 
that I have had a stoppage, for if this humour had been 

* Madame Pericr was ia the habit of speaking to her husband as 
if he partidpated in her clairvoyance. 
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mixed blood, it would have choked me, and I would be 
now dead.” 

At the sitting of the 5th, Madame Perier said that she 
was goinj^ on better; she prescribed some slight remedies 
for herself, and told her husband to force her to go out and 
take exercise; that she was now strong enough to go and 
walk with him. She also recommended him to make her 
use the injections more frequently, and to introduce two 
bougies every day.* On the 6th, a moral cause having 
once more retarded the menses of the patient, it happened, 
unfortunately for her, that at this critical moment, when 
her state required so much care, her husband was attacked 
with a violent fever, with all the symptoms of acute pneu¬ 
monia. riowever, in spite of the state in which he was, 
M. Perier magnetised his wife, who attended to nothing but 
him. On the next day it became absolutely necessary to 
susj}end all magnetic operations, and this mischievous inter¬ 
ruption must annul, all at once, the results obtained up to 
this period. However, on the 8th of December, in spite of 
his own illness, M. Perier put his wife to sleep; but when 
he asked her if he could magnetise her, she answered, no, 
that his JlvM at the last sitting had done her much harm. 
Then she added, that he must continue to put her to sleep 
every day, but to magnetise her only when she asked 
him. 

On the 10th, she states at length that her menses were 
commencing, that they would last ju»‘. fifteen days, and that 
for three or four days they would be so profuse, that, if she 
was not apprised of it, she would think, when she awoke. 


^ The ulcer in the upper part of the rectum still existed. 
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that she had hcmorrliagc, as all the physicians who should 
see her in this state, would think as well as herself. 

On the 11th, she tells her husband, that she has had 
seven suppressions; she mentions even the different periods 
of them, and states also the causes. She adds, that she has 
in the uterine vessels some blood that has been stopped for 
more than a year; that she will pass much of it on the fol¬ 
lowing days, &c. &c., and it is necessary to suspend the use 
of the bougies during the time of her menses. 

On the 12th, she permits her husband to magnetise her; 
and as he puts to it a great power of his will, the patient 
says to him, “ Here is a very extraordinary thing; thy fluid 
restores life to this blood which was dead and putrid 
for a long time; but enough; thy will is too strong; it is 
more so than mine, and is no longer cn rapport with 
thy fluid.” 

On the 13th and 14th, M. Perier succeeds in displacing 
clots of blood, by magnetising his wife in the places she 
directed him. She voided them then in the course of the 
day. When she felt violent colicky pains, it was sufficient 
for him to carry his hand to the suflering part, in order to 
quiet her. At length, as the suspension of the treatment 
had allowed the inferior ulcerations to open again, the 
patient tells her husband that she must be cured before the 
upper ulcers be touched, where the injections cannot reach 
until the rectum has recovered its strength; but that, in all 
cases, magnetism would assist in the cure very much. 

On the 15th, Madame Perier found herself better. She 
railed much at the incapacity of medical men, who, when 
she had had, six weeks before, an eruption on the skin, had 
not perceived that it was caused by the decomposition of the 
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watery part of the hhod! The poor sonniamhiilist did not 
know that the penetration of the most quick-sighted phy¬ 
sician had never gone so far. She then took her husi)and*s 
hand, and placed it on her side, at the part where she felt 
pain; hut she removed it almost immediately, telling him 
that his will was too actwCf and that the etFcrvescencc which 
it caused her hlood might occasion her a discharge. 

On the 16th, Madame Pericr having prescribed for herself 
some injections, with a decoction of morel, parsley-root, 
marsh-mallow, &c., her husband reminded her that one of 
her surgeons (Iloycr) had also prescribed morel for her. 
“ Yes,” said she, “ but he joined poppies to it, a thing W'hich 
paralyses the cure rather than accelerates it; it is the 
opmm of soreit'* 

On the 18th, tlic patient was weak and suffering; the 
abundance of the menses w’as frightful, and yet she is no 
sooner in a state of somnainbiilisni, than she prescribes for 
herself walking, for the purpose, says she, of accelerating the 
exit of the clots, and to facilitate the escape of a red water, 
which exasperates the sores by remaining on their surface. 
She then predicts for herself two other crises similar to that 
which she experienced, and Avhich w'cre to take place at 
j)eriods considerably distant from each other. 

On the ‘20th, IVladame Perier apprises her husband that 
she had had* a fit of indigestion on the day before; that she 
had suffered much, but that she would have been much 
worse still, if she %d mt been near hHi. 

For some time, the patient, at the approach of the hour 
when she used to be magnetised, experienced some agitation, 
and demanded to be put to sleep. On the 21st, this state 
was more marked in her, the sitting was some minutes 
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advanced. As soon as she was in a state of somnambulism, 
she laid her husband’s hand on her heart. “ This sore,” says 
she, “ is the only mortal one I have; it has caused me a 
great deal of fright, and to-day, for the first Ume, I examine 
it without suffering.” Then she added, “ If we were in the 
line season, I might take some depuratives, but it is enough 
that thou placest thy hand there every day; and in order to 
diminish the too great activity of thy will, think only of 
relieving me, without wishing to cure me” 

On the 23d, Madame Pericr was going on so well that 
she accepted an invitation to dine with one of her friends; 
but when her husband came in the evening to bring her, he 
was sadly astonished at finding her suffering much. He 
brought her away, and as soon as he returned home, he put 
her into a state of somnambulism, to ascertain the cause of 
this unforeseen indisposition; the cause was her having been 
magnetised in the morning by her husband, whilst he was 
annoyed by some important and disagreeable circumstances.* 

On the 2dth, at length, the patient announces her cure. 
Her magnetic sleep is calm and tranquil, and the interior 
satisfaction she feels is expressed on her countenance. If 
I wrote,” says she, “ all the circumstances which may arise 
from my disease, and which 1 had foreseen, all the means 
which I had found to avert them, or to diminish them, the 
remedies which may be applied to them, there would be 
enough to hll volumes; and, after all that, 1 am content 
with drinking a few glasses of camomfie and lemonade. 

* There is no magnetiser who has not had an opportunity of 
witnessing similar occurrences. One of my somnambulists lost her 
lucidity for nearly three weeks, in consequence of the bad humour I 
was in one day when magnetising her. 
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I reckon on curing myself without employing more com¬ 
plicated remedies. I carry my prevision even further, for I 
turn my attention to what I must do after my cure, when 
I shall liave ceased to sleep.” 

The 1st of January, 1814, M. Perier having been 
obliged to put his wife to sleep two hours sooner than usual, 
the result was a feeling of indisposition, which lasted the 
remainder of the day. Wliat she complained of was con¬ 
siderable oppression, accompanied by such an extinction of 
voice, that she could scarcely make herself heard. 

On the day after, the oppression and loss of voice were 
scarcely gone ,* but the patient told her husband, that from 
having been put to sleep, the day before, before the usual 
hour, she had suflered much, and that, at eleven o’clock, the 
humour^ which was wont to receive a strange impression, was 
arrested on her chest. In a word, she announced that she 
would have fever up to the 6th. 

On the 4th, Madame Perier complains of the rapidity of 
her cure. “ Diseases cured too rapidly return,” says she; 
“ wy sore is entirely cicatrised, and it would be easier now 
to form another by the side of it, than to open this again.” 

On the 5th, the patient was no sooner in a state of som¬ 
nambulism, than she says, I am easily frightened. This 
humour, which passed by my chest, made me alarmed for 
my life. Well! to-day this will pass away entirely, and 

f 

nothing will remain, at least nothing dangerous, 1 shall 

- 

have the last paroxysm of fever from six to nine o’clock. 
I must take a remedy, consisting of milk and cassonadc 
rousse, and let me keep it as long as possible. It will 
produce a great effect on me; it will effect the discharge of 
this humour, which will be mixed with black blood in clots. 
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As T shall make considerable efforts, the sores in the 
rectum will be torn, and I shall resume the use of the 
bougies.” M. Perier, after having awakened his wife, and 
informed her of every thing she had to do in the course of 
the day, went out, and did not return until after midnight. 
He was then far from finding her in the favourable state in 
which he had left her. According to her previsions, the 
effects of defalcation had enfeebled her, but half an hour’s 
magnetic sleep sufl'iced to tranquillise her, and to restore her 
strength. She then went to bed, and passed a good uight. 

Nothing remarkable in the sittings of the 6th, 7th, or 8th. 

On the 0th, the patient complained of the too great 
activity which magnetism gave her blood, jind she forbade 
her husband magnetising her. “ I should have a back¬ 
wardness in my menses,” says she, “ and they appear at this 
moment; thus, instead of being retarded, they are five days 
in advance.”* 

On the evening of the 11th, M. Perier having had the 
idea of magnetising some water, begged his wife to hold the 
decanter on which he was acting during the process; but 
the poor Avoman, soon receiving the influence destined for 
the liquid, commenced the comvlsive langh^ which preceded 
each of her sleeps, and implored her husband, quickly, to 
take back the decanter, which became so heavy^ says she, 
that she had no longer strength to support it. IJowever, 
M. Perier completed his operation, and wished to make his 
wife taste the magnetised water. She drank a very little of 
it from a glass, and found no particular taste in it. But she 
had no sooner emptied her glass, than she was seized with 


^ This cflFcct of magnetism is constant. 
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acute pains in the ears, accompanied by fever and nausea,— 
an indisposition which continued all night. 

At the sitting on the following day, the patient was in 
very bad humour. She reproached her husband for having, 
in spite of her prohibition, magnetised her at an hour which 
was not that of her sittings. She then added, “ When 
tliou didst make me hold the decanter which thou didst 
magnetise, thy fluid came in abundance into me; I know 
not w^hat it is, but the glass has something which is con¬ 
trary to me, and I am persuaded that much mischief might 
be done me by using it.” 

“ AVhat would have happened, then, if, on yesterday 
evening, thou hadst drunk several glasses of this magnetised 
water?” 

“ I ahmld Imoe had convidsions^ which would hace bor¬ 
dered eery closely on mania'* 

She constantly refused to direct her attention to her 
disease, and continued to answer with ill humour all the 
questions addressed to her oji the subject. 

On the 13th, the patient w'as quite downcast; every 
thing went on badly; her menses were suddenly arrested, 
and the sanguineous congestion which, in consequence of 
this supprJssion, W'as established in her head and chest, 
prevented her from attending to her cure. However, her 
husband tried every means to rouse her courage, and, after 
having exhausted all the resources of liiis logic, he. at length, 
addressed her thus, “ Since thou would'st renounce thy 
cure, thou shalt not have thine own way in the matter; my 
will is too firm to change, and I am too certain of curing you 
to abandon you thus. I will not even awaken you, until w’e 
shall have found the means of restoring you to the state in 
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which you were before this occurrence.” These words pro¬ 
duced their effect; the patient explained the way in which 
she should be magnetised, and in the same sitting the menses 
reappeared, but lasted only three hours. 

On the 16th, she gave up the use of the bougies for 
three days, because a new abscess was forming in the rectum, 
which would go on to increase for these three days, and 
would open in five. 

On the 18th, she again complained of the too quick cicatri¬ 
sation of her sores. She stated that she should be cured in 
the mouth of March, five hours after her last sibscess should 
break, and that after this she should sleep no more. 

On the 2/lth, she says that, as she was cured too soon, 
she was afraid that the fistula Avould reappear in eighteen 
months, but that she was going to direct her attention to the 
means of preventing this return. She then praised the 
benevolent will of her magiietiser, and assured him that no 
one could have obtained, even in a very long time, the 
effects which he produced on her in a moment. 

Tlie patient said at the sitting of the 30th, “ My sores 
are almost entirely cured; I cannot feel rejoiced at it; what 
however consoles me is, that I hope to be able to keep my 
fistula as long as I shall deem it expedient.” * 

On the 5th of March, the revolution occasioned by the 
idea of her approaching magnetic separation from her hus¬ 
band, brought on the appearance of the third and last crisis. 
The abscess which had formed in the rectum, broke at the 
same moment, and did not cause her much suffering, in 
consequence of its proximity to the anal orifice. 

On the 11th, M. Fcrier tried to put his wife to sleep, 
hut he could not succeed. The same thing occurred on the 
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following days. However, though the ulcerations were 
completely cicatrised, and no longer did there exist any 
narrowing of the gut, the fistula still existed. But when 
Madame Perier followed up to the month of June, the 
treatment prescribed, the fistula itself ultimately dried and 
disappeared; and according to her prediction of the month 
of December, the cure of this terrible disease, which the 
Faculty had declared to be incurable, was complete and 
perfect 

Animal magnetism may then be a common resource in 
surgery; and if it be really necessary to be a medical man to 
treat properly a surgical affection, the intervention of 
somnambulism, or at least of a somnambulist, will be indis¬ 
pensable in the treatment of every external lesion. J am 
persuaded first that we shall thus succeed in avoiding most 
of those painful operations, which most frequently offer to 
the patient in exchange for death, merely a mutilation or 
deformity almost as hideous as death itself. At length, 
when dire necessity shall Itovc imposed on the surgeon, the 
obligation to practise these operations, shall we not have 
isolation left for us, whereby we may remove from the un¬ 
fortunate patients condemned to undergo them, the horror 
and suffering arising from them ? IajI us call to mind the 
excellent observation of Madame Flaintain. I assure you, 
that our archives, if they pleased^ would be filled in less than 
a year with thousands of similar fac^s. The cries which 
you make patients send forth, good gemtlemen, add no orna¬ 
ment to your crowns that 1 can sec. Your mission is to 
relieve your fellow-creatures and not to torture them; 
reflect then on it; if there should happen to be any means 
of sparing your victims the punishment you make them 
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endure, and if you refuse to make 3 mursclves acquainted 
>vith such means, you are culpable, very culpable, for that 
man is nothing but a butcher avIio knowingly and wilfully 
makes martyrs. 


SIXTEENTH CASE. 

Chronic deafness cured in two months. 

I know no case more complete, and therefore more con¬ 
clusive, than that about to be read. The social position of 
the person wdio is the object of it, the extent of his relations, 
the superiority of bis mind, the respectability of his character, 
the rank of his family, Avill not suffer us to suspect or 
question his testimou)'. 

]M. Adam, jiiii. superintends at lloucn a considerable 
institution, which necessarily brings him into close connexion 
with a great number of individuals. JJe has also taught 
music, according to the analytical method of M. Aime Paris, 
in classes frequented by more*than a hundred and fifty 
pupils. 'J’hc result is, that there is scarcely an iuhahitant in 
the entire city of Rouen who cannot allirm, 1st. That he 
w'as obliged to give up his courses of music, merely because 
he could no longer hear the voice of the singers; 2d. That 
he w'aa on the point of giA’ing up teaching, because he could 
not hear the A^oice of his pupils. Hence, in order to folloAV 
his teaching, he Avas obliged to make use of acoustic trum¬ 
pets, the dimensions of which he increased almost every 
month; still, notwithstanding this troublesome but indis¬ 
pensable instrument, he Avas obliged to approach, within a 
\cvy short distance, each of his pupils, AA'^hom he w'as ad¬ 
dressing, and whose ansAver he was expecting. But this is 
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not all; the just minuteness and strictness of the various 
learned bodies, as of the Institute for instance, would, no 
doubt, require of us competent witnesses in support of these 
assertions. Well; we certainly should find no difficulty in 
adducing them; for, not to reckon a great number of dis¬ 
tinguished practitioners in his native city, several professional 
men in Paris have, at various times, home testimony with 
rcsi)ect to the existence of this infirmity of M. Adam. We 
may mention among others M. Itard, Deleau, and Menicres, 
whose talents and integrity are equally well known. All 
three have successively attended my patient for entire 
months, and they all agreed in declaring incurable a disease 
which 1 hod the good fortune to cure. Let not these gentle¬ 
men take oifencG at my thus quoting their names. I have 
the highest respect for themselves personally, and for their 
great knowledge, and I name them here merely to appeal to 
their Justice. No doubt they will attain the success which 
we have attained when they decide on employing the same 
means. 

Here, then, is a first fact established. M. Adam, jun., 
w'as positively deaf; and nothing now remains except to 
prove that he is no longer so. Now, io do this, 1 have no 
necessity to evoke the testimony of the learned; for all 
persons who will only apply to M. Ada|n will be enabled to 
detect me if 1 impose on them. » ^ ' 

This short preliminary is address^ evidently to our 
e(mfrhr$)t in medicine who do not yet l^lieve in magnetism. 
See, gentlemen, see, and dcclai’e yourselves. What precedes 
must sufficiently prove to you that deception in such a case 
is not possible. We have not here to do with sleight of 
hand, nor with a miracle, but with a plain fact of patho- 
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logy; make yourselves acquainted with it, then, and decide 
its value. I now enter on the subject, .and I commence my 
narrative, quite indifierent with respect to the effect which 
it may produce on the mind of certain readers. For the 
sake of truth, I shall be minute; but my subject is a fruitful 
one, and if it will not prove interesting, it will he my fault, 
and not its own. 

M. Adam is from thirty-five to thirty-six years of age; 
he is of the middle size, and of a nervous constitution. The 
prodigious intellectual activity with w^ich he is endowed 
must have a considerable share, as we shall mention pre¬ 
sently, in the developement of his infirmity. Further, he 
believed in magnetism before he applied to it for relief, and 
the confidence he had in this agent, so powerful, and as yet 
so little known, naturally increased that with which I was 
fortunate enough to inspire him. I mention these circum¬ 
stances, because 1 am certain that they accelerated his cure. 
Nothing, in fact, is more striking than the influence on the 
physique of certain moral dispositions. It appears sometimes, 
that the hope of success is a step made towards attaining it. 
We have spoken on this subject in the theoretical ideas 
published by us some months back.* And, further, mag¬ 
netism was for M. Adam the last plank of safety. For the 
last ten years he came regularly every year to pass two 
months of the autumn ip Paris. When it was known, at 
the time of his last departure from Rouen, that he was 
coming here to have himself magnetised, his friends set up a 
foolish laugh at his confidence in magnetism. What have 
they thought of the success which has crowned his chi- 


* Transactions du Magn^tisme Animal, &c. 
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metical bope ? I hesitate not to affirm, that magnetism will 
soon have more than one neophyte in the great city of 
Rouen. 

State of the paiient on the 2Qth of last August —^It was on 
the 26th of August, 1841, that M. Adam presented himself 
at my house for the first time. I made him go over at full 
length all the details of his disease; I then tried to detennine 
the degree and nature of it by an attentive examination. 
The ears are well formed; but the pavilion, as also the 
portion of epicranial muscles surrounding them, are occa¬ 
sionally the seat of an oedematous swelling, which renders 
the touching of these parts painful to the patient, and is 
accompanied by a dull pain, which seems to be more acute 
according as the efforts to hear are kept up for a longer 
time. This swelling (on the 2Gth of August) is perfectly 
visible. The fingers, on compressing the lateral and pos¬ 
terior parts of the head, evidently cause an imprint which 
continues for some time; but the pain caused by this trial 
will not allow the repetition of it. There is no species of 
discharge from the eai-s. A probe penetrates without any 
obstacle, and to the ordinary depth, in each of the meatuses, 
where the speculum auris of MM. Deleau and Meniercs 
discovered nothing abnormal. The introduction of an 
instrument satisfied M. Deleau that there was no structural 
change whatever. The entire disease then, seems to be 
reduced to an incomplete paralysis of the acoustic nerves, 
an opinion confirmed by a perceptible diminution of sensi¬ 
bility in the skin which covers, immediately beneath the 
ears, the superior and lateral regions of the neck. The sort 
of experiment selected by us to ascertmn the state of hear¬ 
ing, and then its progress, gives the degree of this paralysis 
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in a manner sufficiently precise. M. Adam Imrs his watch 
at a distance somewhat less than three inches from the left ear; 
he 8CAHCET.T hears it from the right ear, when the watch is 
applied immediately to the orifice of the meatus anditorius. 
Conversation at the ordinary pitch of the voice is absolutely 
impossible for him. When one wishes to be heard by him, 
it is necessary not only to raise the voice considerably, but 
to approach his left ear, where he makes an ear-tnimpct of 
his left hand. Also, one is frequently obliged to repeat the 
same question two or three times, of which at length he 
catches rather the sense than the words. Tf there be some 
distance between his car and the vibrating body, the sounds 
reach him no more than if they were not produced at all. 
He has been obliged for some years to do violence to his 
favourite tastes, by depriving himself of the theatre, where 
he not only no longer heard any thing, but where, also, he 
was attacked, Smost suddenly, with the swelling already 
mentioned by us, by reason of the useless efforts he made to 
catch the sense of the dialogues. 

Singing he can catch much better than the speaking 
voice. 

Acute sounds are much better heard than grave sounds, 
and, consequently, a female voice much better than a man’s 
voice. 

This is so marked thatcM. Adam, whilst appearing com¬ 
pletely deaf to the grave intonations which ring in a manner 
on his car, still can hear at a considerable distance the shrill 
chirping of a bird. I shall not close the enumeration of the 
symptoms presented by this interesting patient without 
noticing a particularity which is conmion to him with a 
great many deaf persons, and which merits reflection; it is 
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this, M. Adam positively hears letter in the midst of noise than 
in absolute silence. 

One day we were travelling together to Versailles, I was 
astonished at the extraordinary facility with which he kept 
up the conversation, when deafened myself hy the noise of 
the wagons, I let three-fourths of his replies escape without 
understanding them. “ I have my revenge,” said he, smiling, 
“ for you perceive that now it is you who are deaf,” A 
gentleman who heard our conversation, and whom hy his 
technical and sententious language I recognised as a phy¬ 
sician, attempted to explain to ns a phenomenon which 1 
owned I did not understand. “ From the very fact,” said 
he, “ of the gentleman’s being deaf, he is less aftected than 
we are hy the great noise coming from without, and that 
is the reason why he hears our voices better.” Unfortu¬ 
nately this explanation led to a false insult, and, con¬ 
sequently, explained nothing. In fact, numerous experi¬ 
ments have proved to me since that not only the noise docs 
not diminish, in deaf pei'sons, the little hearing they have 
left, but it even favours it and developes it temporarily in a 
way that is sometimes astonishing. So true is this, that 
when M. Adam, in my house or in his own room, measured 
the distance at which he could hear his watch, this distance 
suddenly increased some inches, whenever a carriage hap¬ 
pened to be passing rapidly under , the windows of the 
apartment. There is no aurist who has not had an op¬ 
portunity of observing this phenomenon; hut I know not 
whether they have deduced from it the consequences which 
it seems to me to furnish. Since sounds must be considered 
as the special excitors of the sense of hearing, may it not 
be that there are certain forms of deafness which require 
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this kind of excitement? The determining of tlie cases 
where this sort of exercbe of the ear is necessary seems to 
me the subject of an important work, which I shall certainly 
compile, when I shall possess documents on the matter in 
sufficient numbers. But let us follow up our narrative. 

(Etiology .—Nothing is frequently more difficult in patho¬ 
logy than to determine the caiis<^ of a chronic disease when 
it has not commenced in the acute form. Still further, as 
morbid states of this kind are preparing and elaborating 
themselves as one might say for a considerable time, before 
giving any indication of their existence, one is almost always 
puzzled to fix with certainty the true period of their origin. 
This in some measure occurred in the case of M. Adam. 
But we shall see, however, that if we possess regarding the 
origin of his disease only conjectural data, some are so 
rational that th^ may be taken for certainties. 

Predisposing Causes .—To avoid common-place digres¬ 
sions, I shall notice only one cause, but it was a terrible, a 
desperate one. M. Adam’s father died deaf, and three of 
liis sisters were affected in the same manner. We had 
evidently then to struggle with a hereditary predisposition. 
Now we know how difficult it is, in general, to overcome 
these congenital tendencies of an organisation almost essen¬ 
tially affected with disease which must attack it some day. 

Determining Causes .—^Jiese were apparently numerous, 
but might be reduced to one: the long-continued over¬ 
excitement of the brain. This, independently of the labours 
of teaching to which M. Adam devotes himself with extreme 
ardour, this zealous and conscientious professor still devotes 
the chief portion of his unoccupied time to study. Con¬ 
stantly urged on by the desire of extending the circle of 
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his knowledge, he passed half his nights in learning lan¬ 
guages, history, &c. Of late more especially, when the 
acoustic paralysis made such progress as to force him to 
renounce the world, where his talents and amiable character 
so lately made him sought after, he lived in almost absolute 
seclusion, no longer existing, as one might say, except in 
himself, and vainly seeking in obstinate and almost frantic 
study a sort of consolation to the anguish under which he 
was labouring. Alas! poor M. Adam did hut aggravate 
his disease by seeking to remedy it, like unfortunate persons 
who commit suicide to free themselves from suffering. 

At length, as we already said, M. Adam, when M. Aime 
Paris quitted Kouen, succeeded this ingenious professor in 
his chair of analytical music, and we have a strong inclina¬ 
tion to believe that this new kind of instruction must 
have given the final blow to the sensibility of his auditory 
system, already almost extinct. In fact, every thing is 
relative; and if the detonations of pieces of artillery he 
sufficient sometimes to deafen all at once a normal car, 
there is nothing astonishing in the loud concords of singing 
multitudes producing the same effect on an ear already 
seriously affected. M. Adam had great difficulty in ter¬ 
minating his second course.* 

It was at this period that the first case appeared in my 
“Transactions” of deafness cured»bym|igncti8m. The reading 
of this remarkable fact changed the course of M. Adam's 
ideas, and it was with a strong hope, which was justified by 
the event, that he determined to take advantage of the 
vacation to have himself magnetised. 


* Each course lasted three months. 
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Course .—A perfect equality of innervation in the double 
senses is as rare as an absolute parity in the developement 
and muscular strength of the corresponding limbs. Almost 
always, if we look closely, we shall find that a person sees 
better with the right eye than with the left, or vice versa^ 
just as one hears better with one ear than with the other, 
&c. It follows that when a debilitating cause or a morbific 
agent comes to exercise its action on a sensitive system, 
one of the two senses, that which is naturally the weakest, 
is the first to feel this influence, or rather ap|)ears to be the 
first affected. This is precisely what occurred in the case of 
M. Adam. Fifteen years ago the right car, which had 
become the seat of buzzing and tingling, precursors of 
deafness, began perceptibly to lose its delicacy, whilst there 
appeared no lesion whatever as yet in the left ear. The 
progress of the disease was slow, but regular, and all that 
was done to arrest it, had no influence on its course. It 
was only twelve years after, that phenomena, absolutely 
similar, began to manifest themselves in the left ear. Thus 
the same tingling, the same cpdematous .swelling externally, 
the same extinction of the external sound, and all that 
developing itself with the same regularity of progression; so 
that M. Adam, measuring from month to month the new 
loss of acoustic sensibility, which he was after suffering, 
might have rationally predicted, very nearly at least, the 
time when he would be completely deaf. From what we 
have said of his state in the month of August last, this 
period was certainly not far distant; so that it was not 
without reason he was alarmed for the future. 

Treatment .—shall not mention here all the different 
kinds of treatment which M. Adam adopted from 1827 to 
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1841. With the exception of magnetism I can certify it 
would have been difficult to recommend him a mode of 
treatment which he had not tried. There was one, how¬ 
ever which put all his patience to the test. At the risk 
almost of his displeasure I would willingly give the name 
of the quack, if I could find it just now. However, it 
consisted of drastic imrgatives continued without relaxation 
for four entire months. Certainly, I am no enemy to pur¬ 
gatives ; I even think that they may be useful in certain 
cases of deafness. But in such doses in the case of a 
nervous and debilitated subject! Oh! M. Adam, had you 
persevered in this treatment, you would have been cured 
of all your ailments, and magnetism would not now have 
to reckon you in the number of her most ardent apostles, nor 
would I have to hold j ou in the list of my friends. I shall 
not mention the different therapeutic methods of MM. 
Itard, Ueleau, and Menieres. Coming from men so dis¬ 
tinguished, they must have been at least rational; but in 
the present case, as in many others, they were not attended 
with the least success. Let us now come to that which 
we did ourselves. 

26^^ August —As I was satisfied that M. Adam's deafness 
consisted in semi-paralysis of the acoustic nerves, my object 
was to bring back life to these organs hy means of an active 
magnetisation directed to the ^egioitB which they occupy. 
The first sitting lasted one quarter of an hour. The sen¬ 
sation experienced by the subject if not very acute, as 
was to be expected, as our meetings had not yet been 
sufficiently numerous to bring me completely with 

him. This sensation consists in a particular formication, 
accompanied by heat and by a state of a general comfortable 
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feeling. However, after some minutes, a little oppression 
manifests itself, which 1 readily dissipate by freeing the 
chest. Passes along the course of the principal nerves of 
the trunk and extremities are equally accompanied by a 
formication. There is no weight of head nor yawning, no 
pricking sensation in the eyelids; in a word, no disposition 
to somnambulism. 

The consecutive results of this first sitting were abso¬ 
lutely insignificant. The sleep of the following night was 
not disturbed, as happens frequently in such cases. In fine, 
if magnetism has not yet done any good, it is evident it 
has done no harm. 

nth September .—^As from the end of August to the middle 
of September I was suffering considerably from rheumatism, 
I exercised at this period on my patients an action that 
w'as very feeble, and probably not very salutary. M. Adam 
after each sitting felt in his neck and shoulders pains which 
were decidedly of a rheumatic nature, the cause of which I 
was not anxious to conceal. By way of compensation he 
.communicated to me a ringing in the cars similar to his 
o\vn, of which sensation I could not free myself till two or 
three hours after each of our interviews. Up to this time 
we had forgotten to measure in a regular way the progress 
which his hearing appeared to have as yet made. For want 
of a more precise instrument we employed on this day 
a brochure to measure the distance at which he heard his 
watch with the left ear. Now to his great satis&ction this 
distance seemed to be from sixteen to seventeen centimetres 
instead of eight. With respect to the right ear, it has 
not yet gained perceptibly. 

Sept. IQiOi .—^1 perform insufflation into the ears. There 
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immediately results from it a perceptible improvement. 
But is this improvement the result of a real magnetic 
action, or merely the result of the moist heat which my 
breath concentrates in the auditory passages? This I 
cannot tell. Be it as it may, during the five or six follow¬ 
ing days, I never fail to terminate each sitting with the 
employment of these moans, which appear to me to be 
of decided advantage. M. Adam commences to hear his 
watch at the distance of ten centimetres from the right ear, 
which he, at first, thought he had lost without the hope of 
return. With the left car he can hear it at the distance of 
more than twenty centimetres. 

Sept. \5th .—The two ears seem disposed to bring them¬ 
selves into equilibrium with respect to their reciprocal 
degree of innervation. Thus, whilst, since the sitting of 
the 10th, the left ear gains very little, M. Adam hears his 
watch with his right car at more than twenty centimetres 
distance. But from this period his condition remains sta¬ 
tionary, and the exclusive magnetisation of the upper parts 
of the body begins even, evidently, to fatigue him. What¬ 
ever be the direction of my passes, w'hatevcr be that of my 
will, his head to use his own expression, at the approach 
of my hands, and I sec myself forced to acknowledge that 
there is in magnetism a something essentially different from 
the moral power, and which, in .certain cases, seems by no 
means subordinate to the latter. Diring eight days I in 
vain expect some new progress. I blame my own state of 
indisposition; I accuse the temperati^e; but I no longer 
suffer, the barometer and hygrometer kre all right, and the 
same negative phenomena recur to discourage me. Truly, 
it vras high time that Providence would send us a column of 
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fire to enlighten us in this unknown desert, for I no longer 
felt within me the courage to proceed. But who will dare 
to attribute to mere chance the fortunate and extraordinary 
circumstance which traced out the route that we were to 
follow ? 

Sept. 28^4.—The instant I commence magnetising M. 
Adam, according to the usual method, he says to me,— 

“ Do you believe in dreams, M. Teste?” 

“ That is according to circumstances.” 

“ There are some, then, which, in your ojunion, merit 
attention ?” 

“ Hippocrates, at least, thought so, judging from his 
chapter on Dreams.** 

“ ^Vell, I hare had rather a strange night of it with 
one; see now what the import of it is. I dreamed that 
I entreated you to magnetise my feet, but my feet only, and 
in a hot bath. You were not willing, but, at length, by the 
force of my solicitations, I succeeded in prevailing on 
you, and I found myself so well, that, after a quarter of an 
hour, I heard as distinctly as if I had never been deaf.” 

Though this extraordinary communication was made to 
me in a tone of pleasantry, I could not help being struck by 
it. It occurs to me that in several similar circumstances, a 
sort of intuition had suddenly discovered to different 
patients what ought to be done to cure them. “ If you 
wish,” said I to M. Adam, “ we shall put to the proof this 
method, which has succeeded so well with you to-night. 
Who knows ? your dream is, probably, a revelation from 
above. God grant it; but I fear very much that it is a 
sitting lost. That of yesterday profited you so little, that 
after aU the loss will not be great; let us ti^'.” 
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Accordingly, I set about concentrating my action on the 
feet of M. Adam, fully determined that, if I succeeded only 
one half, to complete my success the next day by means of 
the pediluvium indicated. K^ow, after the first passes, M. 
Adam feels his head relieved. A sense of formication, ac¬ 
companied by an icy coldness, is felt in the feet; but who 
could describe his joy, bis astonishment, his state of intoxi¬ 
cation, when be discovered, after the sitting, that his hearing 
had gained ten centimetres at each car,—a progress posi¬ 
tively surpassing that which wc obtained for fifteen days. 
“ Oh! 1 am saved!” he cries, with the most lively emotion, 
“ and you will be to me a second parent.” And Providence ? 
is it not that which has done all ? 

Sept. 29//i.—Before the hour at which M. Adam is wont 
to come to my house, bis hearing lost a little since the 
preceding day. The watch was heard at thirty-five cen¬ 
timetres with the left car, and at twenty-seven with the 
right. Every thing inclines us to hope that we may hence¬ 
forward count on the continuance of the effects obtained. 
However, M. Adam puts his feet into the hot water, and I 
commence to magnetise him as the U»t time. The same 
sensations, except that the cold is arrested at the surface of 
the liquid. The head is again disci^^ed under the in¬ 
fluence of the magnetic action; bu4 on terminating the 
sitting, w'C find that the foo^-bath has added nothing 
remarkable to the effects which we obtain, which deter¬ 
mines us on dispensing for the future trith this inconvenient 
accessory. The hearing has gained, as yesterday, seven or 
eight centimetres at each ear, and now we arc certain of 
being in a fair way. 

Among the diflerent phenomena now mentioned, there 
was one in particular which attracted my attention very 
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strongly; it 'was the intense cold felt in the feet during the 
magnetisation of these parts, whilst a similar action, directed 
to the upper parts of the body, gave rise to an opposite 
sensation. Was this a general fact, or only an anomaly P 
Experience alone could decide the question, and since the 
evening of the 28th I am anxious to recur to it. Three 
persons were successively magnetised by me in the head and 
in the feet, and all three experience the two opposite sensa¬ 
tions in the order mentioned by M. Adam. I no longer 
doubt, then, that I have discovered a fact, and 1 am now 
thinking of publishing a principle which I hold to be a 
general one. Unfortunately, the opposite result which I 
obtain, the day after, on a fifth person, comes to destroy my 
axiom. There 1 am then obliged to renew and to multiply 
my experiments, from which I no longer expect much on 
this subject; but (relatively to my own organisation) here 
is the fruit of my researches on this point:— 

1. Almost always maj^etism gives rise to opposite sensa¬ 
tions, according as it is directed to the head or feet. 

2. Most frequently the sensation of heat is felt at the 
head, and that of cold at the feet; but the contrary may 
also happen. 

3. Some persons experience indifferently either cold or 
heat, that is, the same sensation, whatever part of the body 
may be magnetised. 

4. The intensity of the sensation, whatever be its nature, 
is invariably proportioned to the effort of the magnetiseris 
volition, and also to the intensity of the sensation which the 
latter experiences in the fingers.* 

* All practitioners know tliis fact, which goes very fiir in proving 
the existence of the fluid. 
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5. The magnetiseTf independently of the electricd 
formication which he feels in his hands, feels, also, 
very frequently in these organs, a sensation of heat or 
cold, but always the inverse of that which the patient 
feels. 

October 15M.—^The cold and moist temperature, which 
prevails for some weeks back, has rendered the progress 
more slow, but yet has not arrested it altogether. M. Adam 
hears his watch at seventy-five centimetres from the left 
ear, and at forty from the right. lie enjoys perfect health, 
which proves that magnetism has not aroused the vitality of 
the senses to the detriment of other organs; on the con¬ 
trary, it appears that his sight, which is naturally weak, and 
a long time fatigued by study, has recovered a little strength 
during the course of treatment. M. Adam has determined 
to carry some cotton in his cars, to secure them from cold; 
but w'c find that, in affections of these organs, there arc no 
certain means of struggling with advantage against moisture. 
Cotton, independently of the fact that it preserves the 
auditory passages from the impression of the air, possesses, 
also, another sort of advantage, that of extending the sounds 
a little, so that it becomes for the hearing what preservers 
are for the sight. I recommend, therefore, all deaf persons 
to carry some of it till the return of heat. 

October 30th .—^The hearing ig so much restored that one 
may converse whole hours with M. Av^am without perceiv¬ 
ing that he is deaf, or rather that he has been so. We talk 
in the ordinary voice, or even in a low voice, from one 
extremity of my room to the other, that is, at a distance of 
more than seven metres. He went yesterday to the Theatre 
du Vaudeville and heard the actors perfectly from one of 
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the seats of the pit.* He hears the moving of his watch at 
the distance of more than a metre from the left ear, and at 
seventy centimetres from the right, which is almost the 
normal state. I regret much, however, that M. Adam's oc¬ 
cupations do not allow him to tarry a month longer in 
Paris. In fact, however satisfactory his state may be, I do 
not consider his cure as quite complete. Thus the noises in 
the cars are not yet entirely gone. Whatever may he the 
cause of these noises, it is clear that it has some connexion 
with that of the deafness. The two phenomena, it is true, 
should not improve in the same proportions, for we may 
readily conceive that the hearing on recovering its delicacy 
only becomes more and more sensible to the internal noises 
of which they are the scat, so that the latter would appear 
to increase, if they did not really diminish. He this as it 
may, I have no doubt that the treatment, if continued a 
little longer, would have removed, with the remainder of 
the paralysis, these unpleasant phenomena, which are most 
frequently its precursors and termination.t 

We are going to conclude this chapter by the recital of 
one of those events, all the particularities of which are en¬ 
graven in letters of fire in the mind of the person to whom 
they relate, and for ever determine the profession of scien¬ 
tific faith of those who witnessed them. The emotions of 

* He heard the last piece much less distinctly, the organ being 
very feeble, and therefore very soon fatigued. 

f An unfortunate, but unforeseen accident neutralised the good 
effects obtained by M. Adam from magnetism. The diligence in 
which he was returniug to Rouen having upset on the rood, M. Adams 
was obliged to walk two leagues on foot in pelting rain. Inflamma¬ 
tion of the chest followed, and in consequence a new loss of hearing. 
But is magnetism to be blamed for this ? 
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the Boul, in £u^ are probably stUl more permanent than the 
most strict deductions of the understanding, and nothing can 
efface from the mind the impressions which reach it only 
through the heart. There are terrible and awful moments 
when the most circumspect observer no longer thinks of 
distrusting men. The loud-sounding word of an orator in 
his tribune is often less persuasive than the weak and almost 
unintelligible voice of one struggling on his death-bed with 
the agonies of death, for it seems that it is God himself who 
speaks on the threshold of eternity. And yet—and yet who 
is this dying person?—A man like yourself whom you 
know not, whom probably you have never seen. But what 
would it be, good heavens! if he Avere your friend, if he were 
your brother, il he were still more ? Oh! yes, 1 repeat it, each 
of his last words would sink to the bottom of your soul, as 
a revelation from the Eternal; and live as you may, mix as 
you may, once more in the stormy conflicts of the world, 
your belief would be fixed, and would die only with your¬ 
self. Jjct the reader judge, then, of mine; the case 1 am 
about to give is that of my own wife:— 


Case of Madame Teste. 

Madame Teste is but twenty-two years of age, but of a 
frail and sickly constitution. More sensitive than the ther¬ 
mometer to the air, her extraordinary iihpressionability does 
not leave her a moment’s rest. She is gladdened by a ray 
of suu^ excited by a puff of wind, and akrmed by the fall of 
a leaf. A cloud passing through the sky will sadden her; 
she feels and predicts a storm severfd days beforehand; in a 
word, she often perceives and participates, unknown to me. 
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in all the alternations of my humour. It will be readily 
seen, then, that with such a constitution, it must he difficult 
to enjoy perfect health; accordingly, my wife is so often a 
sufferer, that I am almost tempted to consider sickness as 
her nonnal form of existence, and when she happens to be 
well I feel a something which very much resembles un¬ 
easiness. I should mention, liowevcr, that since she has 
been subjected to magnetism her state is very much im¬ 
proved, an assertion the correctness of which our friends 
(even those who most decidedly refuse to agree with me in 
opinion) will not hesitate to certify. But I shall have 
occasion to call for their testimony in support of a circum¬ 
stance much more serious, or, at least, more decisive. 

On the 28th of June, 1840, Madame Teste, complaining 
of feeling an indescribable sort of illness that is new to her, 
I put her to sleep,* with the hope of obtaining from herself 
some useful information on this subject. The event verified 
my conjectures, and satisfied what I wanted. But what it 
sometimes costs to wish to penetrate a mystery! I fre¬ 
quently repeated it to myself. We have to thank Provi¬ 
dence for the impenetrable veil which He has thrown, 
through pity for us, over our future destinies; and, for my 
part, I take God to witness, if any infernal genius ever 
gratified me with a magic mirror where the future was 
reflected, I would wish to break the mirror for fear of being 
tempted to look at it. 

Madame Teste, whose magnetic sleep is very calm, is no 
sooner in a state of somnambulism this time than she 
becomes moved, disturbed, and agitated. Her countenance 
becomes pale, her features are changed, her breathing is 
accelerated, all her body trembles, and whilst her hand 
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convulsively squeezes mine, horror and suffering arc depicted 
on her countenance. 

“ My God I my God!” she cries at length, with a hoarse 
and despairing voice. And her two hands are pressed upon 
her heart as if she wished to stifle some piercing sorrow 
there before its birth. 

“ What ails you ?” said I to her. “ Bo you see what 
afflicts you ?” 

She makes no answer; I only become the more pressing. 
I repeat my question, twice, thrice, ten times. A secret 
terror mixes itself with my curiosity. I tremble already at 
what 1 am going to learn; but 1 would not for all the 
w’orld be longer ignorant of it. 

“I conjure you, my dear,” says she to me at length, 
“ cease questioning me.” 

“ Why ?” 

“ Because misfortunes arc always known too soon ” 

“ But if this pmision can afford any means of avoid¬ 
ing it?” 

“ K^o, no; it is impossible.” 

“ 1 ask you on my knees, my love; tell me what you 
have seen.” 

“ It will afflict you,” she says, tahing me by the hands 
and pouring tears on them. 

No matter! I swear to you that it cannot afflict me 
more than your silence.” 

“Well, listen! I see—oh! what have 1 then done to 
heaven ?—I see a great disease 1” 

“ For which of us tw'o ? For me ?” 

“ No; for me, thank God!” 

Always! Is it then you that are always to suffer ?” 
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“ But that is not all. Be quiet, won't you ?" 

“ Yes, I promise you." 

Well, I see my last struggle f' 

Oh! my God! these terrible words left me no strength 
to follow up the matter. I seemed to have descended into 
an abyss, where my head reeled; the depth of this abyss 
I dared not measure, for T no longer saw the bottom. 
However, I summoned all my courage and made a last 
effort. 

“ And after ?” said I to her. 

“ After".repeated she slowly.“ after. 

I sec nothingthen, some seconds having elapsed, she cried 
out in a voice that harrowed my very soul,— 

“ Awake me! awake me!.Alphonso, awake me, 

for I feel myself sinking.” 

I saw no more. The tumultuous beatings of my heart 
seemed to mix a real sound with that of our oppressed 
breathing. “ Nothing! ” that fatal word ceased not to vibrate 
on my ears more horrible than death itself. 

However, I set about awaking my patient. Each of my 
passes seems to dissipate a little some visions which beset 
her; the blood returns to her cheeks; her countenance 
resumes its natural appearance; and soon, when her eyelids 
begin to open, a smile plays upon her lips, which, not a 

minute ago, were expressive of despair I.Ah! that I 

cannot forget as she can! 

June 29th. —^Alas! I had forgotten nothing! the fatal 
prediction I had heard rang incessantly on my ears; I could 
think of nothing else. However I could not yet form an idea 
of what was to happen; but we know that doubt is some¬ 
times more insupportable than the most melancholy certainty, 
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My readers then will easily conceive in what state of mind I 
passed the night from the 28th to 29th; it was to me a 
night of real anguish, as were those which followed. Neither 
did my wife sleep; but the disturbed state in which I was, 
and the agitation which she herself had experienced during 
her somnambulism, explained to me sufficiently the cause of 
this sleeplessness. At length the day appeared, and I felt 
myself relieved. During the night the soul turns in upon 
itself; whether suffering or happiness, it feels every thing 
more acutely, because, during silence and darkness, it feeds 
at its leisure on its enjoyments or its emotions, which no dis¬ 
traction then prevents it from analysing. Morning, on the 
contrary, raises the courage and the strength of the afflicted; 
it seems to them always to bring them some ray of hope. 
However, as Madame Teste was not to be magnetised 
till noon, the morning passed slowly on. She was fatigued 
at not having slept; but taking every thing into con¬ 
sideration, her countenance was as usual, and w'as far from 
expressing sadness. I too forced myself to be calm and 
cheerful; but this effort cost me something, and no matter 
what I did to keep my countenance in suitable order, 1 
had sometimes the misfortune to forget my part. However 
1 only entered the stage, and this powerful constraint must 
last a long time still. At length, as th^ hour approached, we 
prepared ourselves to recommence the experiment of the 
preceding day. My \\dfe, contrary to her custom, submitted 
with extreme reluctance. 

“ Judging by our sitting of yesterday,” said she to me, 
“ 1 think that magnetism docs more than tire me, and that 
it fatigues me. Did you remark how agitated I was yester¬ 
day evening?” 
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“ Yes, but that was not the fault of magnetism.” 

“ Was it yours, then ?” 

“ Perhaps so; I had taken some coffee contrary to custom, 
and as ever since magnetism has placed our nervous fluid in 
common, you cannot prevent yourself from participating in 
every thing which I feel, the stimulant which I had drunk 
only for myself will have served for us both.” 

“ That is extraordinary,” said she, smiling, “ but it is 
very unfortunate for me that you yield to me only the bad 
side of your sensations; now, I assure you, I had not the 
slightest idea whatever of the aroma which your coffee might 
have yesterday evening.” 

“ That will happen, of course.” 

“ Indeed! now do not go poison yourself, for I should 
run the risk of dying.” 

She had not pronounced these last words when sleep 
attacked her. It was then within some minutea to noon, 
The expression of the smile remained on her features; but 
without any of the muscles of the face seeming to undergo 
any new contraction; this expression changed and became 
sardonic; it was the smile of death. Some nervous move¬ 
ments set all her limbs in motion. Her paleness became 
extreme, and you would have said she was a marble statue. 
At last she cried out,— 

“ I see! oh! yes, I sec %.... but let me weep, my dear, 
and I will speak after.” 

She wept accordingly, and for my part I was so heart¬ 
broken that I could not articulate a word. There are 
emotions which well-formed souls may understand, but 
which no pen can describe. At length she says to me after 
a few minutes,— 
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“ My dear, it will not be merely for an hour we shall 
have to suffer, but for an entire night!” 

“ But when then, if you can tell ?” 

“ Next Saturday.” 

« Only.” 

And wc were then only at Monday ,• and there was still 
nearly an entire week to elapse for me in this horrible state I 
what days! what hours! what minutes to count! What 
was to become of me! for six long days to have the smile on 
the mouth, and death in the soul! 

However my wife took me by the hand, and said to me 
with an angelic sweetness,— 

“ Have courage, ray dear, I understand you; but Heaven 
is just, and will not abandon us; and wc do not yet know 
wdiat lot is reserved for us.” 

“ But, pray, what is the disease with which you arc to 
be attacked ?” 

“ Listen: Saturday evening, at eight o’clock precisely 

I shall have convulsions.Oh! very violent. 

such as I never had in my life. These convulsions will last 
till nine o’clock.” 

“And then?” 

“ Then I shall be very ill.” 

“And during the night ?” 

“I shall be very ill still.” . 

“Will you have your consciousne* ?” 

“ Wait—no." ' 

“ Will you not know me ? ” 

“ No. Wlien you will magnetise me, I shall be able to 
speak to you; but, awake, 1 shall no longer hear you.” 

“ Up to what hour will you be thus ?” 
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“ Until morning. At six o’clock it will be all over.” 

“ What do you mean by that ?” said I, trembling. 

“ I mean that at six o’clock—I shall be better, or else— 
Oh 1 my God I if it must be that I am to leave you.” 

“No, child; do not speak so, you exaggerate the evil 
that is to befall us.” 

“ Oh, no, if you knew; what'T see is frightful.” 

And Sunday, what do you see ? ” 

“ I see nothing.” 

“ The following days ?” 

“ Nothing, nothing; awaken me.” 

“ But what is to be done for you ?” 

“ I shall tell you to-morrow. Awaken me, awaken me, 
or I shall faint.” 

I obey. Madame Teste having entered into real life 
retains of the emotions of her sleep nothing but a vague 
agitation, of which she mistook the cause. With an air of 
carelessness which only makes me the more sad, she resumes 
the playful conversation which she commenced before being 
put to sleep; but this time 1 no longer hear it, and I answer 
her questions so badly, that she determines to let me alone, 
crying out against the capriciousness of my temper. I then 
reflected on the part I had to take. The first thing I 
did was to inform my friends of what occurred to me. 
Some laughed at my cred^dity^ others participated in my 
fears, all assured me of their sympathy and their devotion. 
I thank them all, but none of them I am sure, if he was 
to-day in the circumstances in which I was then, would be 
less alarmed than I was. Once or twice I was tempted to 
place in my confidence some of our high medical men who do 
not yet believe in magnetism, when it was justly observed 
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to me, that under such circumstances I should assemble 
around me none but kind and devoted persons; and that at the 
moment when the life of my wife was in question, the scientific 
convictions of such or such an one ought no longer to interest 
me. These reflections were no doubt just; I had made them 
before they were suggested to me; I acknowledge, however, 
that if I could have known the true issue of the event 
which I dreaded, this event should have had as witnesses 
other men besides intimate friends, whose depositions will 
always be suspected. Yes! if the question regarded only 
myself, I w'ould not have hesitated, and if my death was one 
day to effect the triumph of magnetism, I should like all 
Paris to be present at my death-struggle. But circum¬ 
stanced as I w'as, sacred duties imposed on me a sacrifice 
which I would not have made for myself. There was then 
butu small number of persons present. 

On the evening of the 29th, Madame Teste continued to 
go on passably; nothing, certainly, indicated in her the 
approaching attack of a serious disease; however, she had 
no appetite for dinner, and merely took a little potage. 
The following night was again a night of sleeplessness for 
her and for me. 

The heat being considerable, and the weather stormy, I 
saw nothing unnatural in her little appetite and in the 
absence of sleep. Probably, too, I w^ild not have noticed 
it under any other circumstances. ..Still, as this sort of 
functional disturbance continued till the end of the week, I 
was at length forced to see in it the |ltccursor of a morbid 
affection. But let us not anticipate; for things did not pass 
so rapidly as I narrate them. 
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June 30^4.—Dr. Frapart and M. Thevenot, apothecary,* 
came to my house, according to my invitation, at two 
o'clock in the afternoon. ^ladame Teste was magnetised 
before them at half-past two. Matters went on almost in the 
same manner as at the sitting of the 29th, except that the 
patient, concentrating her suffering more effectually, an¬ 
swered merely with a stoical sang froid the questions put to 
her. Her revelations differ in no respect from those made 
to me on the preceding occasion. With respect to the pre¬ 
scriptions which we shall have to conform to, they are 
reduced to something very simple. First, nothing in the 
world can conjure the crisis, and prevent it from taking 
place; all treatment would then he superfluous up to the 
decisive day (Saturday, July 4th). Even this day there 
will he nothing particular to do up to half-past seven in 
the evening, at which hour two leeches are to he applied 
to the patient (over the region of the heart). From eight 
to nine o’clock some ice is to be put into her mouth every 
quarter of an hour; from nine to ten, she is to take a hath 
at twenty-eight degrees. At two o’clock I shall have to 
magnetise her, in order to receive from her the indications 
to he followed for the remainder of the night. Madame 
Teste promises us to recur to these different points in the 
next sittings. Besides, her determination is irrevocably 
fixed with respect to that which she has already prescribed 
for herself. Thus, M. Frapart presents to her in vain a 
homoeopathic box, assuring her that she will infallibly And 
in it some specific appropriate to her coming disease. She 


* Dwelling in the Rue Sunte-Marguerite, 36. 
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takes up some of the tubes, uncorks them, applies them to 
her nose, and replaces them immediately, assuring us over 
again that beyond the leeches, the ice, and the bath, which 
she has prescribed for herself, no species of medicine can be 
useful to her. I awaken her, then, after having noted 
down all the details she is after giving us; and these gentle¬ 
men, on leaving, promise secretly to meet at my house on 
Saturday evening. 

From this period I made it my business involuntarily to 
note down the slightest changes which should occur in the 
health of IMadamc Teste. The moral dispositions in which 
she was during the last days of the week, constituted a 
remarkable circumstance, and one for which I should ac¬ 
count to our readers. No one had disclosed to her the 
event w'hich her destiny was reserving for her; no indiscreet 
expression could have caused her to suspect it; and yet she 
had the preserdiment of it. Thus, as if some interior voice 
had suggested to her that there only remained a small 
number of days to pass together, an irresistible instinct 
attached her to my steps. She did not quit me for a second; 
and if any plausible reason forced mo to go from her, she 
wept as if she were afraid that she should never sec me 
more. However, she was not suffering. She constantly 
said that she was not sick. A hundred projects rcsjjecting 
the future mixed themselves up with the indefinable terror 
which she experienced. But do as may, she did not 
succeed in dissipating her gloom; and, notwithstanding all 
her appearance of hilarity, it was easy to see that she s 2 )oke 
and acted thus only for the purpose of shaking off all 
thought, as a dying person endeavouring to persuade 
himself that he is going to sleep. 
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Something must happen to us,” said she to me; “I 
feel that I am not calm, and when you are not there I am 
afraid.” 

“ Afraid of what ?” 

I know not, hut it is too strong for me. Hold I I am 
constantly in the state of a person who, still moved on 
awaking from a frightful dream, cannot, however, recollect it.” 

“ Have you dreamed, then ?” 

“ No,” says she, smiling, “ since I have not slept.” 

“ Whence comes it, then, that you no longer sleep ?” 

“ It is 1 who should ask you that. Monsieur Doctor.” 

“ True, I shall consider the matter; for that give me 
till Sunday.” 

“ Willingly; hut could you tell me why you no longer 
sleep ?” 

« I—study, fatigue, mental exertion—these things de¬ 
prive me of sleep.” 

“ Possible; but I presume, my dear, that there is some¬ 
thing else with that.” 

“ Wliat then ?” 

Perhaps a foretaste of the calamity which is about to 
befall us I” 

“ Fool that you are ?” 

“ Yes, 1 am a fool, 1 do not deny it; but believe me, 
my dear, presentiments are-not mere chimerical things, and 
it is only strong minds that ridicule them.” 

I must then in this case possess a strong mind, for my 
scepticism on this point is absolute, and ever will be so.” 

“ So much the worse for you; but I hope, at least, that 
your incredulity will respect my weakness, and that you 
will not prevent me from following my own idea.” 
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” What idea have you, then ?” 

“ One of those which do not often occur to you; I wish 
to go to confession'* 

« To-day?” 

“ This very day.” 

« Why ?” 

“ My God! do not ask me, for 1 should answer you no 
better on that than on the rest.” 

This sudden and strange desire quite upset me. I felt 
my old medical materialism give way, and I, too, was 
tempted to sec for a moment in those presentiments some 
mute revelations of the Divinity. 

“ Follow thy inspiration,” said I, with a seriousness at 
which Madame Teste was astonished; “ it comes, perhaps, 
from heaven.” 

Our magnetic sitting of this day (2d of July) gave us 
no more information than that of the preceding, except that 
we could not help seeing a very unfavourable presage in the 
gloom and extreme depression which probably commenced 
to manifest themselves the next day. Great gaiety would 
be, on the contrary, a good omen, but that was hardly to 
be reckoned on. The day after accordingly, my wife was 
sad and much depressed. Every day, then, was depriving 
me of hope! 

July 3.—However the chin\erical desire of struggling 
with destiny took possession of me, arjd, in order to succeed 
the betteir in making my wife cheetful, 1 in-vited several 
friends to breakfast. Doctor AmM€e Latour was of the 
number; but it had been agreed on that we should neither 
speak of medicine nor of magnetism, seeing that from the 
rencontre of these two irreconcilable enemies interminable 
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and unpleasant disputes inevitably arose, the only effect of 
which is to sever the parties engaged, as also to annoy those 
who have the ill luck to listen to them. Here, then, there 
is neither magnetiser nor physician, hut only pleasant guests, 
each of whom, in order to conform to the order of the day, 
docs his utmost to furnish his contingent of hons~mots and 
hilarity. IMadame Teste complains several times of the 
lassitude she feels in all her limbs, but, on the whole, she 
does not appear much worse than the day before. She does 
not eat, it is true, but she takes part in the conversation; 
she jokes with us, and seems to laugh heartily at the sallies 
of wit which escape us. One would have said, in fact, that 
she guessed at and participated in our intentions. For my 
part, I exerted so much obstinacy on the occasion that I 
almost succeeded in overcoming my lowness of spirits. So 
true is it that the excitation of the senses is the best anti¬ 
dote for the spleen^ that there are but few vexations which 
can constantly resist violent physical emotions. Pleasure, if 
it is far from rendering us happy, enjoys, at least, the pri¬ 
vilege of making us forget our sorrows. At the conclusion 
of the repast, Madame Teste having left us for some mo¬ 
ments, Dr. Latour says to me:— 

“ Well, my friend, what becomes of your faith ?” 

“ My faith is unchanged,” said I. 

“ What is that you say f” 

“ I say that my faith is more unalterable than your in¬ 
credulity.” 

** How ! Have you still the same ideas regarding Madame 
Teste?" 

“ Decidedly.” 

“But, my friend, ’tis madness.” 
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“ God grant it. But, be it as it may, this madness will 
be incurable in me up to next Sunday.” 

“ You so astonish me, that I no longer recognise you.” 

“ That is because you did not know me well enough.” 

“But lot us see, my friend, reflect. Whatever your 
prejudices may be against medicine, your medical good sense 
should still remain. Examine, question your wife, and tell 
me, if you can, which organ in her is affected, and what is 
her disease.” 

“ I acknowledge, with all possible humility, that I cannot 
satisfy you on that point; but even if 1 could, it is clear 
that my opinion to-day would prove nothing for to-morrow 
night.” 

“ To a certain extent. Xow, is it necessary to be sick in 
order to die ?” 

“ You know as well as I that it is not necessary to be so 
long” 

“ It is perfectly clear that Madame Teste is not so at all.” 

“ That is what you do not know, and what I know very 
well is, that she will be so to-morrow night.” 

“ Why ?” 

“ A Mussulman could answer you, because it teas written. 
And I wdll answer you. Because she has said so'* 

“ Then, my friend, I commiserate you, and your 
conviction afflicts me doubly.” , 

“ I swear to you that it afflicts mCj^more than you; but, 
however painful it may be to me, nothing can shake it.” 

AmMee Latour, whom these last words left without a 
reply, shrugged his shoulders, and retired. 

“ Well,” said I to my wife, when he left us, “ have our 
friends succeeded in distracting you a little ?” 
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“ No,” said she; “ for if I were alone I would have been 
weeping.” 

July —^This morning, Madame Teste is so feeble, that 
she can scarcely support herself. The pulse is a little 
frequent, but still regular. She complains of some pain in 
the praecordial region. At ten o’clock in the morning I 
magnetised her for the last time. Her predictions corre¬ 
sponded with those of the preceding days, and I wrote 
under her dictation the programme of the next night. 
Madame Teste cannot account for the causes of her disease. 
“ That must he soj' said she, “ and magnetism^ which you 
would be tempted to suspect^ has absolutely iwthing to do icith 
ity In fact, with respect to the nature of the disease, she 
gives an explanation very little qualified to satisfy what a 
physician wants. She says that it is blood which is to 
mount up and choke her^ if the ice docs not prevent it. 

“ I am very sick,” adds she, “ and if this night at nine 

o'clock I do not speak nor smile.we must no longer 

hope for any thing.” Scarcely had she pronounced this 
last phrase, when I found myself obliged to awaken her 
precipitately to avoid syncope. 

The remainder of the day passed on slowly, very sloAvly! 
Visitors were annoying, and solitude still more so. I wished 
to speak, and I found nothing to say; I wished to read, and 
I understood not whEt 1 read; in a word, I passed the 
hours, counting the minutes, and each of them seemed to me 
endless. 

In the afternoon Madame Teste sutfered more in the 
chest, at the same time that she complained of violent 
hcadach. One of her checks (the left) was injected with 
blood, as that of a phthisical patient; it was then evident 
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this time that Madame Teste was really ill; and if, how¬ 
ever, one of our confrhres had asked me the name of her 
disease, 1 would have experienced the same diiHculty in 
answering which 1 did the day before. How, in fact, was I 
to qualify the strange group of symptoms presented by her ? 
1 did not recollect, in all my medical reading, a single name 
that would have suited her. 

N^ht of the 4th to Hth of Jidy .—^Now the awful moment 
approaches when the frightful question of life or death is 
about to receive a final solution. The impressions it left on me 
arc still fresh in my memory, and my pen can find them all 
in the bottom of my heart, if it were of any use to describe 
one by one to my readers all the turns of this awful night. 
But the business here is to give a scientific narrative in 
which the narrator must forget himself so as to speak only 
of facts. 

At seven o’clock Madame Teste feels herself somewhat 
faint, and is so oppressed that she finds it necessary to retire 
to bed. I state to her, then, that she predicted in the 
morning a slight indisposition, which she will certainly 
avoid by lying down; but one which, in all cases, must not 
be prolonged beyond nine o’clock. Some moments after, I 
introduce to her a young physician of l:^r acquaintance, my 
talented friend, M. Edouard Le Carpenticr. Madame Teste 
receives him with her habitual amenity, and converses with 
him, so as not to let him perceive ti'tat she is suffering. 
Now she was made uneasy by the goings and comings which 
are occurring in the neighbouring a^rtments, but the 
explanation I give her on the subject satisfies her, and dis¬ 
sipates all her suspicions. 

At a quarter past seven, MM. Doctors Frapart, Amedee 
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Latour, IVIillardet, MM. Le Carpentier, Guinier, and some 
other persons, are silently assembled in one of the rooms 
adjoining that in which the patient is lying. She now says 
that she is better since she went to bed. I alone am near 
her. 

At half-past severij Madame Teste does not seem worse; 
however, she said that at half-past seven it was necessary to 
apply two leeches over the region of the heart. Certainly, 
I was very far from having forgotten this injunction, and yet 
I hesitate to conform to it. What if the crisis of eight hours 
was not to come?—^if she was mistaken?—if there was 
nothing true in her prophecies ? But to employ medicine 
with a woman who docs not appear sick, who might, 
probably, not be so at all, this staggers me, and T feel my 
faith give way. 1 then enter the room where the gentlemen 
arc assembled. 

“ It is half-past seven,” said I to them. “ Must the 
leeches be applied ?” 

“ How! must they ? ” cries Dr. Frapart, with that 
shrill voice and lively mimicry of which those persons 
who know our friend can alone form an idea. “ Go, 
then, unfortunate fellow I go, then, your wife’s life is con¬ 
cerned ; these leeches should have been taken one minute 
ago.” 

“ But if she does not wish that we apply them to her?” 

“ Go, then, I tell you; it is necessary to know whether 
she wishes them or not.” 

Alas! Dr. Frapart was then with me, as I would, 
no doubt, have been with him under similar circumstances; 
he liad all his sang froid. The leeches were then applied, 
at eighty seconds past half-after seven. These supplement- 
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ary seconds will seem ridicnlous to more tlian one of our 
readers, but now that I am become calm again, and have 
recovered, T shall not say all my logic, for this is no ques¬ 
tion of logic, but all my recollection, I am persuaded that 
this miserable error of eighty seconds had a marked in¬ 
fluence on the manner in which matters went on during the 
remainder of that night. 

At within a few minutes to eight dchch^ our confreres 
came into the apartment; they range themselves in silence 
around the bed; but the patient no longer sees them, for 
she appears to be in a state of syncope. The eyes are shut, 
the features are dull and devoid of expression, all the limbs 
are motionless. TfoweVer, the pulse is regular, that is to 
say, almost normal, both in fulness and frequency. We 
wait. 

At length, eight o’clock strikes, and all eyes are fixed on 
the patient. The sound of the clock still rings in our ears, 
when, lo! she begins to move. All that she has predicted 
will be accomplished then! Oh! my God! Here com¬ 
mences for me one of those horrible scenes which mark and 
form an epoch in the life of man, and the image of which 
remains for ever the same if he lived a thousand 3 Tars. 
Oh! yes, I still see within the great alcove, where the dull 
light of the wax-lights faintly reaches,—I still see my poor 
wife extended on her bed of pain, End tacitly devouring her 
sufferings. At first, it is her fingers' and hands that arc 
agitated; then her arms, which are twisted in every di¬ 
rection, as if there no longer remained either joint or bone; 
then the lower extremities arc attacked^ then the muscles of 
the spine, then the entire body. At ten minutes past eight 
the scene becomes more stirring. The deep sighs which 
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raise the chest, soon change into smothered cries, then, in a 
little time after, into loud cries. The clonic movement, 
which alternately separates and approximates the dental 
arches, produces, every now and then, a grinding which is 
heard indistinctly. Ice is given to her every quarter of an 
hour, but it is with difficulty it can be put into her mouth. 
Sometimes the closing of the jaws invincibly opposes it; 
sometimes, at the instant the morsel of ice is presented, 
a sudden contraction of the masseters causes a portion to ily 
off into small bits, whilst the remainder is broken by one 
stroke beneath the teeth. At half-past eight the agitation 
is at its height. Four strong persons can scarcely keep 
Madame Teste in her bed. One would say, every moment, 
that she is on the point of breaking her forehead, or one of 
her limbs. Oh! good God! what a long hour this is! 
at length, the convulsive exaltation progressively becomes 
more interrupted, and is succeeded by marked paroxysms, 
which become more and more distant from each other. 
The last occurs at within ten minutes to nine o’clock; it is 
more violent than the others, it is terrible; it is a cry which 
astounds us all. But, at length, it becomes calm, and is 
followed by great depression, and yet the hour*—the hour 
has struck, but we did not hear it. 

Nine o’clock! and she had told me that if at nine 
o’clock she did not speak- or smile, all was over, and no 
hope remained. Well! it is after nine and she has not 
spoken! she has not smiled! in vain 1 call her by her 

* Madame Teste told me in the morning, that on magnetising 
her during her convulsions, I did but retard the crisis, without pre¬ 
venting its occurrence. 
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name one hundred times; she no longer hears me, for 
she no longer answers me! Now then, it is her dying 
struggle I Oh, I suffer more than she does I—She is put 
into a bath; but, except an insensible breathing, and some 
scarcely perceptible arterial pulsations, nothing, absolutely 
nothing, evinces that life still remains. Her hair has 
fallen and is wet in the bath, when to prevent her from 
drowning, it becomes necessary for me to support her by 
the shoulders. ITer head oscillates and inclines according 
to the position given to it, and yields without resistance 
to the laws of gravity; is there still a thought in this 
head, which falls thus ? This none of us could tell. 

However, at the other end of the room an animated 
discussion, which indeed I did not hear, was raised be¬ 
tween two of the bystanders. 

“ It is abominable,” says one, “ this woman is dying, it 
is evident, and you do nothing for her I” 

“What would you have done ?” 

“ What do I know I T! call in some physicians ; lot her 
be bled; let antispasniodics be given to her; a lavement 
of assafmtida; but in the name of Heaven, let her not be 
left in this way!” 

“ She has not prescribed either lavement, bleeding, or 
assafoctida for herself.” 

“ But what she has prescribed is ai)surd! ” 

“ What do you know of it ? ” 

“ Let me have none of your magitetism! ” 

“ And let me have none of your physicians I ” 

“ Be it so; but you will have to answer for the death 
of a woman.” 

At these words the first speaker, who was no other 
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than Dr. AmMec Latour, went out indignant, and left Dr. 
Frapart quietly reading his journal. I could do no more, 
and the corporeal fatigue which 1 underwent in supporting 
my wife three quarters of an hour in the bath added to 
my mental sufferings, was nigh making me faint. And then 
it was a fact,—I saw her die. 

“ Is it the hour, M. Frapart ? ” 

“ There are ten minutes still,” answered the impassible 
reader, after satisfying himself with throwing an eye 
towards the clock. “Ten minutes! how long it is! At 
length if all that is wanting is courage, we shall go on even 
to the end.” 

Ten o’clock at length strikes. I magnetise Madame 
Teste, who had been replaced in her bed. This time she 
speaks! but so low, that I scarcely hear her. 

“ All very bad,” says she to me, “ and I’m very ill.’* 

“ Will you soon be able to speak, being awake ?” 

“No.” 

“ But when at length will your speech return to you ? ” 

“ I know nothing of it.” 

“ Do you suffer much ?” 

“Oh! yes.” 

“ What ought to be done for you ?” 

“ Some mustard.” 

“ To the le^ ?" 

“ And to the feet.” 

“ How long at each place ? ” 

“ Ten minutes.” 

“ Must the ice be continued ?” 

“Yea.” 

“AU the night?” 
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“ Yes. Let me sleep a little, aad don't make me speak; 
it fatigues me.” 

“ How long must we let you sleep ? ” 

“ A quarter of an hour.” 

I obey her, and did not awaken her till after the quarter 
of an hour was passed. As soon as she awoke, she fell back 
and spoke no more. It was evident that she was then 
without consciousness; a circumstance which suggested to 
me even this night certain reflections which I wish to 
submit to our readers. Certainly, this is scarcely the place 
to discuss the nature and immortality of the soul, and yet, 
since this metaph}'sical question was running through my 
mind at the very instant of which 1 speak, it must be 
connected directly with the events which 1 relate. Is it 
not an astonishing thing, in fact, this woman, in the very 
agony of death, recovering all the integrity of her intelli¬ 
gence at the very gate of her tomb P 

I'he most powerful argument ever advanced against the 
immateriality of the soul has always appeared to me to be 
this: the soul cannot exist without organs; it is bom with 
our body, is developed with it, ^d grows old with it. 
Thought is evidently and essentially subordinate to physical 
conditions. The infant scarcely thinks; the adult (in good 
health) enjoys all his intellectual faculties; the latter 
decline in the old man, becomp pei^erted in very advanced 
age, become nearly annihilated in t^e dying, and completely 
abandon the dead. What then becomes of the soul when a 
man expires ?* 

* We would recommend to our author to stick to the plain 
matters of fact of animal magnetism, and not to trouble his head 
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But this is not all: interrogate the phrenologists; on 
the mere inspection of the skulls they will tell you, There 
is a man who thinks well; There is another who thinks badly; 
Here is a third who thinks such and such a way. The 
phrenologists are not wrong; it must be admitted then with 
them, that all the manifestations of our soul depends on 
the conformation of our cranium, or, if you will have it, of 
our brain; so that if it was possible to take away successively 
from a man without killing him, the parts of his encephalon 
which correspond to each of the mental faculties, we might 
progressively reduce the domain of his intellect in such a 
manner as not to leave him cither an idea or sensation. In 
this latter case again, what would become of his soul ? Xow, 
this fiction is almost daily realised by facts. Enter into a 
mad-liQuse: one has lost memory; the other has lost his 
affections; a third, his judgment; a fourth, even the instinct 
of his own preservation. But what is the origin of all these 
misfortunes? What causes, then, could thus alter the 
unalterable essence which animates us ? An accident en¬ 
tirely physical, a fall, a blow on the head, or a violent 
emotion; this is what for the last ten years and more causes 
all these souls to become delirious. But what! our soul, then, 
is thus subject to the slightest casualties of matter! its ex¬ 
istence is so far connected with that of the organism. Xo 
suffering, no changes, that are not common to the two! and 

with theories. The above specimen of metaphysical reasoning (?) 
proves the soundness of our advice. It would not require an Aristotle 
to point out the large amount of sophistry which figures in all this 
tirade. We almost tUnk it had been as well omitted in the English 
translation; we did not, however, feel perfectly warranted in leaving 
it out.— Translator. 
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you say that they do not die together! Paradoxical! T tell 
you, proud paradox with which men amuse themselves, 
who, to render the approaches of a total dissolution less 
bitter, have pleased to dream of the consoling chimera of an 
eternal life. Let us still retain our judgment for one 
moment; for here is the counterpart of all that has just 
been jead. Magdetise an idiot:—he thinks justly. Mag¬ 
netise a mad man :*—^lie thinks rationally. Magnetise a dying 
man :f—he will tell you with all his good sense as much 
as there will remain strength to speak. Magnetism, then, 
isolates our soul, and frees it in a manner from its terrestrial 
ties. The case we give is the proof of it; but let us now 
follow up the course of our narrative. 

11 o'clock. —The state of the patient has not changed. 
She is calm or rather immovable; her face is perceptibly 
flushed; the veins of the neck are swollen and prominent; 
the pulsations at the >vrist are isochronous and perfectly 
regular; but there is still no consciousness. 

* Seep. 155, Tlie case of Henrietta in the midst of an 
acute accession. Immediately when in a state of somnambulism, she 
says to me, “ I am mad, very mod, but it will not last long if you 
attend me properly. My state is owing to the suppression of my 
menses. 1 must be bled in an hour. I will not wish it; but I must 
be bled iii spite of me. Only to accomplish it, employ gentleness 
rather than force, for yon would increase my disorder by irritating 
me." 1 hope this was not more than madlhess. 

f Having made this remark before oto of our co^frheSf he says 
to me, ** What proves to you now that Ai^adame Teste was really as 
sick as she appeared to be ?" 

** Nothing," said I; " but if you are wt satisfied with this exam¬ 
ple, I will cite you another: Miss Clary D*** (see p. 104) half an 
hour before dying, in a state of somnambulism, had all-her friends 
called to her, and spoke to them with all her reason. But who knows ? 
Miss Clary perhaps counterfeits death since that time." 
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“ Wliat do you tliink, my friend ? ’* said T to Dr. Frapart. 

“Seemingly what you think yourself,” replied he; 
“ that is, that there is no deceiving ourselves, and that she 
appears to me very ill; but I think, however, that, God 
aiding, you will succeed in bringing her round.” 

“You see nothing particular to do, gentlemen?” No 
one answered me. 

I was overcome, and as I retired into another room, my 
friend Frapart followed me; he understood me, and re¬ 
mained for more than a quarter of an hour before he spoke 
to me. He then asked me if I thought that his presence 
could be of any use for the rest of the night. I said no. 
He then took my hand, squeezed it affectionately, and 
promised to return to me before six o’clock in the morning. 

M. Lc Carpentior left me in a little time after, and MM. 
Milliirdet and Giiinicr aioue remained with me. 

t 

The sinapisms had been applied; but excepting the rcd» 
ness of the calves and soles of the feet, they produced no 
sensible effect. We continued to give the ice every quarter 
of an hour. 

Midnight —The patient is magnetised again; her voice is 
still so weak, then no one can hear her but myself; my ear 
must be close to her mouth. 

“ How do you find yourself, my love ?” 

“ Still very ill.” , 

“ Wliere do you feel pain ?” 

“ In the chest; I am smothering.” 

Accordingly, her hands, w'hich are brought by a spon • 
taneous movement constantly to the sternal region, are 
contracted just as if she wished to tear away something 
which was constraining or oppressing her. 
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“ I am going then to Icrtc you 1 ** continued shcs sorrow¬ 
fully. 

“ 1^0! God will not have it so.” 

“ What have I done to Him then ?” 

At these words her eyes opened and turned themselves 
upwards. They were quite dull, though a mystical expres¬ 
sion seemed to animate them. 1 spoke to her again, but she 
ceased to answer me, and continued so for some minutes. 
At length her eyes fell, and I said to her,— 

“ Will you not speak to me any more ? ” 

“11*, but 1 prayed to God not to separate us. 1 would 
like to sec Him—God.” 

“ Have you never seen Him ?” 

“ Xo.” 

“ Will you remain long without coxisciousness ?’ 

“ Yes.” 

“ A\"hcn, then, you are awake, will you be able to hear 
and understand me ? ” She hesitates and seems pained by 
my (luestion. I feel on my shoulder a slight pressure of 
her arm; then at length she utters a stided cry,— 

“ Never!” 

1 now obscrv’c silence, for my thought dies upon my 
lips without my finding strength enough to express it. 
However, 1 resume in some minute^ after. 

“ Is there any thing new to*be done ?” 

“ No! all would be useless.” : 

“ When will it be necessary to magnetise you ?” 

“ At three o’clock.” * 

* At this moment, Dr. *** put this strange question to the 
patient, “ Madame, what is the hour ? 

“ Is this the time for thluking of experiments ?” said I, abruptly* 
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“ Must I awaken you ?” 

“Yes!” 

I awaken her, and I am certain that she no longer sleeps 
from the moment when she ceases to hear me. 

From one to three o’clock slight convulsive movements 
shew themselves, which I quiet by means of some passes. 
The respiration is evidently constrained, and the patient 
continues to apply her hands to her chest. At length, just 
as three o’clock strikes, I magnetise her. Her voice is a 
little stronger than it was at midnight. She says, also, that 
she thinks she finds herself a little better. However, she 
still holds out but little hope regarding the issue of the 
disease. 

“ At six o’clock all will be over.” 

“ What do you mean by that ?” 

“ That at six o’clock I shall be going on much better, or 
else. This would be a great misfortune for magnet¬ 

ism,” continued she, “ for they >vill not fail to attribute my 
death to it (she thought of every thing).” 

“ But do you sec beyond six o’clock ?” 

“No.” 

“ To-morrow, for instance, how will you go on ?” 

The answer she gave was another cry, accompanied by 
comnilsive movements. The future for her then extends not 
beyond some hours. Miss Clary D * * also stated, that she 
saw nothing beyond the 4th of June, and that was the very 

But Madame Teste had already anticipated me by saying, “ Twenty 
minutes past midnight an answer, the correctness of which asto- 
nislied the experimenter still less than his unseasonable apostrophe 
had scandalised me. It is scarcely necessary to observe, that here 
we had nothing to do with a phenomenon of 'nsion. 
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day she ceased to live. No matter what I did to banish it, 
this thought recurred to me incessantly, and I scarcely 
passed one minute without being annoyed by this gloomy 
and striking recollection. 

Madame Teste asked to be magnetised at half-past four. 
Notwithstanding the apprehensions which she had just ex¬ 
pressed to me, I now begin to participate in the hope of my 
friends, for though she continues still not to speak, the 
iniprovcment in her state seems undeniable. For if she 
docs not speak, she evidently understands me, since slie 
endeavours to retain my hand in hers. At last, I magnet¬ 
ise her. She owns she finds herself better; but at half- 
past five, a new accession of convulsions is to come on, as 
violent, at least, as those of the night, an accession which is 
to decide the rest. This revelation, to which we did not 
attend, sends death into the very soul. 

“ You sec, gentlemen,” said I to my friends, “ we hoped 
too soon; and when a somnambulist is alarmed, he has 
reason to be so. But, let us sec! Since we must wait to 
the end, we shall wait.” 

Faithful to his promise. Dr. Frapart just came in at half¬ 
past five o’clock. The convulsions came on at the same 
time, and I really think I never saw any like them. Alas! 
it is because the patients whom I had hitherto observed had 
not touched me so nearly. At length, six o’clock strikes; 
the stroke of the clock rings on car like a funereal 
knell! 1 see no more, but 1 hear a mournful cry; then, in 
the midst of the mournful silence succeeding to it, the 
impassible voice of my friend Frapart pronouncing these 
two words, “ It M over r 

“It is over! !1 What! life?” 
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“ No! the crisis.” 

“ Does she live then, still ?” 

“Wait! Yes! In a few instants we shall judge bet¬ 
ter.” 

At seven o’clock, Madame Teste opened her eyes and 
spoke. 

She had taken a lethargy for death 11 

The case just read raises several important questions. 

1st. It may he said that the disease of Madame Teste 
was not so severe as we supposed, which is very possible; 
and it might have been as well relieved by the means ordi¬ 
narily employed in such cases, as under the influence of the 
leeches and of the ice which the patient prescribed for 
herself, which last assertion we do not think is at all devoid 
of probability. But supposing physicians had been called in, 
as Dr. Latour wished, and that we had followed their ad¬ 
vice, do we know what would have been the ulterior results 
of their skill? Five years ago, I had occasion to attend 
Madame Teste as her physician. She was then labouring 
under a nervous affection. It is a thing well known to her 
relatives, that I had the signal honour of soon triumphing 
over her paroxysms. But what became of my triumph ?— 
That the poor patient was obliged to keep her bed for five 
years. And let it not be supposed that this is an excep¬ 
tional case; for, to my own knowledge, there is scarcely a 
single case of nervous affection cured by medicine, 

2. What are we think of the error of prevision, which, 
in the case of Madame Teste, made us apprehensive of 
death ? I answer, that this error is one of those which som¬ 
nambulists may commit, but which they certainly rarely 
commit. On this subject we read as follows in the brochure 
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of M. Koreff:* “You mention in your fifth chapter (the 
author addresses Dclcuzc) a prediction of the somnambu¬ 
lists, which several times made me uneasy, and which I 
often found incorrect—that of their death. I since dis¬ 
covered that somnambulists often deceive themselves on 
this point, in taking dangerous crises, violent syncopes for 
death; confounding, perhaps, that which there is analogous 
between these abrupt transitions and the irrevocable termi¬ 
nations of life. This is one of the most uncertain points in 
this obscure region, we are altogether in want of positive 
signs to distinguish truth from error. It has been my lot 
to find that somnambulists have correctly predicted the 
death of several persons, and have been completely deceived 
regarding others,” &c. 


* Lcttrc d’un Mudecin Etranger, 8cc. P. 30. 
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CHArXER XV. 

MEDICINE OF SOMNAMBULISTS. 

It must be admitted that hitherto the conduct of the 
Royal Academy of JMcdicirie towards animal magnetism has 
been at least strange. Here arc the facts. Let the public 
judge. 

The 11th of October, 1825, Dr.Foissac addresses a letter 
to the Academy of Medicine, in order to obtain from this 
learned body a circumstantial examination of the magnetic 
phenomena, which he offers to present to their observation. 
A Commission is then named to examine the question, viz. 
whether the Academy ought or ought not to consider tlie 
subject of magnetism. The gentlemen appointed for this 
purpose, Addon, Fariset, Marc, Rurdin, sen., and llusson, 
decide for the affirmative; and after the noisy debates occa¬ 
sioned by their report during the succeeding sittings, from 
the 13th of December to the 14th of February, the Aca¬ 
demy votes by a secret scrutiny, and adopts mily hy a ma¬ 
jority of ten voices the conclusion of the report. However, 
notwithstanding the inconceivable and unqualifiable preju¬ 
dices of the minority, the Commission claimed by M.Foissac 
is at length named. We gave in our first chapter*^ the 
names of the honourable members who composed it. Now, 
during six consecutive years, these distinguished savants 


* Page 21. 
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devoted themselves to incessant labour to fulfil the mission 
intrusted to them; and it is only after the lapse of these 
six years, during which it is absurd to admit that these 
skilful observers have constantly been dupes, that they 
decide on suhmitting^he relation of the facts they saw to 
the proper tribunal. Well! what is produced by this 
report to the Academy ? Still discussions, discussions for 
ever (as if facts could be discussed), and nothing more I 
But, gentlemen, the commissioners whom you yourselves 
have named were competent, or they were not. If they 
were not, they should not have been appointed; and if they 
were, whence comes it, then, that you no longer think of M* 
llusson’s report any more than if it never existed ? Is it on 
your part but a want of conclusiveness ? Through resi)ect 
for you, gentlemen, I am willing to believe so; but you 
will not take it amiss that, for the purpose of popularising a 
little the remarkable statements of your colleagues, whom 
several among you have not hesitated to undervalue by 
ridiculing them, I should borrow from the text the elements 
of those convictions which I am endeavouring to propagate. 
I borrow then from the report of 1831 my first facts 
respecting the medicine of somnambulists.* 

“ Muilemoiselle Celine has been put into a state of som¬ 
nambulism in presence of the Commission, the 18th and 
21st of April, 17th of June, 23d J)ecmber, 1826, 13th and 
I7th January, and 2l8t February, 1821'. 

“ In passing from the waking state' to that of somnam¬ 
bulism, she feels a coldness very appreciable to the ther- 

* Foissac. Rapports et Discussions de FAcademie Royale de Mc- 
deeme sux le Magnetisme Animal. Paris, 1833 , &c. P. 189 . 
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mometcr: her tongue becomes dry and rough from being 
soft and moist as it was before. Her breathy previously 
sweet, is fetid and repulsive. 

Sensibility is almost abolished during her sleep, for 
she makes six inspirations, having under her nostrils a flask 
of hydrochloric acid, and she evinces no emotion from it. 
M. Marc pinches her in the wrist; an acupuncture needle is 
sunk three lines into the left thigh; another, two lines into 
the left wrist. The two needles are connected by a galvanic 
conductor; convulsive movements are developed in the 
hand, and IVIademoiselle Celine seems quite a stranger to all 
that is done to her. She hears the persons who speak to 
her quite near her and touching her, and hears not the 
noise of two plates broken unexpectedly beside her. 

“ It is when she is plunged into this state of somiiambu* 
lism, that the Commission recognised three times in her the 
power of discovering the diseases of the persons whom she 
touches, and to indicate the remedies to be opposed to them. 

“ The Commission found among its members some one 
who consented to submit himself to the examination of this 
somnambulist; this was Monsieur Marc. Mademoiselle 
Celine was entreated to examine carefully the state of our 
colleague's health. She applied her hand to the forehead 
and region of the heart, and after three minutes she says; 
that the blood had a tendency to the head; that at present 
Monsieur Marc was affected in the left side of this cavity; 
that he frequently had oppression, especially after eating; 
that he must frequently have a slight cough; that this part 
(pointing to the region of the ensiform cartilage) was con¬ 
tracted; that to cure M. Marc, it would be necessary to 
bleed him copiously; that they should apply cataplasms 
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of cicuta, and that frictions with laudanum should he em* 
ployed over the lower part of the chest; that he should 
drink limonade gommk^ that he should eat little and often; 
and that he should walk out immediately after eating. 

“ We then endeavoured to learn from M. Marc, whether 
he felt every thing that the somnambulist said. He told us 
that he really felt oppressed when he walked on rising from 
table; that he frequently had some cough; and that before 
the experiment, he had a pain in the left side of the head, 
but that he felt no difficulty in the passage of the food. 

“ We were struck by this analogy between what M. 
Marc feels and wliat the somnambulist announces; we noted 
it carefully, and wc waited another opportunity to test anew 
this singular faculty! This opportunity was offered to the 
reporter, without his having called for it, by the mother of 
a young lady whom he was attending for a very short time. 

“ Mademoiselle de N***, daughter of M. de N***, peer 
of France, about twenty-four years old, was labouring under 
ascites for about two years, accompanied with several ob¬ 
structions, some the size of an egg, others the size of the fist, 
some the size of a child's head, the principal Of which had 
their scat in the left side of the abdomen. The exterior of 
the abdomen was uneven, crimpled, and these inequalities 
corresponded with the obstructions seated in the abdominal 
cavity. Dupuytren had already jhinctiired this patient ten 
or twelve times, and always drew ofl? a great quantity of 
clear, limpid albumen, void of odour, ahd without any mix¬ 
ture. This treatment was always attended with relief. 

“ The reporter was present three times at this operation, 
and it was easy for Dupuytren, and for him to satisfy them¬ 
selves of the size and hardness of these tumours, and conse* 
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fuently, to know their inability to cure this patient. They 
prescribed, however, different remedies; they attached some 
importance to Mademoiselle having been put on the use of 
the milk of a goat with which mercurial frictions had been 
employed. 

“ On the 21 St of February, 1827, the reporter went in 
search of M. Foissac and Mademoiselle Celine, and he con¬ 
ducted them to a house, rue de Faubourg du Houle, without 
informing them of the name, se<at, or nature of the disease of 
the person whom he wished to subject to the examination of 
the somnambulist. 

“The patient did not appear in the room where the 
experiment was conducted, until M. Foissac had put 
Mademoiselle Celine to sleep; then having put one of her 
own hands into hers, she examined her for eight minutes, 
not as a physician would do, by pressing the abdomen, by 
percussing it, by searching in every direction, but merely by 
applying the hand lightly several times to the abdomen, 
chest, back, and head. 

“ When interrogated to ascertain from her what she had 
observed in Madlle. de N***, she answered that the entire 
abdomen was diseased; that there was scirrhus and a large 
quantity of water on the side of the spleen; that the intes¬ 
tines were much swollen; that there were pouches in which 
worms were inclosed; that there were masses of the size of 
an egg, in which were contained puriform matters, and that 
these masses would be painful ,* that there was at the bottom 
of the stomach an enlarged gland the size of three of her 
I.fingers; that this gland was within the stomach, and must 
injure digestion ,* that the disease was of long standing, and 
that at length Madlle. de N*** would have headachs. She 
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prescribed the use of a ptisan de bourrache et de chicndent 
nitree, of five ounces of the juice of parietaria, taken every 
morning, and of a very little mercury taken in the milk- 
She added that the milk of a goat which had been rubbed 
with mercurial ointment half an hour before milking her, 
would answer better ;* besides, she prescribed cataplasms of 
elder flowers constantly applied to the abdomen, frictions on 
this cavity with oil of laurel, or for want of that, with the 
juice of this shrub joined to the oil of sweet almonds, a lave¬ 
ment of decoction of quina mixed up with an emollient 
decoction. Her diet should consist of white meats, milk, and 
farinaceous diet, no lemon. She allowed very little wine, 
&c. &c. This treament was not followed; and even if it 
had, it would not have saved the patient. She died a year 
after. There was no post-mortem examination of the body, 
so that what the somnambulist had said could not be verified 
in all its details. 

“ In a delicate circumstance where very skilful physicians, 
of whom several are members of the Academy had pre¬ 
scribed a mercurial treatment for an engorgement of the 
cervical glands which they attributed to a venereal taint, 
the family of the patient perceiving serious symptoms super¬ 
vening, wished to have the advice of a somnambulist. The 
reporter was called on to be present at this consultation and 

* Without attaching great importance to this singular rencontre 
of the prescription made by the somnambulist, of the use of the milk 
of a goat rubbed with mercurial ointment with the same prescription 
recommended to the patient by Dupuytren, and by the reporter, the 
Commission felt hound to notice this coincidence in its report. The 
said Commission presents it as a fact, the authenticity of which i% 
vouched for by the reporter, but a fact which neither the Commission 
nor he can explain .—qf the Reporter, 
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he neglected not to avail himself of this opportunity of still 
adding to that which the Commission had seen. He found a 
young woman, Madame la Comtesse dc L. F., having all the 
right side of the neck deeply engorged by a great quantity 
of glands crowded together. One of them was opened and 
gave exit to a yellowish purulent matter. 

Mademoiselle Celine, whom M. Foissac magnetised in 
presence of the reporter, put herself en rapport with the 
patient, and said that the stomach had been attacked by a 
substance, as if poison; that the intestines were slightly in¬ 
flamed ; that there existed on the upper and right side of 
the neck a scrofulous disease, which would be more con¬ 
siderable than it was at present; that in following a treat¬ 
ment which she was going to recommend, there would be 
some improvement in fifteen days or three weeks. This 
treatment consisted in eight leeches to the pit of the stomach, 
some grains of magnesia, oatmeal gruel, a saline purgative 
every week, two lavements every day, one of a decoction of 
quina, and immediately after one of marsh-mallow root, 
frictions of ether on the limbs, a bath every week; and for 
diet, milk, light meats, and abstinence from \yine. This 
treatment is followed up for some time, and there was a 
perceptible improvement. But the impatience of the sick 
lady who thought that the return to health was not suffi¬ 
ciently rapid, determined the family on calling in a new set of 
physicians. It was resolved that the patient should be 
submitted to a new mercurial treatment. The reporter then 
ceased to sec her, and learned that after the employment of 
the mercury, she had had veiy severe symptoms with regard 
to the stomach, which hurried her to the grave, after two 
months and a half of suffering. A written account of the 
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autopsy, signed by MM. Fouquier, Marjolin, Cruveilhier, 
and Foissac, shewed that there existed a scrofulous or tuber¬ 
cular engorgement of the glands of the neck, two small 
cavities filled with pus, resulting from tubercles in the 
summit of each lung; the mucous membrane of the great 
cul-dc-sac of the stomach was almost entirely destroyed. 
These gentlemen ascertained, moreover, that nothing indi¬ 
cated the presence of a venereal disease, either recent or 
of old standing. 

“ The result ofthese observations is, 1st, that, in the state 
of somnambulism, Madllc. Celine pointed out the diseases 
of three persons with whom she had been brought en rap* 
port; 2d, that the declaration of the one, the examination 
made of the other after three punctures, and the autopsy of 
the third, were in exact accordance with that which the 
somnambulist had stated; dd, that the different treatments 
prescribed by her, do not go out of the circle of the remedies 
which she might know, nor out of the order of the things 
which she could reasonably recommend; and 4th, that she 
applied them with some sort of discernment.” 

It must be admitted that, if in the cases now read, the 
diagnosis formed by Madlle. Celine, were but the mere result 
of chance, the chance was so great that it must appear 
miraculous. But miracles of this kind are nowadays so 
common that it is impossible to refuse them without ad¬ 
mitting that for the moment all the civilised world is 
sprinkled over with a multitude of honourable folks abjuring 
all species of honest principles to mgke themselves magne- 
tisers, that is, knaves and impostors. But let us suffer those 
flat recriminations, to which a few years more will do ample 
justice, pass for what they are worth; for giving the lie in 
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polemics is reckoned no more than an insult, and to deny 
the existence of a fact is very far from proving its im* 
possibility. 

What are the faculties which somnambulists should 
present to be qualified to give advice to patients ? Such is 
the problem we are now about to solve. 

And, first, 1 shall say that whatever be these faculties, all 
somnambulists are far from possessing them. I have known 
even perfect lucid somnambulists who did not possess them, 
or who possessed them but imperfectly. These, however, in 
describing exactly the organic changes which they see^ may still 
render great services by calling attention to serious diseases, 
which sometimes have not even been suspected, or regarding 
the nature of which there was great risk of mistake. But 
all their utility reduces itself to this, since they know not 
how to prognosticate the crises, nor to indicate with certainty 
the remedies proper to cure or to alleviate,—a double faculty, 
which constitutes, properly speaking, the medical aptitude of 
somnambulists, dnd which we arc now going to consider 
separately. 

Of External Previdon, 

We have already said what internal prevision is. We 
are now concerned with the extension of this faculty to the 
pathological modification in an organism foreign to the 
somnambulist, and merely brought into contact with it. 

According to the facts which we have extracted from the 
report of M. Husson, facts tending to prove that somnambu¬ 
lists have as well the consciousness of that which takes 
place in the system of individuals brought en rapport with 
them as of that which passes within themselves, the pheno- 
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mcna of external prevision ought not to cause more astonish¬ 
ment than the phenomena of internal prevision. I own, 
however, that the former are observed much more seldom, 
and that almost always the predictions of somnambulists 
relatively to others have not the precision of those which con¬ 
cern themselves personally. I have had, however, the op¬ 
portunity of observing several very conclusive cases of 
external prevision, one among others which I shall here 
detail. 

On the 4th of last June I was consulted regarding a child 
sixteen months old, labouring for the last six weeks under a 
pulmonary atfectiou, the severity of which I did not at all 
suspect at first. The little patient had the embonpoint 
which is usual at its age; it was weak, no doubt, but they 
assured me that it never had more strength, and that since 
the last four months that they had withdrawn its nurse 
from it, they had not yet succeeded in making it walk. 
Further, it had some appetite, a little diarrhoea, but above all 
a very frequent cough, accompanied with considerable op¬ 
pression, and an excessive mucous secretion, the nature of 
which could not be easUy ascertained, seeing that degluti¬ 
tion in infants replaces the expectoration. However, 1 took 
it on my knees, and found the skin dry and hot. I had 
heard it cough, and the kinks of coughing were not those of 
hooping-cough. Was it then l^ut irimple bronchitis ? The 
subclavicular regions are perfectly Sonorous to percussion; 
the respiratory murmur appears normal in these parts, 
with the exception of some large mucous bullas which burst 
every now and then in the bronchi and trachea. The pulse 
is frequent, it is true; but for this frequency I can no more 
account than for the oppression. Be this as it may, it is 
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only after this previous examination made with closed doors 
that I present the child to my somnambulist who sees him 
for the first time only in her sleep. She examines the little 
patient for a long time without touching him, after which 
she turns to me and says to me in an under voice,— 

“ This child is very bad; worse than you suspect.” 

“ ^Vhat ails it?” 

“ Its lungs are gorged with blood and mucosity that is 
almost purulent.” 

“ Do you see any ulcerations there?” 

“ Yes; in the lower part of the right lung.” 

“ This child has had pulmonary inflammation; they did 
not perceive it first, and you will have some difficulty in 
getting the child over it.” 

“ But what is to be done for it ?” 

“ Place a large blister on the chest. Make it take,every 
day two tea-spoonsful of syrup of ipecacuanha. Rub the 
extremities with dry flannel; give it oatmeal gruel and 
bread for its food.” 

“And with this do you think the symptoms will sub¬ 
side?” 

“ Please God.” 

When the relatives of the little patient retired, my som¬ 
nambulist says to me,— 

“ This child is lost, it will die in twenty days.” 

On the 26th June the child died. The error was tlien 
only two days. 

Of the Instinct of Remedies, 

I do not deny that the pretensions of magnetisers have 
gone very far when they stated that somnambulists knew 
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and prescribed, according as the occasion required, all the 
possible remedies, even those whose very names they were 
ignorant of in their state of being awake. The reason of 
this is, that amongst the men generally of a low education, 
it must be admitted, who have hitherto devoted themselves 
to the practice of magnetism, there are some whose credulity 
knows no bounds. I have been told, for instance, that M. 
Ch** wished one day to teach Madame Figeaire the way of 
making somnambulists see the angels, and what is still more, 
the way to see them herself. Now it is certaiu that this 
poor man's brains were turned, and even if he were to tell 
me the finest truths in the world, I would always feel an 
irresistible desire to laugh at his discoveries. 

But as the occasion presents itself I must relate to my 
readers what happened to myself personally with respect to 
those pretended revelations of the other world. One day I 
magnetised a young somnambulist, who, without being 
remarkable for habits of piety, had however religious pro¬ 
pensities, the origin of which was no doubt referable to 
the organs of man^ellousness and veneration^ which being 
enormously developed in her head, filled the whole capacity 
of the cranium almost solely with them. This young girl 
was accordingly often seized with these paroxysms of extasy 
during our sittings; and as soon as X saw her eyes open and 
her face turn upwards, I ceased to address a word to her, 
seeing that it was the commencesient of her mysterious 
intercourse with the spirits of leaven. One day then 
when she was in communication with the angels, she ex¬ 
claimed all on a sudden, whilst tears of emotion really fell 
on her cheeks: “ Oh! delicious music! divine harmony! The 
pleasure alone felt at hearing you would sufiice to make one 
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ambitious of the happiness of the elect all their life.” This 
I heard with my own cars; hut not a single note of the 
celestial symphony reached me. 

Moreover, my somnambulist said herself that she no 
longer heard, but she resumed a moment after,— 

“There! there they are beginning again!” 

I then listened, and for this time L did hear! what ? a 
wretched organ, which, in an adjoining street, was tearing 
to pieces in the most barbarous manner one of the songs 
in the opera of Guido. 

Do somnambulists select their remedies only among sub¬ 
stances which are known to them in the waking state; or 
do they divine, as some credible persons assure us, the 
names and virtues of medicines, of which they never heard 
mention made during their entire lives ? I acknowledge that 
my own observations, though already sufficiently numerous 
leave me in complete doubt on this particular point; that 
is to say that, in all cases, it was possible for me to attribute 
reasonably to reminiscences the pretended arts of intuition 
which I witnessed. But still 1 do not deny the reality of 
the facts opposed to them, and I confine myself to the mere 
declaring that I never saw any such. Be this as it may, 
the therapeutics of somnambulists are composed in general 
of numerous means, but almost alw'ays very simple. The 
substances they employ are almost always natural products, 
and we generally find in their prescriptions rather general 
indications than real formulse. Sometimes, however, they 
insist in a very particular manner on determining the dose; 
and this circumstance, when it is confirmed by great exacti¬ 
tude of diagnosis, is an additional guarantee in favour of the 
lucidity of the individual. 
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It now remains for us to ask whether it might not be 
useful to teach somnambulists a little pharmacy and materia 
medica ? I think, for my own part, that it would be en¬ 
larging the circle of their knowledge, that is, multiplying 
their resources, without in the slightest degree injuring 
their discernment, which alone constitutes their superiority 
over us. 

Certain detractors of magnetism have stated that som¬ 
nambulists, by allowing themselves to be swayed by the 
thoughts of their raagnetiscr, must consequently participate 
in the medical opinions of the latter, if he be a physician, 
and of course conform their practice to his. ITortunately, 
the thing is not so. On all the propositions that may be 
pro])oscd to him, a medical somnambulist has always his 
own strictures and his veiOj which nothing can interfere with. 
M. Koreff * gives us a proof of it. A very extraordinary 
position says he, is that in which T found myself placed, 
opposite the wife of a gardener of Sans-Souci. In her 
somnambulism, which was very extraordinary, this woman, 
about fifty years of age, requested me to propose remedies to 
her, because she was not endowed with that species of 
clairvoyance, by means of which a person can order them 
for himself; she had only the gift of criticism. I saw with 
astonishment, mixed up with rather a painful humiliation, 
that she rejected as injurious*most of those which I pro¬ 
posed to her according to my medical conviction, and that 
she selected those which I considered as least appropriate to 
her state.'' A little farther on the^samc author adds, 1 by 
no means deny the possibility that the ideas of a somnambu- 


* Lcttre d’uu Mudecia Etranger, &c., p. 68. 
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list carry in them the reflection and colour of the ideas of 
his country, his time, and even of his magnetiser; but 
I entreat those men vrho have made this ingenious 
objection duly to consider whether the difficulty is greater 
to see a plant, some other substance, than to read in the 
thoughts of another being." 

According to what we have now stated the lucidity of a 
somnambulist does not infallibly guarantee his medical com¬ 
petency ; but here arises one of those questions on which 
magnetisers do not seem to have sufficiently reflected, or at 
least one which they have not solved in my opinion in a 
satisfactory mancr. Is it indispensable for a medical som¬ 
nambulist to be lucid, or, in other words, cannot the instinct 
of diseases and of remedies exist independently of lucidity ? I 
declare that numerous experiments incline me to think, that 
the two faculties may exist separately, and 1 would be disin¬ 
clined to admit, according to the theory which I have formed 
for myself regarding isolation,* that each of them obtains its 
maximum of perfection only so far as it exists alone.f But 
then how are we to verify the instinct of remedies ? and 
what shall be the criterion of this faculty ? I own that I 
know of none other, save experience. However the som- 

* See page 60. 

f These principles of compensations ore indisputably true for the 
faculties -which depend only on sensitive exaltation. Thus I made 
some time since the following experiment: After having completely 
isolated a somnambulist, leaving him only the sense of hearing with 
respect to myself, 1 went some distance from him, and kept up a 
conversation with him for a long time in a low voice, wliilst one of 
the spectators shouted into his ear. This so excited the admiration 
of my friends, that they begged me to repeat the same experiment the 
following day. But this time it succeeded rather incompletely, the 
somnambulist being lucid. 
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Dambulists who should give great proofs of intuition and 
prevision, those particularly who, during the course of 
serious diseases, had attended themselves to my own know¬ 
ledge; those, I say, should inspire me more particularly 
with confidence. “What must render this faculty much 
less frequent in demoniacal or religious extatics,'^ says 
Bertrand,* “ is that their health not being in general de¬ 
ranged, there was no occasion to observe in them an instinct 
which can only serve in the state of disease.” From this it 
would follow that the medical instinct is acquired and 
developed by habit, which, however, I do not think univer¬ 
sally true. In fact, I maintain that from the moment the 
state of somnambulism is perfect, all the faculties which 
appertain to this state are in their last degree of dcvclope- 
ment. Thus I think that at the end of fifteen days, for 
example, a somnambulist is every thing he can be; and if 
further experiments prove the contrary, the magnetiser 
ought to impute it only to himself. 

With respect to medical instinct in somnambulists not 
lucid, the fact is indisputable. Yesterday, for the third 
time only, I magnetised a woman, twenty-eight years of 
age, who fell into somnambulism after the first sitting, but 
who is not lucid, and probably will never be so. Well! 
this deficiency of clairvoyance does not prevent her from 
enjoying a penetration and medical tact truly surprising. 
After the second sitting, having requested her to turn her 
attention to my healtli, she told me that I was affected in 
the stomach and in the left knee; :which was quite right. 
Having then been brought into contact with a lady whom 


* Work already dted, page 116. 
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she saw for the first time, and whom she certainly had never 
heard speak, she said to her,— 

“ You have headachs (which was not true); you have a 
'sense of stifling (which, moreover, was not true); but, more 
especially^ a constant disposition to vomit” (which was per¬ 
fectly true). Kow it is certain that in these two cases the 
principal points carried by my somnambulists arc irre¬ 
proachable. Shall I still be told that there was an error P 
I agree; but these arc errors which, after eight days, liiy 
somnambulist will probably never commit again. 

It sometimes happens that somnambulists prescribe dan¬ 
gerous substances, regarding the effect of which there is 
some reason to be alarmed. It is then very Important that 
the magnetiser should revert several times to the doubtful 
point, and, if necessary, that he should have recourse to 
another somnambulist. This precaution w'ould be a sort of 
hors-d'oeuvre^ if the case were that of a somnambulist attend¬ 
ing himself. “I have seen a woman,” says M. Koreff, 
“ insist on taking substances which appeared to me to be 
dangerous for one in her condition. Thinking her in error, 
1 opposed her opinion. 1 directed her attention to the state 
of her organs, such as it seemed to me. I ordered several 
drugs to W brought, among which were those which she 
desired: she recognised them, and insisted on them. 1 
struggled with her for several hours, and 1 at length gave 
way to her, being convinced, by all the means at my dis¬ 
posal, of her perfect lucidity. Uterine hemorrhage, which 
was the alarming symptom of her malady, was instantly 
arrested, without any thing unpleasant occurring.” 

In recapitulation of what precedes, and notwithstanding 
what we have said of the medical instinct with which non- 
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lucid somnambulists may be endowed, lucidity, in the actual 
state of science, must be resided as the surest seal of this 
instinct, since, nearly in all cases, the diagnosis formed by 
clairvoyant somnambulists is at least found accurate. It is 
unfortunate that we have nothing more" precise to say on 
this subject; for nothing would be more important than to 
find the means of tracing and detecting charlatanism and 
imposture, wdiich have for a long time back been endeavour¬ 
ing to get magnetism into their hands. But whose fault is 
this, if not the fault of medical men, who give up con¬ 
temptuously to equivocal hands a philanthropic resource, 
the i)osscssion of which of right belongs to them ? Let this 
be now attended to. Before the practice of magnetism has 
decidedly taken its place, ignorance and avarice will have 
brought discredit on it; for the part of philanthropy, such 
as that of the magnetiser, can never suitably appertain to 
persons devoid of knowledge, and too often devoid of morals. 
One might truly say, that to attain the summit of the social 
scale, the great truth which we now defend requires to clear 
all the steps one by one. She shall take her flight, gain her 
height, or we shall die in the struggle. 


Of Otc Sensations experienced hy Somnamlulists on the 
Contact of Patients. 

m 

Some somnambulists are endowed with the melancholy 
privilege of feeling momentarily the Jiains experienced by 
the patients with whom they are brought in contact, and 
even of presenting the symptoms of the affections under 
which these patients happen to lalmur. This observation 
was made a long time back, and Georget expresses himself 
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in these terms on this subject:—“If my somnambulists,” 
says he, “were brought in contact with a sick person, they 
instantly experienced a sensation of uneasiness in the limbs, 
which extended quickly to the head, then in the muscles, 
and, further, a still greater uneasiness, a sort of constraint, 
or an acute pain in the same part where the other individual 
was suffering; several times hysterical or epileptic patients, 
on the point of having their attacks, have suddenly caused 
a violent headach and an attack to those already affected 
with these diseases. These occurrences have prevented me 
from multiplying the experiments as much as 1 sliould have 
wished. One day three somnambulists were together in the 
same room. The one at the foot of the bed was suffering 
violent pains in the head and stomach; another on the bed 
Avas very well; the third, beside the bed, was taking a foot¬ 
bath. The second comes to converse with the first, touches 
her, and is immediately seized with an attack. Whilst 1 
assist in holding the latter, the third, who suspected nothing 
of what was going on, not wishing to keep her feet in the 
sinapised water, I rest one of my hands on her knees, in 
order to retain tliem there. Immediately she feels a brisk 
commotion, which she compares to a shock resulting from a 
strong electric charge, and she has a severe attack. Every 
time that, after leaving my somnambulists, 1 again found 
them suffering unusual and unforeseen accidents, 1 was cer¬ 
tain that this arose from the circumstance of their having 
had communication with patients, contrary to my express 
prohibition.” It is not difficult to account for this: we 
know with what promptitude certain neuroses may he trans¬ 
mitted from one individual to another. It is impossible, for 
instance, to sec a person yawn in a company without his 
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soon having imitators. Some persons have seen epileptics 
seized with a fit at the sight of another epileptic in a crisis. 
But this is still more striking: A woman, on the point of 
being confined, runs a great risk of being seized with the 
pains of parturition on seeing another female who is actually 
in labour. I observed a similar fact four or five years ago, 
at a private course of obstetrics—the pupils had two ac- 
couchements instead of one. Now, if the influence of imi¬ 
tation can exercise itself during the waking state, what are 
we to judge of its effects during somnambulism, during 
which all the impressions are so quick and so vivid P Again, 
the facts noticed by Georget ai*e far from being capable of 
generalisation. Among somnambulists for consultations, 
there are some who only feel a painful sensation at the con¬ 
tact with patients, but bearing no resemblance to that which 
the patients themselves feel; in fine, there are some (true, 
the smallest number) who feel nothing at all. I own that 
in the latter I could feel but very little confidence, and of 
all, the first are certainly the most perfect; but their per¬ 
fection, even, is probably a defect; for they cannot follow 
for a length of time the frightful trade of participating con¬ 
stantly in the pains of others. 1 have seen one lately (Mad. 
Caria) who, when consulted before me for a patient in such 
danger that he died three days after, uttered such piercing 
shrieks, and made such contortions, that 1 thought herself 
in the last struggle. This girl rcceiyed, I am told, five or 
six francs for each consultation; but <^rtainly she well earns 
the money they give her, if she repeats at each sitting the 
scene which I witnessed. 
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Of Uie Manner in lohich Conciliations ought to he given. 

Ticst the somnamhulist should form, or have the appear¬ 
ance of forming, any preconceived idea with respect to the 
patient who comes to consult him, it is right that he he put 
to sleep before being brought in contact with the latter. 
Introduced into the consultation room, the patient must ob¬ 
serve silence; for every kind of commentary on his disease 
would Ik,*, on liis part, a perfect superfluity. You yourself 
have not to question him, or at least you cannot do it till 
after the consultation is over. It is for your somnambulist 
then to speak, lie ought to be isolated up to the moment 
when, putting one of the hands of the patient into one of 
his, you ask liim to turn his attention to the health of this 
third person, to tell you all that he thinks, and to enter into 
all the necessary details with respect to the treatment. "J'liis 
being done, you let him speak without interrupting him, 
still taking note of his words, after which you return with 
him to the equivocal points. In fact, do you yourself draw 
up the consultation, and take leave of your patient without 
awaking your somnambulist, who, on awaking, should not 
even suspect what he has done. 

ImportaiU remark .—If any relatives of the patient, some 
of her friends, her physician, &c., think it right to accom¬ 
pany her to your house, take care that your somnambulist 
remains a stranger to the discussions which may arise between 
these persons and you. It is necessary even (and for this 
you have only to express to him the wish) that he should 
not hear your voice, when you do not address yourself to 
him. Besides, discussions in such cases arc always misplaced. 
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It never has happcncci, and never will hai)pen with ric, not 
that I dread the thing the least in the world, with whom¬ 
soever it may he, but because every thing must have its 
time. 

Of latter times, a very extraordinary question has been 
started, which may be expressed in these terms: Is it just 
that somnambulists should receive fees for the consultations 
they give ? If by just is meant legal, I shall say that tlie 
maguetiscr should be a physician; but if by just we only 
understand that which the word signifies in its absolute 
sense, the answer is so simple that I refrain from making it. 
Every one lives on what he has in this world below; one 
person on the rents which he derives from his father, another 
lives by his head, a third by his arms; some by their pen, 
others t)y tlieir pencil, almost all, in fact, by the services 
which they render, or arc supposed to render, to their 
fellow-creatures. AVcll! a fine magnetic lucidity is a gift 
of nature just as rare, at least, as the fine talent of the 
artist or advocate; and if ph 3 ’siciaus arc paid (and some¬ 
times they are very badly paid), why should it be expected 
that somnambulists should nut he paid? But some one 
will say. Is somnambulism then to become a trade ? And 
why not ? Would those gentlemen, the officers of health, 
find this trade less honourable than that which they follow ^ 
If so, I should like to know in Vhat honour consists. Let 
magnetism l)ecome a domestic medicine, a family medicine, 
according to the expressions I have ali^dy employed, and a 
better I require not. But until eveiy one has a brother, 
sister, or wife, who may be a somnambulist, to take care of 
them, it is necessary, if persons be ill, to have recourse to 
professional somnambulists. But as all services are bought 
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and sold among persons who do not know each other, it is 
jnst,—nothing, indeed, can be more just, than—that those 
persons should be paid when they are employed. 

CASE. 

Madame C*** was bom in Paris in 1812. She is of a 
small size, but of an agreeable countenance, and with an 
embonpoint which docs honour to her profession. The 
phrenological character of her head is entirely in her favour. 
Kindness, intelligence, and justice, are well developed, so 
that our friend Frapart might, at first sight, answer for her 
moral qualifications. Her temperament which, with the 
medical folks, would pass as essentially lymphatic, is lym- 
phatieo-nervons, according to the expression of the person 
to whom I refer. The manner in which she is put to sleep, 
and is awoke, is almost as remarkable as her sleep itself. 
It is never till after a great many passes that her eye-lid 
falls with a tremor, and then closes after letting large tears 
to escape. A slight indescribable gesture apprises me of 
her somnambulism. Then when the sitting is finished, I have 
only to say these words, “ Awake, madamc!” and two or 
three violent frictions, which 1 cannot prevent herself from 
practising on her eyes, restore her immediately to life. 

An extraordinary peculiarity, and one of which I never 
saw another instance, constitutes in this somnambulist the 
type of a distinct species. Madame C***, when asleep, 
recollects nothings neither the persom, nor the events she has 
seen during the waking state: she has forgotten even to her 
name, and all her sleeps, which arc linked together by a 
■wondrous precision of memory, really constitute for her a 
separate existence, and one having no point of contact with 
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her other life. But let us now pass in review the inestimable 
prerogatives of this wonderful state, by relating to our 
readers what we see every day. 

When a patient presents himself to me for a consultation, 
I expressly recommend him to tell me nothing of his slate. 
I neitlier ask his name, age, residence, nor, in fact, any thing 
concerning him; I wish, jn fact, that he should continue 
unknown to me, for every form of interrogatory is banished 
from my house, where nothing is asked, but all that is 
necessary is revealed. Being introduced into my room, he 
gives his hand to the somnambulist, sits beside her, and still 
observes the same silence. Madame C*** then gives him 
the history of his disease in a few words, and not one of 
those prolix descriptions in which every one may recognise 
himself. It is a concise, clear, rapid diagnosis, and one 
which cannot lead the patient astray. To a madman she 
will say, for instance. You have not your reason; to a 
phthisical patient she will say, You cough, you spit blood, 
you have a blister to the left arm, and you have a pain 
there, putting her finger to the apex of the ulcerated lung. 
Now after that I ask any person of common sense whether 
with such facts there is a possibility of mistake or of decep¬ 
tion? But this is not all. The somnambulist then enters 
into detail which medical men never notice, but the accuracy 
of which the patient alone recognises with astonishment. 
She describes to him better than , he could himself the 
precise hours of his paroxysms, antt all the shades of his 
pains. This reminds me of a trifling anecdote which I wish 
to relate:— 

“ It is now about three months since M. X***, a wealthy 
hanker of Berlin, came to consult my somnanfibulist. This 
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gentleman did not believe in magnetism; but as he had 
put all the resources of medicine under contribution without 
any advantage, he wished to try it. I still see the poetic 
but jeering expression of his countenance when he presented 
his hand to, the somnambulist, saying to her, * The physi¬ 
cians, madam, do not appear to me to comprehend the nature 
of my disease; let us see, then, if you will be more suc¬ 
cessful.’ 

“ Madame C*’* * then took the patient’s hand; then, after 
a half minute’s attention, she turns to him and says, ‘ You 
know it, sir, the nature of your disease; but you arc afraid 
to own it to yourself.’ 

“ ‘ I!’ exclaimed M. X. ‘ Well! yes .... I think I have 
an affection of the heart.’ 

“ ‘ No, sir; it is not there you have it; neither is that 
what you think you have.’ 

“ * What is it, then ?’ 

“ ‘ I do not wish to tell you.* But here is what you 
feel.’ 

“ Now, at each symptom which the somnambulist men¬ 
tioned, M. X., who no longer smiled, seemed to become 
paler, and appeared to pronounce only with horror the ter¬ 
rible affirmation which a sort of magic power forced from 
him. However, when the diagnosis was established, Madame 
C*** added, in a lower tonQ of voice, and with a kind of 
hilarity,— 

“‘Well, sir; since you no longer think, as you did 
awhile ago, of calling in question my power of seeing the 
disease, I hope you will willingly believe in the power I 
possess of curing it.’ 

* It was phthisis in the second stage. 
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“ Oil this she dictated his prescription, which I wrote 
out; appointed to see the poor patient again in fifteen days; 
a^d M. X*** quitted us, at once terrified, consoled, and 
converted!” * 

A remark which may be placed here as a complement of 
the above is, that Madame C*** never designates a disease 
dangerous in the presence of the patient, when she perceives, 
judging of the character of the latter, that such a communi¬ 
cation might be injurious. 

But let us now speak of her treatment. I must admit 
that it is oftentimes strange enough, and without the least 
resemblance to that adopted by physicians; but what 
matter, if it be good? Xow, the proof that it is good is, 
that it cures; and the proof that it cures is this:—Towards 
the middle of last February, I was invited to bring my 
somnambulist to Madame y....y, Hue Saint Georges. 
The diagnosis was the business of a moment. Madame 
V....y had a very acute rheumatism, seated in the two 
shoulders. M, Professor Velpeau and Doctor Moreau, who 
for the last two days attended the patient, vied with each 
other in martyrising the poor woman according to all the 
rules of art, and promised her that she should be well in a 
month. Well, Madame C*** declares that if her treatment 
be adopted, the disease shall not be prolonged beyond six 
days, and that it shall he amended by more than one half 
instantaneously. Nothing renders us more confident than 
pain. My advice is followed; the prescriptions of our il¬ 
lustrious amfrhres are laid aside fpr ours; and Madame 
V....y, who after the first day finds herself considerably 


* M. X. has just returned to Prussia perfectly convalescent. 
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relieved, leaves her bed just in six days. Let us remark, 
however, that the classic medicine had all the honour of this 
cure, because they never ventured to tell M. Ic Professeur 
of the intervention of a sommmhidist. Heaven confound 
the great physicians and prejudice! Let them hasten to 
enjoy their last triumphs; for their temple is tumbling, and 
their gods are taking their leave. What distinguishes 
Madame C*** in particular —1 shall not say, from the stupid 
ninnies who infest our capital, but from real, genuine som¬ 
nambulists—is the constancy of her lucidity. It is always 
equally perfect, no matter what may be the moment of the 
day at which she is magnetised. 

Let us not conclude this chapter without examining a 
proposition made by Deleuze, and accepted by a consider¬ 
able number of magnetisers. The question is, whether it 
would be expedient or not to associate magnetism with 
medicine. Now let us hear what M. KorefF says on the 
subject: 

“ My worthy friend (addressing M. Dcicuzc), I am op¬ 
posed to the advice which you give to combine these two 
methods, which cannot go hand in hand. My conscience 
devolves it on us as a duty not to rely on a somnambulist 
on light grounds; to satisfy ourselves at first of his good 
faith, and then to examine the degree of clairvoyance with 
which he is endowed. Then'to invoke science rather than 
to make a medley of two heterogeneous elements, or to 
throw ourselves with blind credulity into the vagueness of 
reveries fed by recollections, and provoked by the desire of 
exciting surprise, or by other motives which existed in the 
waking state. I revere somnambulism more in its state of 
isolation and purity; and 1 attach less importance to it 
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when it is not entirely foreign to the ordinary state. Many 
persons who have no idea of the end to which nature has 
destined it, and who arc destitute of the knowledge neces¬ 
sary for appreciating and directing it, have often sought to 
produce it, either in order to satisfy their curiosity, or 
through interested views. It is chiefly to this abuse I at¬ 
tribute the decline of magnetism in France, and the con¬ 
tempt which the learned heap on it. ^In the north, where 
the study of magnetism bears a grave and scientific cliaracter, 
the observation of somnambulism has become fruitful in 
results which have already proved very useful, and which 
promise to throw the greatest light on mental alienation, 
and on a thousand phcnomcn^of psy chology, which, up to 
the present, are the tnrra incognita in the geography of our 
intellectual and moral world." There is no medium; either 
medicine is but a chimera, or magnetism is but juggling. 
But as we think we have proved the impossibility of this 
latter supposition, the first is necessarily true. There is 
nothing in common between the medicine of physicians and 
that of somnambulists 5 and to wish to fuse these two 
things, between which I deny the possibility of any fltedia- 
tion, is neither more nor less than an absurdity. When we 
consult a somnambulist, if we wish his advice to l>e profit¬ 
able, it is necessary to follow it in all its details—that is, it 
is necessary to do every thing*that |ie bids you to dp, and 
to add nothing to it. What, then, is the use of the inter- 
vention of a physician P 1 tell you that he knows no more 
of the method of the somnambulist [than the latter does of 
his. And you desire that these two beings should under¬ 
stand each other and combine their means. But such an 
association is revolting to sound sense. We must efioose 
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between the two. Believe in mcilicine or believe in mag¬ 
netism. In a word, believe in the two if you like; but, for 
God's sake, give up the idea of uniting them.* 

* It is worth remarking, that among mugnetisers it is those 
always that were not physicians who have proposed the association 
of medicine and magnetism, w'bilst physician magnetisers reject it. 
The cause of this curious circumstance is, that magnetisers have, in 
general, as false an idea of medicine as physicians have of magnet- 
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CHAPTER XVT. 

ON TUN NECESSTTT FOR MORALITY IN MAGNETISEBS. 

It is unfortunate for those who do not find in them¬ 
selves sufficient reasons for determining them to be ho¬ 
nest; for they do not appear to me capable of ever be¬ 
coming so. This chapter is not intended as a flat homily 
addressed to corrupt minds, which might be tempted to 
practise magnetism for the profit of their viciousiicss. The 
only object I propose to myself in writing it is to put my 
readers on their guard against the degrading and wretched 
concupiscence of the men of whom I speak; and that is the 
reason why, without being prevented by the fear of oi»ening 
new paths to immorality, which, sooner or later, it would, 
no doubt, have discovered, I boldly expose abuses which, to 
the shame of humanity, I consider to be too real. I know 
not, indeed, whether chastity be, as some cynical dreamers 
have stated, merely a conventional matter, but this I do 
know, that the honour of their, wives Rnd of their daughters 
is dear to every husband and evcijr father. Now I am 
sorry to predict it, magnetism will bring decay and desola¬ 
tion into more than one family; as if there was a necessity 
that the best things should have their compensations in the 
dangers which their use brings with it. 

Independently of the close and more or less frequent 
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relations which magnetism necessarily establishes between 
the person who practises it and the peftEon who submits to 
it) it is with me beyond all doubt that, in the common ma¬ 
jority of cases, it gives to the first over the second an abso¬ 
lute unlimited power, the dejwsitory of which may not 
always prove himself worthy of it. Not onl}'^ the person 
whom you magnetise is irresistibly constrained to yield, at 
your instigation, in the performance of all her physical acts, 
but it may happen that, regulating all the transactions of 
her soul by you, without herself or you being aM'are of it, 
she penetrates your most secret desires, associates itself with 
all the emotions of your soul, and, without perceiving that 
she only obeys your will, anticipates even your most secret 
intentions. A somnambulist, in a word, the moment that 
sleep delivers her up to her niagnetiser, no longer sees, no 
longer hear^ no longer acts, but through him; and though 
she still retain the discernment of right and wrong, she be¬ 
longs body and soul to him, if he is base and dastardly 
enough to abuse such power. The different observations 
which we have scattered through the preceding chapters* 
might probably save us the trouble of adducing new proofs 
in support of this assertion ,* but for the purpose of corro¬ 
borating to the eyes of our readers the judgment which we 
form, we shall sum up the facts for them in a few words. 

1. A magnetiser paralyses at his own option such or such 
a limb, such or such an organ of his somnambulist. Thus 
he renders him deaf to every one but himself (paralysis of 
the auditory nerve) by merely addressing to him these 
words, wish you to hear no one but me alone;” then 
he renders him insensible to every other contact but hk 
own (paralysis of the skin); it is thus again that he para- 
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lyses him at once in all his organs and all his limbs, so as to 
condemn him to complete immobility, and to the exterior 
passiveness of a life altogether intuitive. 

2. The magnetiser may, on the contrary, by a mere 
suggestion, and sometimes even by a desire not expressed, 
substitute motion for paralysis in the being whom he holds 
in dependence. He may exalt his sensibility, or he may 
extinguish it; he may produce an extraordinary erethism 
in his senses, and even agitate all his body with spasms and 
convulsions. So far for the physical question; let us now 
examine the moral question. 

1. The extraordinary devcloperaent of the instinctive 
faculties during somnambulism is a fact long since proved, 
and almost generally admitted; but that which is much less 
known is the possibility in the magnetiser to give to those 
exuberant faculties the aliment and direction suggested to 
him by his own caprice. The experiment is a delicate one, 
and does not always succeed; but I at length succeeded in 
making it, and in repeating it several times; that is, by 
isolating successively by my will each of the instincts of a 
somnambulist, 1 have succeeded in rendering him alternately 
vain, lying, a gourmand, and a sensualist; whence it follows, 
that it is possible, at least to a certain extent, to excite even¬ 
tually in the mind of a somiiambuliit that propensity w^hich 
wc may have reason to wish him to ;havc.* 

2. Not only is it possible to force the person magnetised 
to avow the thoughts occupying l^s or her mind, but we 
may even extinguish this thought in her, and substitute 

* It may be, and I like to think so, that my assertions rest only 
on exceptional fa^s; but, rare or frequent, these facts have been 
produced, and 1 am bound to mention them. 
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another; that is, in one word, we may modify at pleasure 
the intellectual disposition of a somnambulist, as we have 
said that we modified in one of our own the instinctive dis¬ 
position. 

We may readily conceive of what monstrous application 
such facts may be in obscene hands. Without attempting 
to dilate more on a subject which we have probably treated 
already with too much detail, wc leave our readers the task 
of commenting on the matter. 

Further, as every thing we have now written refers 
absolutely to the time, usually very limited, which each 
sitting lasts, vfe have now to examine this other question, 
which is at least just as important, viz., what remains 
of the magnetic influences during the waking state, that is 
to say, when the somnambulist, having entered into real life, 
is apparently freed from his or her tics. This is serious, I 
declare, and in approaching such a subject T dissemble none 
of the arguments which it might supply to our detractors, 
if they treated us with less disdain; but be that as it may, I 
shall say what I know of it; for I see nothing more dcplor- 
a1>le than the mania of certain authors to plead the cause of 
a scientific system, as an advocate would that of a man, that 
is to say, never to shew but the fair side of a truth, as if 
they were afraid of injuring it by shewing it all. 

If fortunately there are but few men base enough to 
gratify and indulge themselves in usurped pleasures, there 
are few whose vanity resist that delicate preference which con¬ 
stitutes true love. The former persons are scarcely to be found 
but in the bumbler classes of society, or among those unfortu¬ 
nate beings whose stupid conventions have exacted an absolute 
and unnatural continence: the second are, on the contrary, 
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to be found every where. Thus duly considering the mat¬ 
ter, the moral affections, the cause of which might be 
attributed to magnetism, are more to be dreaded than the 
unclean but rare sallies of brute instinct, for this sole 
reason, that they do not bring shame on the party con¬ 
cerned, and they are not amenable to law. Let us see, 
then, if the charge is well founded, and if magnetism can 
become guilty of those illicit and irresistible attachments 
with which it has been charged. The question of right is 
already settled, and with respect to the question of fact, 
w'hich is not discussed, experience forces me to solve it in 
the affirmative. Yes, that is true, unfortunately too true; 
magnetism may produce between two persons of different 
sexes a profound, extreme, and insurmountable attachment. 

We may cease then to be astonished at the desire 1 have 
several times expressed, that of seeing magnetism practised 
by physicians. It is, in fact, a public homage 1 owe our 
confreres ,* there is not, probably, in all society a class of 
men more honourable, more disinterested, and especially 
more moral. Some very rare exceptions may have con¬ 
tradicted this eulogium, which almost all of them deserve. 
But are there not magistrates who have disgraced them¬ 
selves P Are there no priests who have soiled their cassock, 
and even stained it with blood ? What does that prove, if 
it is not this—that in all conditions life men may some¬ 
times forget the most sacred duties,.and become vicious! 
Physicians, besides, offer the guarantee of a good education, 
and that is a great deal. Well brought up, in general they 
know and practise decency and propriety,* and if their 
decorum is not always on the side of virtue, their deviations 
at least never give scandal. Lastly, they are accustomed. 
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from an early date, to the observation of nature and 
of physiological phenomena; a truth so indisputable, that in 
running over the archives of magnetism, there are scarcely 
any facts, save those reported by medical men, to which I 
would feel warranted in attaching any importance. Let our 
brethren pardon us for the severity of some expressions 
which may have escaped us: it was not to them pcrKSonally 
they were addressed, but to their boasted science, which we 
too have studied with ardour, and which proved to us but a 
bitter deception. 
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CONCLUSION. 

One of our most distinguislied contemporaries having 
said to me one day, “ 1 believe in animal magnetism, but I 
do not believe in your miracles,” I sought for a long time 
the sense of these words. At length, however, I discovered 
that they contained none, M. Bouillaud not having explained 
himself on the sense he attached to the word miracle. 

Could it be by any chance that M. Bouillaud understood 
by miracle any thing that he does not comprehend? I 
believe him to possess too much intelligence to suppose him 
capable of so much pride. 

Now, let nature deprive us of one of our senses, and 
the fortuitous production of the perceptions belonging to 
the eliminated sense will become for all men a succession of 
miracles. Let a sixth sense, on the contrary, come to be 
developed in us, and we shall hlive, wijth our new sensations, 
the apprehension of phenomena, which hitherto went beyond 
all the limits of our reason. Now drery thing inclines us 
to believe that magnetism when it produces the lucid sleep, 
really developes a supplementary sense, of which the entire 
nervous system may be the organ; but let us recur to an 
idea which an example will enable us to comprehend. 
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Imagine, in the midst of a population of blind men, a 
single individual endowed with the sense of vision; it is 
certain that the visual perceptions of this individual will he 
so many impossibilities, and his revelations so many false¬ 
hoods, for the imperfect beings who shall receive his com- 
munications. No person shall ever succeed in making them 
understand that it is possible to make them reach by a sense 
to the very limits of the horizon; to see the heavens and the 
stars several millions of leagues distant; and to divine, 
without touching them, their slightest movements: they 
will say, no doubt, as M. Bouillaud said, we do not believe in 
miracles. 

Let us follow up the matter, however. Let us suppose 
that by some means or other our seer (voyant) ultimately 
proves that which he states. Miraculous or not, the fact 
exists; the thing is to believe it; no more remains but to 
explain it, and it is explained; but how ? In the extensive 
field of conjecture which it raises, each department of the 
knowledge acquired brings in its turn its contingent of 
analogy; the organs of the sensations are interrogated in all 
their possible modifications; hearing, touch, smelling, and 
taste itself, are successively put into requisition; in fine, in 
order to account for the fact of vision which perplexes their 
understanding, our blind friends forget all the senses but 
one, that of vision which they have not. And this is the 
history of the magnetic theories. 

The almost absolute impossibility of systematising the 
phenomena produced by magnetism depends on our unfitness 
to judge of perceptions foreign to our habitual state; the 
greatest evil resulting from it is, that magnetism is not, and 
probably never will be, a regular science. 
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However, let us set theory aside, that is to say, the dog¬ 
matical interpretation of facts (a thing which alters in no 
respect either their occurrence or their utility, if they have 
any), and the practice of magnetism still remains subordinate 
to general rules founded on experience. The combination 
of these rules really forms an arf, and it is solely this new 
art that we have proposed to ourselves as our object in the 
Manml now written. 


P08TSCEIPT. 

Just when putting the last sheet of this work to press, 
we receive from our learned and respected friend M. Mialle,* 
a communication of so much interest that we cannot resist 
the pleasure of informing our readers of it. 

It is ,conccming a man who, in his natural sleep, that is 
to say, without being previously put to sleep by magnetism, 
sees through opaque bodies. This man is a Polish Jew; his 
name is Kabi Hirsch Dcenemark; he arrived at Metz, last 
August, possessing certificates delivered to him by the Pope, ^ 
Prince Metternich, and the first professors of Germany. 
The three sittings which M. Hirsch gave at Metz have not 
in the least belied his reputsftion. He reads fluently in a ' 

* M. Mialle, tbe most learned end sensible of modem magnetisers, 
is on the point of publishing a Synoptical Table of Animal Magnetitm; 
or, an analytical review of all that has been published in France, on the 
theories, processes, agents, auxiliaries <\f Magnetism, and all the phe¬ 
nomena <f Somnambulism. No one can be better qualified for bringing 
out such a work than M. Mialle. 

I 
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shut book, proYided that contact or a simple gesture has 
put him en rapport with this book. i 

His son, ten years old, who is at Saint Petersburg, 
possesses the same faculties as the father, but in a higher 
degree. He is consulted for diseases and processes of which 
they wish to know the issue. Before his Majesty the Em¬ 
peror of Russia, he told what was contained in the chamber 
of the Empress. 


THE END. 
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